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PREFACE. 

When this book was begun, there was no American 
edition of Egmont at all adequate to modern needs. 
Since then other editions have appeared, yet the present 
editor has been encouragtd to complete his work by 
the consideration that bis Standpoint is so dif ferent f rom 
others as to justify this publication. 

The book is intended for College students who are 
ready to take up and enjoy a German classic as such. 
The Introduction discusses such general questions as 
naturally arise in the study of the play. Special atten- 
tion is called to its interesting composition and to 
Goethe's own important personal relation to the char- 
acter embodied in it. The historical background is 
sketched with some detail, f irst because it is so essential 
to any real understanding of the play, and again be- 
cause, in the editor's experience, students usually do 
not turn to historical reference books for such Infor- 
mation, no matter how accessible they are. Goethe's 
adaptation of the history, the structure of the drama, 
and the characters are treated at some length, first be- 
cause these questions are so important, and secondly 
because Goethe's intentions in regard to them have 
been so often and so seriously misunderstood. A brief 
discussion of Schiller's remarkable critique is added 

in the hope that it may help students to avoid similar 
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IV PREFACE. 

mistaken cx)nceptions of Goethe's dramatic purposes 
and to see the more clearly what those purposes 
really were. Schiller's stage version of the play 
IS passed with mere mention, because, however inter- 
esting, such comparative study would make undue 
demands on the time of students, and because such 
discussion would be vague and useless unless the 
Student had both texts before him. 

The Text is based on the Weimar edition, with 
such few changes as seemed necessary on compar- 
ison with Goethe's own manuscript. The orthography 
has been conformed to the modern Prussian Standard. 
The Notes are devoted to the historical allusions of 
the play, to such dif ficulties of construction and idiom 
as seemed from actual experience to need explanation, 
and to such details of character and action as could 
not well be included elsewhere. Throughout the com- 
mentary is meant to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive and is, therefore, made as brief as possible, 
consistent with an attempt to interpret the play as a 
masterpiece of German literature. 

The Bihliography, intended chiefly for teachers, 
is confined to the latest, best, most accessible, and 
most useful books on the various phases of the sub- 
ject. All the available authorities have been freely 
used, and special indebtedness is frankly acknowledged 
in its proper connection. 

R. W. DEERING. 
Berlin, 
January 17, 1903. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE PLAY. 

A GREAT artist's work is best understood and en- 
joyed after we have studied the artist and found out 
bis purposes and metbods, tbe ideals be intends to 
portray, and tbe life tbat serves as bis model. Tbis 
is also true of literary art and especially of an artist 
like Goetbe, for more tban almost any otber be bas 
wrougbt bis own feeling and experience into bis cbar- 
acters. It is important, tberefore, to inquire wbat at- 
tracted bim to tbe tbeme of Egmont and wbat be 
meant to embody in it. Fortunately be bas left us 
several references to tbe play, wbicb, tbougb some- 
times vague, will belp us to understand bis intentions. 

In bis Wahrheit und Dichtung (end of Bk. 19) 
Goetbe says tbat, after be bad " portrayed in Göts 
von Berlichingen tbe symbol of an important world- 
epocb," be " looked around carefuUy for anotber similar 
turning-point in political bistory" and found bis at- 
tention drawn to tbe revolt of tbe Netberlands. In 
Göt2 be bad sbown " an able man wbo goes down in 
tbe delusion tbat in times of anarcby a strong man of 
noble purpose is of some importance/' while in Egmont 
be meant to sbow tbat "establisbed institutions cannot 
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maintain ' themselves against stern, calculating des- 
potism." His father had become interested in these 
plans and feit an " irresistible desire " to see them 
carried out. Moreover, Goethe's engagement to Lili 
Schönemann had just been broken (Sept. 1775), and 
he " had to fill up the fearful gulf that separated 
him from her with something spiritual and soulful." 
So he began to work on Egmont. 

Written many years after the events it describes, 
this account may not be entirely reliable. He refers 
to the play as " already worked out in his head " in 
Sept. 1775, ^^^ intimations to friends seem to imply 
that he had thought of the subject as early as 1773 
or 1774. But many other plans divided his attention, 
and his love for Lili soon so occupied him that any 
definite choice of the theme and any real work on the 
play was delayed tili the autumn of 1775 ; it is, more- 
over, his own soul-struggle of that eventful time which 
he has embodied in his hero. 

It is hardly probable that, after finishing Götz, 
Goethe deliberately set out to look through history 
for some other " critical turning-point," which he 
might embody in a drama. That is quite contrary to 
his nature; he did not choose his themes in that way. 
Speaking of his method, he teils us himself ( Wahrheit 
und Dichtung, Bk. 7) of his habit of turning into an 
image or poem everything that pleased or distressed 
or otherwise occupied him — which means simply that 
he takes his own feelings and experiences, moulds and 
shapes them, Strips them of subjective, personal, and 
local features, elevates them to the plane of objective. 
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general human feeling and experience, and clothes 
them with the outer garment of some real or imag- 
inary hero whose character strikes him as similar to 
his own. This resemblance is not always evident, 
though usually strong and essential, and the histor- 
ical or traditional character is, therefore, generally 
changed — much or little, as may be necessary to make 
it a fit embodiment of the poet's inner thought and 
life. This is the case with Werther, Götz, Egmont, 
Tasso, Faust, and many others of his characters; in 
fact it is in just this sense that we are to understand 
his reference to all his works as but " fragments of 
one great confession." It seems likely, therefore, that 
Goethe was attracted to the career of Egmont not 
alone because it was a critical " turning-point " in 
political history, but also because he saw in Egmont 
the embodiment, to a certain extent, of a character 
and of views of life and of conduct similar to his own 
at the time. Brief reference to the facts of his life 
at this period will help us understand his interest. 
He was then about twenty-six years old. Returning 
in 1771 from his university course in Strassburg, he 
had yielded to his father's wishes and settled in 
Frankfurt to practise law. He never liked the pro- 
fession, however, and more and more resented the 
restraints which such a humdrum existence imposed 
upon him. Füll of exuberant youthful spirit and al- 
ready conscious of his power, he longed for a career 
free from the irksome conventionality of a life like 
his father's, for a career in which the largest devel- 
opment and füllest expression of hh individuality and 
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originality might be possible. In this he was like 
other prominent young writers of his day, the poets 
of the so-called Storni and Stress movement. This 
was a time of feverish unrest in German Hfe and an 
epoch of revolution in German letters, during which, 
especially about 1770- 1780, the gifted and independent 
younger poets, following the example of Rousseau and 
Diderot and inspired chiefly by Shakespeare, Ossian, 
and Homer, raised the banner of revolt against tra- 
ditional types and Standards in Jiterature and Hfe. 
They feit that established rule and Convention had 
taken the soul out of poetry and made it artificial and 
mechanical. They argued that genius should be its 
own law, that individuality should set its own Stand- 
ards, that independent originality should mark out its 
own paths, that Imagination, the soul of poetry, should 
have its own free, unrestrained expression, that real 
nature and vital feeling should furnish the poet's 
themes. It was the revolt of individualism against 
authority, of nature against conventionality, of the 
present against the past. These theories were unfor- 
tunately carried to extravagant extremes, but the germs 
of truth and reasonableness they fostered ripened later 
under the warmth of real genius into sounder, saner 
views of life and art. 

In life, religion, society, politics, as well as in poetry, 
the Storm and Stress demanded freedom from tra- 
dition and emancipation from conventionality, and 
advocated the right, opportunity, and duty of individ- 
ual character to develop and express itself, as against 
the canons of authority. As the most pronounced 
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individuality of bis time, Goethe naturally became tbe 
ablest exponent of these tendencies, and most of bis 
early works show bis efforts to embody tbese great 
principles of tbe Storm and Stress. It is only nat- 
ural tbat tbe Storm and Stress poet, tbe autbor of 
Göt2 and Werther, in sucb a time of social and polit- 
ical ferment as tbat preceding tbe Frencb Revolution 
and our own Revolutionary War, sbould be strongly 
attracted by sucb a Storm and Stress epocb as tbat 
of tbe revolt of tbe Netberlands against tbe autbority 
of Spanisb despotism. 

From tbe personal Standpoint also, tbougb a mucb 
younger man, Groetbe must bave feit specially drawn 
to tbe figure of Egmont, in wbom be found at least 
some of tbe traits suggested tbat were strongest in 
bimself. Tbe Egmont of tbe play is, of course, mucb 
more like Goetbe tban bis bistorical prototype, and 
yet tbe Egmont be found in Strada sbowed some- 
tbing of tbe same cbarm of personality, love of f reedom, 
aversion to conventionality, tbe same joy in life, 
tbe same strong, self-reliant individuality wbicb were 
Clements of bis own cbaracter. Again tbe conflict in 
Egmont's career, between wbat be feit impelled to 
do and wbat it would bave been wise and prudent 
for bim to do under given circumstances, finds its 
parallel in Goetbe's own life between tbe free and 
unrestrained career of tbe poet, towards wbicb be 
was so strongly drawn, and tbe safe and prudent, 
tbougb disagreeable profession of tbe law and tbe 
"bürgerlicbe Existenz" upon wbicb bis conventional 
and dictatorial fatber so strongly insisted. Like Eg- 
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mont he stood before a crisis in his own life; the- 
demoniac pull of his ambitious, poetic natura, so im- 
patient of restraint, drew him in one direction, his 
passion for Lili and the dictates of prudence in an- 
other. Like Egmont he followed the bent of his genius 
as the finger of fate, gave up Lili and the law, 
followed Karl August to Weimar, and devoted him- 
self to the larger life of the poet's career. In the 
drama of Egmont, after changing the hero to suit 
his purposes, he gives us his own nature and life- 
philosophy, stripped of subjective, personal elements, 
lifted to the plane of objective, typical human expe- 
rience, and embodied in the historical character who 
seemed to him so good an example and illustration 
of these principles. Like Götz and Werther, Egmont 
is, therefore, but another " f ragment of his great con- 
fession." 

Apart from his historical and personal interest, 
Goethe was perhaps even more impressed by the great 
psychological possibilities of his theme. He feit im- 
pelled to portray what seemed to him a conflict be- 
tween the powers of light and of darkness, so to 
speak, represented on the one band by the frank and 
genial Egmont, the advocate of liberal government 
and of personal freedom, and on the other by his 
diametrical opposite, the grim and cruel Alba, the 
embodiment of despotic tyranny. The revolt of the 
Netherlands shows the great cause of national, polit- 
ical, and religious liberty arrayed against national, 
political, and religious despotism, the principle of con- 
stitutional government against absolute monarchy, the 
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Germanic and Protestant North against the Romanic 
and catholic South, the rights of individuality against 
the dictates of arbitrary power. Among the most 
prominent figures are two strong individuahties, 
typical representatives of these two widely different 
peoples, and of these two thoroughly antagonistic 
yiews of life,-religion, and government. Each, driven 
by the momentum of his own character, pursues the 
cotirse along which that character impels him; they 
clash, and to Goethe it is an intensely dramatic con- 
flict of elemental forces, the more impressive because 
in it he sees the hand of inscrutable destiny deter- 
mining the issue. This demoniac character, this force 
of destiny, is just what he had so strongly feit in 
himself and feit to be typical of greatly endowed 
human nature. That his chief interest lay in this 
psychological phase of his theme seems evident from 
the prominence given it in the play and from the 
fact that, when he began to write, he took up at 
once the scene between Egmont and Alba (Act IV), 
in which these two demoniac characters are most 
strongly contrasted. 

Of his early work on the play he says that he 
" did not write in due order as he had done in Göts, 
but, after the first introduction, went at the main 
scene (no doubt the interview between Egmont and 
Alba), without troubling himself about the connecting 
links." He adds that he made rapid progress because 
his father literally spurred him on day and night. 
His interest was also stimulated by the zest of nov- 
elty and perhaps even more by the desire to embody 
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in the new play some of the feeling that filled his 
heart as the result gf his break with Lili. He worked 
so eagerly that he " almost finished it " in October, 
1775.^ We do not know how much was written 
at this time, but probably not more than the first 
three acts, with some breaks perhaps, and the Egmont- 
Alba interview in Act IV. 

When Goethe went to Weimar early in November, 
177s, he carried the unfinished Egmont with him, 
but his social and official duties left him little time 
for work on it; other plans also claimed his atten- 
tion, and, having.lost his freshness of interest in it, 
he soon laid it aside entirely. We hear no more of 
it until April 12, 1778, when his diary informs us 
that he again thought about Egmont. A letter to 
Frau von Stein (Feb. 11, 1776) mentions Margarete 
von Parma and Reichard's Taschenbuch für die Schau- 
bühne (1777)^ refers to the first scene under the 
title: Das Vogelschiessen vor Brüssel, as an unpub- 
lished play of Goethe's, which seems to show that 
he had read at least part of his work to his friends 
at the Weimar court. In December, 1778, he began 
again, but worked only fitfuUy; soon interested in 
other things, he again laid it aside for many months. 
Dec. 12, 1781, he wrote Frau von Stein that it was 
almost done, and that if it were not for " that wretched 
fourth act," he could finish it in that year. The next 
spring found him still occupied with it, revising old 
scenes and adding others, though he complained that 

1 Cf. Wahrheit und Dichtung, Bk. 20. 

2 Cf. Vollmer: Goethes Egmont, p. 92. 
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his distractions did not allow him to accomplish 
much. However, he brought it to a sort of conclu- 
sion and May 5, 1782, sent it to Jennie von Voigts, 
the daughter of Justus Moser, saying that he had 
not had leisure to work it out as it should be, but 
asking her to get her father's opinion of it and return 
it soon again. Excepting the scenes expressly men- 
tioned in his letters and diaries, we do not know 
what this version contained. Alba's monologue, his 
interview with Ferdinand, and a revision of the scene 
between Egmont and his secretary date from this 
time, and perhaps also some of the passages that 
show iambic rhythm.^ Of the character of this early 
text we know only that Goethe writes Frau von Stein 
(March 20, 1782) that he is not satisfied with it, 
but will let it stand, trying only to change the " all 
too free and easy, student-like tone " of the Frankfurt 
Version into one more worthy of the subject. 

Again years pass without any mention of the play. 
It occupied him so little that he even lost all trace 
of the manuscript and had to write Frau von Stein 
(Jan. 1786) to ask if she had it. The leisure of the 
Italian journey, the inspiration of new surroundings, 
and above all that "boundless freedom^ of life and 
spirit," which there brought him comfort after the 
distractions of his life in Weimar, were necessary 
to the completion of the play. There was further 
Stimulus in the fact that he had arranged with the 
Leipzig publisher Göschen for an edition of his works 

^ Cf. Vollmer: Goethes Egmont^ p. 95. 
* Cf. Letter to Herder, Nov. 3, 1787. 
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in which Egmont was to be included. Even then 
it cost him great effort to get back bis old interest; 
he had outgrown the old Storni and Stress treat- 
ment of bis tbeme, and bis artistic point of view 
bad greatly cbanged, so tbat be calls it an " unspeak- 
ably difficult task," and asks bis friends to remember 
" wbat it means to take up a work written twelve 
years ago and complete it witbout rewriting it." He 
did not rewrite it, but, during bis second stay in 
Rome, carefully revised it, added tbe scenes still want- 
ing, and finisbed it at last Sept. 5, 1787. It was 
publisbed tbe next year in tbe Göscben edition of bis 
works. Besides tbis important first edition we bave 
Goetbe's own manuscript of tbe play, now in tbe 
Royal Library in Berlin, and a copy of it wbicb be 
bad made for Herder and wbicb, witb Herder's cor- 
rections, is valuable for tbe study of tbe text. For 
careful discussion of tbe manuscript relations of Eg- 
mont tbe reader is referred to tbe Weimar edition 
of Goetbe, vol. 8, pp. 343 ff. 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND.i 

During tbe early bistory of tbe Netberlands tbe 
country was divided into many little states, counties, 
ducbies, earldoms, and lordsbips, eacb ruled by its 
own petty autocrat and governed by its own cbarter 
of rigbts and Privileges got by tbe people by force 

1 Cf. Motley's I^ise of the Dutck Republic, Johnson's Europe in 
the löth Century y Chap. VIII, p. 315 ff., Häusser*s Period of the 
Reformation^ Part V, p. 276 ff., Hume*s Spain^ p. loi ff. on which 
this sketch is based. 
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or persuasion from their reigning prince. It often 
happened that one ambitious ruler, by fair means or 
foul, united several of these provinces under bis 
sway. About 1437, ^Y inheritance, marriage, con- 
quest, purchase, and Usurpation Philip, strangely 
called "the Good," of Burgundy, already lord of a 
large part of the country, had got control of most 
of the rest, and seriously curtailed the privileges of 
the provinces. His son, the famous Charles the 
Bold, continued his policy, still further oppressed the 
people in his effort to establish a centralized despot- 
ism, and impoverished the country by his ambitious 
wars of conquest. When he feil at Nancy (1477), 
in a mad attempt to conquer Switzerland and extend 
his dominions to the Alps, the Dutch Estates, es- 
pecially the now powerful cities, seized their oppor- 
tunity and in March, 1477, forced his daughter, the 
Lady Mary, to grant the famous " Great Privilege," 
the Magna Charta of Holland, by which ancient 
rights were restored and the consent of the States 
General, thereby established, was required in all im- 
portant measures. August 18, 1477, Lady Mary 
married Maximilian of Austria, and the country 
passed as her dower to the House of Habsburg. 
Upon her death in 1482, Maximilian became regent 
for their son Philip the Fair, then only four years 
old. With great shrewdness he espoused the cause 
of the burghers, crushed the nobles, and then turned 
against the people to oppress and afflict them. When 
he was elected German Emperor (1493), Philip was 
acknowledged lord of the Netherlands; he annuUed 
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all the charters granted since the death of Charles 
the Bold, the " Great Privilege " among them, and 
again reduced the country to Submission. In 1496 
he married Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Castile and Arragon, and upon his death 
(Sept. 25, 1506) the Netherlands passed to his son 
Charles (born 1500), afterwards Emperor Charles V 
of Germany, who, as grandson of Maximilian of 
Habsburg-Austria and son of the heiress to the Span- 
ish throne, was to unite both realms under his miglity 
sway. In 1507 his grandfather, the Emperor Max- 
imilian, appointed his own daughter, Margaret of 
Sävoy, the aunt of Charles, regent in the Netherlands 
during the boy's minority. Assuming the govern- 
ment upon his majority, he ruled with skill and 
moderation, yet he showed himself a good deal of 
a tyrant, who governed the country rather in the 
interests of centralized Habsburg supremacy and of 
bigoted Catholicism than for the people. He brought 
the five remaining provinces under his authority, in- 
troduced the Spanish Inquisition, levied heavy taxes, 
was merciless in punishment when thwarted, yet 
was well regarded, because he was born in Flanders 
and so considered a native prince. He understood the 
native Flemish nature and knew how to adapt himself 
to it. As a brave soldier, a great king, and a genial, 
approachable sovereign he was greatly admired. Suc- 
ceeding to the Spanish throne in 15 16 and elected 
Emperor of Germany in 15 19, he reappointed his 
aunt, Margaret of Savoy, regent and upon her death 
(1530) his sister Mary, Queen of Hungary, who 
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governed the provinces tili his abdication (1555) in 
favor of his son Philip II. 

Philip received the Netherlands in very prosperous 
condition; the soil was rieh, harvests abundant, 
trades and industrial arts manifold and flourishing; 
the great natural harbors were centers of the world's 
commerce, the merchants of Antwerp, Bruges, Brüs- 
sels, and Ghent prospered as nowhere eise in Europe; 
the people were thrifty, intelligent, and cultured to 
an unusual degree. This people had thought well 
of Charles, yet his heavy taxes were feit to be an 
intolerable bürden, his stealthy invasions of their char- 
tered rights were viewed with increasing suspicion, 
and his inexorable Opposition to heresy and all forms 
of religious freedom became more and more a source 
of grave anxiety. Charles abdicated before any 
serious outbreak occurred, but his relations to his 
people were so strained that only a shrewd and care- 
ful poHcy of conciliation seemed likely to keep them 
loyal when his strong band was removed. Under 
such circumstances it is hard to imagine a worse 
successor than Philip IL As an absolute despot 
and a bigoted catholic he did not care to conciliate 
his people, but chose rather to force them into Sub- 
mission if necessary. He had swom to maintain 
all their chartered rights, but had no thought of 
keeping his oath. To him despotism was the only gov- 
ernment, and if the Netherlanders objected, so much 
the worse for them. Entirely out of sympathy with 
them, unable to speak their language, surrounding 
himself in Brüssels almost exclusively by Spaniards, 
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he knew little of their nature and cared less for their 
welfare; as a foreign-born prince and a cold, arro- 
gant Spaniard, he utterly lacked the personal hold 
his father had had. The first impressions he had 
left had been by contrast with his father very unfa- 
vorable, though he might have redeemed them if he 
had cared to. However, he threw away his oppor- 
tunity when, as the first official act of his reign, 
he renewed the infamous edict of 1550 which Charles 
had issued for the suppression of heresy. It forbade 
the people to even own or read the Bible or any of 
the works of the reformers, to converse about the 
Scriptures, toattend meetings, to preach openly or 
secretly, or to entertain any of the opinions of the 
Protestant heretics. The punishment provided was 
death, for men by the sword or at the stake, for 
women by fire and by burial alive, with confiscation 
of property in all cases. Those even suspected of 
heresy and those sheltering heretics were liable to 
loss of life and property, while all informers were 
to be rewarded with half of the property of the 
accused up to a hundred pounds, with ten per cent 
of any excess. Such severity had so horrified Queen 
Mary of Hungary, then regent, that she made a 
special journey to Augsburg to secure some miti- 
gation. This edict, somewhat neglected during the 
wars with France, was now to be enforced with the 
utmost rigor. Again in 1559, on his return to Spain, 
Philip might have propitiated his people by the ap- 
pointment of Orange or Egmont or some other great 
Flemish noble as regent, but, instead, he further 
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antagonized them by choosing bis balf-sister, Mar- 
garet, Ducbess of Parma, who he knew would be a 
convenient tool. Though bitterly disappointed, the 
people might have endured Margaret, for she was 
the daughter of the great Charles and a Flemish 
mother, and was brought up in Brüssels. However, 
it soon became evident that she was only a figure- 
head, and that the real soul of the government was 
Anthony Perrenot, the bishop of Arras, an able 
man, but a corrupt and unscrupulous politician and 
the willing tool of Philipps tyranny and bigotry. 

Instead of a careful, diplomatic policy of concili- 
ation, which might have succeeded, Philip chose to 
continue the System of his father, centralized des- 
potism and religious intolerance, but without his 
father's skill and ability. He continued the inquisi- 
tion with renewed severity and early set about the 
reform of the ecclesiastical System of the country, 
in Order to improve the machinery of the inquisition 
and to put the administration of justice as far as 
possible in the hands of foreign bishops. The four 
episcopal sees, Arras, Cambray, Toumay, and Utrecht 
seemed to him quite inadequate. He therefore called 
for fifteen bishops and three archbishops, of whom 
Perrenot, as Grand Inquisitor, was to be chief ; each 
bishop was to appoint other inquisitors to help root 
out heresy; the abbots, formerly elected by the mon- 
astaries and representing native and local interests 
in the States General, were to be displaced and their 
revenues taken for the support of the new System. 
As the king evidently intended the importsyit places 
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for his own creatures, the new measures were re- 
garded as specially ominous. The people were alarmed 
by their impending danger and outraged by this di- 
rect violation of Philipps solemn oath to abide by 
their old charters, which expressly forbade the ap- 
pointment of foreigners and the increase of the clergy 
without the consent of the Estates. 

Philip was careful also to provide for the enforce- 
ment of his new measures. After the war with France 
(1559) he had found it very convenient not to dis- 
band his army, but to leave several thousand Spanish 
troops prudently distributed as garrisons throughout 
the country. Left without pay, these insolent, brutal 
soldiers recompensed themselves by abusing and plun- 
dering the Citizens. It was evident that they were 
there to crush any uprising, and their continued pres- 
ence in time of peace, contrary to law, and in spite 
of protest became an intolerable bürden and a source 
of ever growing anxiety. The Situation became so 
critical that Philip finally heeded the advice of Mar- 
garet and her minister and reluctantly withdrew the 
troops, but he paid no attention to other grievances 
submitted by the States General. 

Perrenot, who was known to be poisoning the mind 
of the king against the best men in the country, was 
regarded as the immediate cause of these troubles, 
the Opposition to him, especially among the older 
nobles, was very bitter, and his appointment (1561) 
as cardinal with the name of Granvella only made 
matters worse. A long struggle began between the 
cardinal and the nobles, with many stormy scenes in 
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the regent's Councils. In March, 1563, after many 
vain protests against Granvella, Egmont, Orange, and 
Hoorne sent a Joint letter to Madrid urging his dis- 
missal. When Philip disregarded this and also a 
second letter, the regent Margaret added her influence 
to their request, and finally, after as long delay as 
possible, the cardinal was recalled (March, 1564). But 
the removal of the obnoxious minister did not relieve 
the trouble; in retirement 'he continued the king's 
adviser, the policy of the govemment did not change, 
corruption and persecution, especially under the in- 
famous inquisitor Titelmann, went on as before. In- 
dignation reached the danger point when, a few months 
later, Philip ordered the decrees of the Council of 
Trent enforced in the Netherlands. Protestants and 
catholics alike resented the order, and Orange ex- 
pressed the general opinion when he declared that these 
decrees and the cruel edicts against heresy could not 
be enforced and that it was time for the perversion 
of justice, the corruption in government, and the 
wranglings in Council to cease. It was decided to 
send an envoy to Madrid to explain the critical Situ- 
ation in detail to the king and to ask radical relief. 

For this difficult mission they chose Lamoral, 
Count of Egmont and Prince of Gaure. He was of 
noble family, in the prime of life, highly connected, 
rieh and handsome, an accomplished courtier, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, a good catholic, a loyal subject; 
in Short, though there was grave doubt of anybody's 
success, he seemed specially fitted for the task, 
and certainly none had better claim. to the rec- 
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ognition of the king than he. His father traced his 
descent through the great crusaders back to ancient 
Frisian kings, his mother was Fran^oise of Luxem- 
burg, Princess of Gaure, from whom he inherited 
his second title and many of the riebest estates in 
Flanders. Born in 1522, he had been a page of 
Charles V and as a youth of nineteen had won the 
admiration of that emperor for skill and bravery as 
a cavalry leader in the ill-starred expedition to Bar- 
bary. Married at twenty-three to Sabina of Bavaria, 
sister of the Palatine Elector, he was made Knight 
of the Golden Fleece along with the great Duke of 
Alba (1546), filled important court offices, fought 
with the Emperor Charles V at Metz (1553), headed 
the embassy to England that secured the band of 
Mary Tudor for Philip II, was prominent among 
the brilliant courtiers present when Philip took his 
English wife and again when he received the scep- 
ter from his retiring father (1555). During the 
war with France he was one of Philipps foremost 
generals. August 10, 1557, bis fiery eloquence in 
Council and his impetuous bfavery in the field won 
the great battle of St. Quentin against the famous 
Constable Montmorency and the ablest French Com- 
manders. With the loss of fifty men he wrecked a 
French army of 23,000 fine troops, took many ^loted 
prisoners, and gave Philip the greatest triumph in 
French history — all within an hour. A year later 
this " bold and rapid hero of St. Quentin," as Philip 
called him, added to bis laureis by a second victory 
over the French at Gravelingen. Marshai de Thermes 
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had ravaged Flanders and was returning home with 
an army flushed with victory and laden with spoil. 
With a motley force hastily gathered Egmont inter- 
cepted his unwilling enemy, forced him to fight, 
and utterly destroyed his army. With the sea on 
one side, the river Aa behind, and Egmont in front, 
the French fought with the courage of despair, but 
in vain. The fire of an English fleet which sud- 
denly appeared in the offing further discouraged 
them, and Egmont, leading a brilliant cavalry charge, 
carried all before him. His horse was shot under 
him, but he sprang upon another and dashed on, 
driving the enemy into the sea and the river. It was a 
fierce hand-to-hand fight on the sandy shore; the 
fleeing French were drowned by hundreds, and great 
numbers were killed by the exasperated peasants 
whom they had plundered. The French army was 
annihilated, and King Henry H, too discouraged to 
gather another, was forced to consent to the treaty 
of Cateau Cambresis (April 3, 1559), under condi- 
tions " more ruinous than any in the archives of 
France." The grateful people were not slow to 
honor the hero to whom belonged the credit of thus 
ending the war. " He became the idol of the army, 
the familiär hero of ballad and story, the mirror of 
chivalry, and the god of populär worship."^ Philip 
made him governor of Flanders and Artois, and the 
French king paid him the highest possible tribute 
by demanding him as hostage and pledge that the 
new treaty would be kept. His success b'rought him 

* Motley, I, end of chapter II. 
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one enemy who was destined to be dangerous. His 
great rival, the Duke of Alba, was present at Gra- 
velingen, had advised against the battle, and in his 
envious heart begrudged the victor his triumph. The 
vain Egmont, puffed up by success, replied with 
bitter taunts to Alba's criticism and inspired the bit- 
ter hatred that in the end helped to ruin him. 

Such was Egmont, the envoy sent to PhiHp to teil 
him the truth about the cruelty and corruption of 
his officials and the desperate condition of the 
country, to ask some relief from the inquisition and 
the brutal edicts, and to insist on the chartered rights 
of the people which the king had sworn to maintain. 
He was effusively welcomed in Madrid (Feb. 1565)» 
dined and drove with the king, was loaded with 
presents, and was so feasted, f lattered, and cajoled 
by king and court that he almost forgot his errand. 
When it was mentioned Philip was vague and elu- 
sive or turned the conversation to personal matters — 
the brilliant marriages he desired for Egmont's 
daughters (he had eight, besides three sons), the 
release of his estates from taxes and mortgages, or 
the like. In short the mission was a failure; Philip 
had promised nothing, but had so fooled and flat- 
tered the envoy that Egmont returned home " the 
most contented man in the world/' He reported the 
king the most gracious sovereign imaginable, ready 
to mitigate the evils and favor his beloved subjects 
as far as his conscience would allow, etc., etc. To 
his own astonishment and the despair of the country, 
Orders soon camc from Philip requiring anew the 
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rigid enforcement of the edicts and the inquisition 
and their Promulgation every six months in every 
city and village in the land. " Now we shall see 
the beginning of the most extraordinary tragedy 
that was ever played on earth," said Orange to his 
neighbor in the Council when these commands were 
read. He was right. " The ef fect of these new 
proclamations was indescribable ; they were received 
with the horror that forbodes a national calamity; it 
was as if suddenly the blood had been congealed in 
the nation's veins. Trade was at an end, foreign 
merchants fled, the manufactories were idle, the still- 
ness of death feil over Antwerp, and the universal 
exasperation burst forth in a flood of passionate 
Pamphlets and appeals that no inquisition could 
stem."^ 

A long, tedious struggle began between king and 
people, that was to cost the king his riebest provinces 
and the people thousands of noble lives. Hitherto 
the Opposition had been chiefly among the greater 
nobles, who were high in the affairs of State and 
had most to lose, but now the younger nobility began 
to move. They banded together and expressed them- 
selves in the famous " Compromise " or " Request," 
signed by protestants and catholics alike and sub- 
mitted to the regent by a long procession of the con- 
federates on April 5, 1566. They professed .unfailing 
loyalty, deplored the distress of the people, and, 
fearing that the new proclamations would result in 
revolution, begged that envoys be sent to Spain to 

1 Häusser, p. 304 f. 
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urge the necessity of abolishing the inquisition and 
moderating the edicts against heresy; meanwhile they 
asked the regent to suspend the edicts and stop all 
executions tili the king's answer should come. Mar- 
garet was so alarmed that Berlaymont tried to com- 
fort her by asking if she were afraid of " these 
beggars." Three days later at a banquet the nobles 
adopted his word as a name, and they have come 
down through history as the " Beggar's League." 
Margaret graciously " mitigated " the edicts by sub- 
stituting strangling for burning, enjoined prudence 
and circumspection upon the inquisitors, and sent 
the desired embassy to her royal brother. Montigny 
and Berghen, the envoys, reached Madrid in June, 
1566, hopeful of better success than Egmont had 
had the year before. But it was too late; while king 
and Councils were quibbling the masses had begun 
to move. Field-preaching had timidly begun in 
1562, but had been checked by the many executions 
that foUowed ; now that the time was ripe it broke out 
again all over the country. By day and night the 
people armed themselves and flocked by thousands to 
the meetings. The Duchess bombarded them with 
proclamations, but in vain. They were no longer help- 
less and defied the authorities. It was impossible to 
send the native militia against them, for they too had 
gone to-hear the preachers. These assemblies, at first 
peaceable, soon became more turbulent and aggressive, 
and it was with great difficulty that men like Orange 
for a time restrained a populär uprising. After delay- 
ing as long as he dared, Philip replied vaguely, refusing 
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to summon the States General, but promising to " mod- 
erate " the edicts, to abolish the papal Inquisition as 
such, and to be content with the inquisitorial powers 
vested in the bishops, agreeing to pardon such as the 
regent approved and expressing his purpose to soon 
visit his beloved provinces in person. This reply would 
have been far from satisfactory even if it had been 
sincere, which it was not. PhiHp wrote the Pope that 
these concessions were not of his own free will, that 
the inquisition should stand tili His Holiness abolished 
it, and that the severity of punishment for heretics was 
not to be abated. He asked, however, that all these 
matters be " kept a profound secret/' Philip never in- 
tended to visit the provinces, but proclaimed this and 
other pious fictions to prevent an uprising until he 
could send Alba with an army to enforce his will. 

During all this delay the people were growing ever 
bolder and more restless, and even before this evasive 
answer had reached its destination matters had come 
to a crisis in the image-breaking riots in Flanders. 
The country was füll of churches, some of remarkable 
richness and beauty, many filled with fine paintings, 
statues, relics, shrines, and other ecclesiastical emblems. 
Within a f ew days all these treasures were destroyed ; 
a howling mob went from church to church and 
wreaked its fury upon the images, pictures, and other 
sacred furniture. No personal violence was done, no 
theft committed; it was merely the frenzied destruc- 
tion of the hated Symbols of a religion whose perse- 
cutions they would no longer endure. The contagion 
spread through Flanders, and in a fortnight four 
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hundred churches had been sacked. The regent was 
so terrified that she was with dif ficulty restrained from 
fHght. Fearing the storm would also burst upon Brüs- 
sels, she followed the advice of Orange and, in her 
Accord to the nobles, promised relief from the Inquisi- 
tion and toleration of the new religion until Philip and 
the States General should decree otherwise. The gov- 
ernors quelled the riots in their various provinces, 
Orange with skill and real statesmanship, others, among 
them Egmont, with needless severity. 

Quiet was soon restored, but Philip was not satisfied. 
He had already determined to replace Margaretes gov- 
ernment by military force and to crush the people and 
especially the nobles, whom he held responsible. The 
late riots were just the excuse he needed for sending 
Alba and his rule of blood. Knowing his danger 
through his agents in Madrid and unable, even by his 
personal appeal at Dendermonde, to unite the nobles 
in any organized resistance. Orange resolved on flight. 
He tried in vain to show Egmont the need of escaptf 
while yet there was time. At their last meeting at 
Willebroek in early April he again warned his friend, 
but the latter, remembering his cordial reception in 
Spain, by nature unsuspicious and loyal to infatuation, 
still trusted Philip, could see no danger, and chose to 
remain, in order by greater zeal to convince the king 
of his loyalty. April ii Orange left Antwerp for 
Germany. It was none too early, for Alba was soon 
on his way from Spain. There was no need of his 
Coming; after the riots the severity of the governors, 
the fresh efforts of the regent, and above all the de- 
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parture of Orange had left the country completely help- 
less. Margaret wrote that she needed not an army, 
but only vigilant police. Philip, however, was de- 
termined to crush the new religion to get rid once for 
all of those charters of rights and Privileges which 
galled him so, and especially to inflict summary ven- 
geance on the nobles, who were the great obstacles in 
his path. For such a purpose the instrument was well 
ichosen. The Duke of Alba was the most experienced 
soldier and the ablest general in Europe; he was as 
great a fanatic and bigot as Philip himself, and had, 
moreover, personal grievances to avenge. Vested with 
supreme authority which even Margaret was ordered 
to obey, with füll power of pardon and punishment, 
with the death Warrants of the principal nobles in his 
portfolio, and with 10,000 picked veterans behind him, 
he made his way to the Netherlands. He entered Brüs- 
sels on August 22, 1567, at the side of Egmont, who 
with other nobles had ridden out to meet him. Cold 
at first, he soon controUed himself and loaded Egmont 
with presents and courtesies. Philipps plan was now 
rapidly disclosed. Alba took complete control and 
distributed his troops among the principal cities, where 
they made up for the restraint of their iron discipline 
on the march by a cruelty and license which even their 
Chief deplored. Margaret was incensed at his treat- 
ment of her and with bitter reproaches to Philip de- 
manded her recall, but along with her protests against 
Alba's cruelty they were disregarded. The machinery 
of death was soon in motion. Commissioners were sent 
through the provinces to arrest all who had helped 
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build up the Protestant faith. Their trials were a farce, 
their punishment death and confiscation of goods, for 
Alba had promised bis master 5oo,ocx) ducats a year 
from this source alone. It will never be known how 
many were executed — Alba himself boasted of 18,600 
— but it is certain that the victims feil in thousands, 
with every refinement of cruelty. People began to 
leave the country in droves and by the end of Alba's 
administration, 60,000 had taken refuge in England 
and more in Germany. 

In spite of repeated warning, Egmont had remainecj 
in Brüssels, and on Sept. 9 he and Hoorne, with their 
secretaries and the burgomaster of Antwerp, were ar- 
rested and placed in dose confinement. Of course the 
ordinary courts could not be trusted to try such prison- 
ers ; therefore, in violation of every constitutional priv- 
ilege and even without the excuse of Orders from Philip, 
Alba created the infamous " Council of Disturbances," 
or " Blood Council," an utterly irresponsible court, 
whose business it was to confirm his own acts. Their 
trial was delayed for months while other victims were 
being disposed of, but a show of armed resistance and 
the success of Orange's. brother, Louis of Nassau, at 
Heiliger Lee, finally hastened their doom. They were 
brought from Ghent and, after a f arcical trial on charge 
of treason, were executed on June 5, 1568, in the 
market-place of Brüssels. That the whole proceeding 
was flagrantly illegal there is not the slightest doubt. 
The court had no Jurisdiction, for it was really no court ; 
even if it had been a legal body, the trial violated 
Flemish law which Philip was under oath to sustain. 
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and which forbade trial by a foreign judge; it violated 
the rights of the Order of the Golden Fleece, by which 
members could be tried only by the assembled Order 
itself ; the case was decided before the defendants sub- 
mitted evidence, which is contrary to all law; lastly 
there was really nothing treasonable in the conduct of 
either prisoner. It was an act of despotism pure and 
simple, on which Philip and Alba had long since re- 
solved. The latter feit that " to pass sentence only 
where crime was proved would never do here." 

Egmont was not a great hero, but he died a brave 
man. Under Alba's Orders the Bishop of Ypres roused 
him at midnight with the news that he must die the 
next moming. He received it calmly and showed more 
surprise than fear. His complaint was of the great 
injustice done so faithful a soldier and subject. In a 
farewell letter to Philip he again asserts his loyalty, 
and even on the scaf fold still trusts the king and hopes 
for pardon; his regret is that he cannot die, like the 
soldier that he is, on the field of battle. His strongest 
traits were thus his dashing, reckless bravery and his 
all too trustful loyalty. He was a brilliant courtier, a 
genial companion, a generous f riend ; he was very am- 
bitious, but also impulsive, vain, short-sighted, indis- 
creet and changeable, a man of great personal charm, 
but withpoor judgment, and without that sound knowl- 
edge of men which so distinguished Orange. He was 
at home on the battle-field, but out of place on the 
treacherous arena of Spanish politics. 
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GOETHE'S USE OF THE HISTORY. 

We do not know definitely all the sources from which 
Gk)ethe may have drawn the historical material for the 
play. It is evident, however, that he made the most 
direct and f requent use of the De Bello Belgico Decades 
Duae of the Jesuit Faminianus Strada which, though 
written by a prejudiced Spanish sympathizer, he found 
valuable for its details. Other details he took almost 
literally from the Historische Beschreibung des nieder- 
ländischen Krieges (1611) of Emanuel van Meteren 
(or Meteeren), who treats his theme from the stand- 
point of a patriot and Protestant. Besides these it is 
likely that he made use in a general way of impres- 
sions drawn from other sources, such as Gottfried's 
Historische Chronik, which he had read as a boy, or 
Thuanus' Historiarum sui temporis lihri, which oc- 
cupied him in Strassburg, or the German version of 
Wagenaar's Geschichte der Vereinigten Niederlande, 
which had been translated in 1758 and was then the 
latest detailed account of the period. It is also possible, 
though not certain, that he may have used Grotius' 
Annales de Rebus Belgicis and Burgundius' Historia 
Belgica along with other sources cited by Wagenaar.^ 

For the purposes of the play Goethe was obliged to 
greatly change the history as he found it. He was not 
writing history, but embodying psychology, clothing 
typical character in the garment of individual history, 

1 Cf. Eugen Guglia: Die historischen Quellen von Goethes 
Egmont, Zeitschrift für allgemeine Geschichte, 5, 1886, pp. 384- 
392. 
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and as a dramatist he has thus other and higher aims 
than the historian. Lessing considers historical truth 
as only the means to this higher end and thinks the 
poet should care less for facts than for the illusion by 
which he seeks to touch our hearts.^ Again, foUowing 
Aristotle, he says the tragic poet need not be more 
concerned about an historical account than about any 
well constructed fable which he might also use for his 
purpose. He uses history not because it is history, but 
because he could hardly find or invent a fable which 
would serve his purpose better. If he can find a real 
Story that without change just fits his purpose, he is 
delig^ted. The poet cares little whether a thing actually 
happened, but much whether it exemplifies the char- 
acter he wishes to portray. A drama is not meant to 
teil, merely what some individual has done, but to teach 
what every typical man of certain character would do 
(though perhaps he ought not to) under certain given 
circumstances.^ History deals thus with individual ex- 
perience, poetry with general or typical experience.* 
In all which does not af fect the characters the poet may 
depart from history as much as he needs to, but the 
characters are sacred, and the poet may make in them 
only such changes as serve to strengthen and emphasize 
them and throw them in the best light.* Essential 
changes in the character of an historical personage 
would make it necessary to give him another name.** 
FoUowing these well known principles Goethe f reely 
adapted his historical material to his own plans. He 

* Hamhurgische Dramaturgie ii. * Ibid. 19. 

« Ibid. 89. * Ibid. 23. « Ibid. 33. 
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lived himself into his subject, in a sense identified his 
hero with himself in his effort to make that hero the 
illustration of certain typical character which he feit 
in himself and wished to embody in his play. To this 
end he omitted much that is important to history but 
not to this character ; much that he retained he changed 
to make it better explain and impress that character; 
yet other scenes and figures he invented outright to 
Supplement and further illustrate that character. He 
thus uses the real history only as a background or 
setting for his psychological picture. His changes are 
of two great kinds: i) in the historical events, and 
2) in the hero himself. i) The history is greatly Con- 
densed and simplified to secure dramatic unity, clear- 
ness, and rapid movement for the action of the play; 
everything is, therefore, omitted which does not bear 
on the conflict of the drama or on Egmont's fate. 
After a brief sketch of the Situation of the country, 
the action begins with the image-breaking, the first 
act of open rebellion against Spain, and, since it was 
due to Egmont's leniency, the first immediate step 
towards his ruin ; the events of the two years between 
that and his death are then Condensed into a few weeks 
(or months) and reduced to such as show the general 
progress of the struggle and suggest the motives of 
the hero's conduct. The interview between Orange 
and Egmont is transferred to Brüssels and made the 
climax of Egmont's warnings ; Alba's hope of seizing 
them together increases the dramatic tension and em- 
phasizes the contrast between them. The regent's ab- 
dication is put before Alba's arrival in order to narrow 
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the struggle down to Alba and Egmont and to make 
the latter's downfall certain. 2) As Goethe's own feel- 
ing was to be so important a part of Egmont's char- 
acter, he was obliged to change the historical figure 
into a nature more Hke his own. He teils Eckermann : ^ 
" If I had wished to make Egmont as history represents 
him, the father of a dozen children, his light-minded 
conduct would have seemed very absurd. Therefore, 
I had to have another Egmont, one more in harmony 
with his own actions and with my poetic views, and 
this is, as Klärchen says, my Egmont... The poet 
must know what ef fects he wishes to produce and must 
arrange his characters accordingly. . . And what 
are the poets for, if they only do the work of the 
historians over again ! The poet must go f urther and, 
if possible, give us something better and higher." 
Elsewhere ^ he says : " For my purpose I had to change 
him into a character with qualities more becoming in 
a youth than in a mature man, in an unmarried man 
than in the father of a family, in an independent man 
than in one who, though liberal-minded, is yet re- 
strained by the various relations of life. After I had 
thus made him young and independent, I gave him a 
boundless love of life, unlimited confidence in himself, 
the power of attracting all men to himself and of thus 
winning the favor of the people, the secret affection 
of a princess, the avowed love of a child of nature, 
the s)rmpathy of a shrewd statesman, and even the 
admiration of the son of his greatest enemy." 

^ Eckennann's Gespräche mit Goethe^ Jan. 31, 1827* 
« Wahrheit und Dichtung^ Bk. 2a 
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Goethe thus makes his hero streng and brave and 
handsome, frank, generous, and kindly, optimistic and 
impulsive, a good soldicr, a poor statesman, a charming 
Personality, and a populär idol — just as he is in his- 
tory, but he omits the pride, vanity, jealousy, careless- 
ness, peevish irritability and instability in the character 
of the historical Egmont, because such faults would 
greatly detract from our regard. The gray-haired man 
is made young and independent and free to follow his 
own innate character, unrestrained by thoughts of home 
and family; he is endowed with a love of life, with a 
joyous optimism, with an ambitious self-confidence, 
which ref lect the young Goethe's own f eeling and serve 
his dramatic purposes much better than the middle- 
aged paterfamilias of history. To secure still further 
regard for his hero, Goethe has greatly reduced the 
prominence of Orange, who, though eleven years 
younger, was much more important; for the same 
reason Hoorne, though he shared Egmont's fate, is 
omitted altogether. On the other band some scenes 
and figures are deliberately added in order to still 
further illustrate and impress the hero's character: 
Klärchen, for instance, is a mirror of his noble qualities, 
in which all his splendid humanity is ref lected ; Brack- 
enburg is a telling contrast which shows us all that the 
hero is not; Count Oliva, the fatherly adviser, empha- 
sizes his lack of prudence and foresight; the secretary 
and Ferdinand, both greatly changed, regard him as an 
ideal of knightly virtues ; the admiration of them all and 
the fictitious affection of the regent are skillfully used 
to impress the demoniac charm of bis personality. 
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THE CHARACTERS. 



To really enjoy a work of art vve should know not 
only what the artist intends to do, but also how he 
does it. A great picture gives us most pleasure when, 
besides the artistic conception or symboHsm, we also 
appreciate the drawing, grouping, setting, coloring and 
other means by which the painter attains his purposes. 
Just so in a drama, besides the great theme or lesson 
of the play, we must study i) the characters — to see 
what typical human nature, what views of life, what 
principles of conduct are embodied in them, and 2) 
the dramatic action, which presents and develops these 
characters and provides the illusion which makes of the 
drama a picture of life 

Egmont is a good example of Goethe's most striking 
peculiarity as a dramatic poet — namely, that he is 
more concerned for the characters than for the action 
of his playsj more for the embodiment of inner psych- 
ological conditions than for the progress of external 
events. Though he has developed this external action 
with care, he has taken even greater pains to build up 
and emphasize character. Besides the action, which 
always shows character, he makes unusual and fre- 
quent use of the monologue (there are half a dozen 
important ones in the play) and of conversations 
which do not further the action, but which do pro- 
vide opportunity for the expression of principles 
that indicate character (cf. the Klärchen scenes, 
Egmont and his secretary, and many others). Again 
he employs the important method of indirect char- 
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acterization, i. e. showing a character reflected in 
the opinions of others. Egmont and Alba especially 
are sketched in this way ; we see Egmont f irst through 
the eyes of Buyck and his friends, then more nearly 
in the regent's criticisms, yet more clearly in Klärchen's 
love, and f inally, as a dimax, he appears himself ; Alba, 
vaguely characterized by Orange, comes closer in the 
reproaches of the regent, in the-bearing of his soldiers, 
in Vansen's caricatures, in his subordinates, Silva and 
Gomez, in his son, until, as a climax, he appears him- 
self. In the same way the figure of Orange is de- 
veloped. Characters thus drawn are then emphasized 
by concentrating attention upon them as they stand in 
the strong light of important situations, and are made 
more vivid by their counterparts in skillfuU contrasts. 
Each of the two great enemies, Egmont and Alba, the 
two friends, Egmont and Orange, the two lovers, Eg- 
mont and Brackenburg, becomes more real and plastic 
by contrast with the other ; the contrasts also between 
Margaret and Klärchen, Alba and Ferdinand, Silva 
and Gomez, Silva and Buyck, Vansen and Jetter serve 
the same purpose. 

Attention has already been called to the features of 
the historical Egmont which Goethe retained and to 
the changes necessary in the play. In deference to his 
historical character Egmont is made the highest type 
of the genuine Flemish nobleman — a bom aristocrat, 
rieh and powerful, but also free and easy, frank and 
kindly, sociable and hospitable, an earnest patriot, a 
loyal subject, a faithful friend, a generous foe, a brave 
and able soldier, a knightly, chivalrous courtier, a 
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lenient governor who is carelessly indifferent to the 
new faith, whose motto is " live and let live," and who 
is, therefore, the idol of his people and the beau ideal 
öf his class. But Egmont is more than an idealized 
• historical figure and the highest type of his nation. 
Goethe takes pains to emphasize the intensely hviman 
side of his nature and to make him a type of the high- 
minded, large-hearted, manly man of any race or age, 
and it is in this embodiment that he has given him, 
whether consciously or not, many idealized traits of 
his own character. Like Goethe Egmont has a frank 
and noble bearing, an irresistible personal charm, that 
wins all hearts and brings him love and admiration 
without his seeking ; he shows a boundless joy in life, 
a sheer joy in living the largest, füllest, intensest life ; 
heedless, fearless, and proudly self-confident, conscious 
of his power and trusting in his integrity, he foUows 
the promptings of his own nature regardless of conse- 
quences;' in his cheerful optimism he does not stop 
long to weigh and consider, but with impulsive courage 
discharges life's nearest duties and then turns to enjoy 
its pleasures; genuine himself he scorns convention- 
ality, resents the restraints of policy, and in exuber- 
ance of spirit indulges in carnival pranks that surprise 
and alarm his friends. In such qualities and in the 
interesting double nature which he describes to 
Klärchen (end of Act III) we are reminded of the 
youthful poet of the early days in Frankfurt and 
Weimar. 

Goethe himself expresses* the real inner importance 

* Wahrheit und Dichtung^ Bk. 20. 
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of Egmont's character as foUows : " The personal 
bravery which distinguishes the hero is "the basis upon 
which his whole being rests, the soil from which it 
Springs. He knows no danger and is bUnd to the 
greatest that approaches him." That does not imply, 
however, that he is thoughtless or frivolous or rashly 
careless of the danger he does not avoid ; on the con- 
trary, in spite of repeated warning, he remains in 
Brüssels, not because he will not heed the danger, 
but because he cannot see it and does not recognize it 
as danger. Sincere, loyal, true, and trustful himself, 
he cannot believe Philip otherwise ; his strong individ- 
uality forces him to see with his own eyes and impels 
him to pursue his own course against the judgment of 
others. Even after Alba's arrival he lives the same 

4 

joyous, care-free life as before, because " it is his 
nature to," because his whole inner seif makes it im- 
possible for him to do otherwise. He may fall, but 
he cannot do violence to his convictions and will not 
change himself into another seif to avoid it. He says : 
" I have never disdained, even for a trifling stake (of 
a victory) to throw the bloody dice (of battle) with 
my brave comrades, and should I haggle when the 
whole free worth of life (the right to be one's own 
seif and live one's own Hfe) is at stake? " ^ It is just 
this pronounced character, which Goethe feit in him- 
self and noticed in others, that he calls the demoniac 
principle, and that is the really important dement in 
the play. 

This mysterious, contradictory, demoniac force he 

^ Egmontf p. 42, lines 21 ff. 
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describes at length, though not very clearly, as follows : 
" I thought I could observe in nature . . . something that 
manifests itself only in contradictions and, therefore, 
cannot be expressed by one idea, much less by one 
word. It was not divine, for it seemed unreasonable ; 
not human, for it had no understanding ; not devilish, 
for it was beneficent; not angelic, for it often showed 
malice. It resembled chance, for it seemed to be no 
result (i. e. of any plan or purpose) ; it was like 
Providence^ for it implied connected plan . . . This 
principle, which seemed to step in among all others, 
to separate and yet to unite them, I called demoniac . . . 
I tried to save myself from this terrible something by 
taking refuge, as usual, behind a picture (i. e. the 
drama Egmont) . . . But this demoniac principle ap- 
pears most terrible when it dominates some human 
character. . . Such persons are not always the best 
men . . . but a tremendous force emanates from them 
and they exercise an incredible power over all creatures 
. . . and who can say how far such an influence may 
extend?. . . in vain do more enlightened people suspect 
them as being deceived or deceivers, the masses are 
still attracted by them." * Elsewhere Goethe has ex- 
pressed this demoniac principle perhaps most clearly 
in his poem: 

Urttjorte* Or^^l^ifd^. (1817) 
SStc an bent %Ci% bcr bid^ ber SSelt öerlie^n, 
S)te 6onnc ftanb jum ©ru^c ber ^kneten, 
S5ift alfobalb unb fort unb fort gebieten 
9^ad^ bcm ©efe^, toouacf) hu angetreten. 

* Wahrheit und Dichtung^ Bk. 20. 
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@o mu^t bu fein, btr fannft bu ni(]^t cntpicl^tt, 
60 fagten fc^on Sibljllcn unb ^roJ)]^ctcn ; 
Unb feine Seit unb feine SWad^t gerftücfelt 
©eprägte SJorm, bie lebenb fic^ entiüidelt.^ 

It is difficult to explain such a mysterious force, 
which Goethe himself told Eckermann^ was " not to be 
solved by understanding or reason." His references 
to it seem to show that in the demoniac principle he 
saw a two-fold power which, for want of better terms, 
rhay be expressed as follows : a) an inscrutable will or 
supernatural force without and above a man, that directs 
his course, " shapes his ends," and shows itself in the 
destiny of his unknown future ; b) a mysterious power 
within a man, which makes him see and do things in 
his own way ; " that necessary individuality expressed 
and defined at birth, that characteristic nature which 
makes one man different from all others, however 
otherwise similar " — in short, that irresistible driving 
force of innate genius, which Goethe saw in Napoleon, 
Frederick the Great, Paganini, and others, which he 
portrays in Faust, which Schiller embodies in Wallen- 
stein. In Egmont a) manifests itself rnost strongly 
in the ever increasing danger which comes ever nearer 
in the person and policy of Alba, and b) in the magic 
charm of Egmont's personal magnetism, his boundless 
self-confidence, his blindness to danger, in short in the 

1 Cf. also his poem : Grenzen der Menschheit and his reference 
in the poem : Das Göttliche to " the great, etemal, brazen laws ac- 
cording to which we all complete the circle of our existence." 
Uhland's Das Glück von Edenhall also treats the same subject. 

^ Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe y March 2, 1831. 
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ever stronger compelling power of his pronounced and 
positive character. This demoniac element is the new 
dramatic feature, to show the conflict between its two 
phases ^ the chief problem of the play. Egmont is a 
tragic hero not because he falls in the Dutch struggle 
for freedom, but because, following his conscience and 
the demoniac pull of his character, he defies the danger 
which Orange wisely avoids, throws down the gauntlet 
to destiny, and pays the penalty with his life. We are 
reconciled to the tragic issue by the hero's noble defense 
of liberty, by his moral victory in spite of his death, 
and by its results as symbolized in his dream. 

This demoniac principle finds an exactly opposite 
embodiment in the grim figure of Alba. As with 
Egmont, so here Goethe retains the essential historical 
features and has added such as emphasize the contrast 
with the hero. Alba is the cold, arrogant Spanish 
grandee, a famous soldier, a smooth, persuasive 
courtier, the fanatical tool of a bigoted king — a man 
with dark, haggard face, deep, burning eyes, and stern, 
forbidding presence. His relentless nature and cruel 
methods win the admiration of few and the love of 
none. As the counterpart of Egmont, he is silent, 
secretive, distrustful, a jealous rival, an implacable 
enemy, a heartless logician, to whom might is the only 

1 (Joethe found the two combined in his own case in Oct. 1775, 
when, divided between Weimar and Italy, he foUowed a subtle in- 
ner impulse and the f inger of fate, " that dear, invisible something 
that leads and teaches me," and went to Weimar. His autobiog- 
raphy also cites Egmont's words to his secretary, "Kind, Kind, 
nicht weiter" etc., as expressing his own möod at the time. 
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right, the champion of absolute despotism, who resorts 
to fiendish cruelty to establish that principle, because 
he is convinced that it is the only proper govemment. 
He is loyal to his king and shows a sort of love for 
his son, but his loyalty seems not whoUy disinterested, 
and his love is not that of a father's heart, but rather 
his ambition to leave in his son a faithful copy of him- 
self behind him. As a man of great executive ability, 
indomitable will, and most positive character, he exer- 
cises a tremendous power over others, even over the 
king himself ; but, while Egmont wins all hearts and 
is surrounded by admiring friends, Alba inspires only 
terror and Stands out alone, hated of all men. The 
contrast is still further accentuated by adding the 
private and personal enmity of the two men to their 
difference in personal character and political opinions. 
As a pronounced individuality Alba is, like Egmont, 
a demoniac nature, though of exactly opposite kind — 
a spirit of darkness, in contrast with that spirit of light. 
What he says and does is the consistent, necessary 
result of such a character; impelled by it he advises 
the expedition to Brüssels, and as a very demon of 
destruction, dictates the ruthless measures which are 
to crush the Flemish people. As with Egmont, so 
here the band of inscrutable destiny is extended over 
Alba, determining his course; fortune seems now to 
help, now to hinder his plans; after the flight of 
Orange he wavers for a moment in spite of himself, 
in the most dramatic Situation in the play he pauses 
before the urn of destiny; but the demoniac pull of 
his character is too great, the arrival of Egmont too 
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favorable a sign — the scale is turned. But victory 
is not bis for long; the black balance of destiny is in 
the band of eternal justice, and Egmont's death, which 
was to Steel Ferdinand's beart and to crush the ob- 
stinate people, forever alienates the one and rouses the 
other to rebellion that resülts in the freedom fore- 
shadowed in the bero's dream. " So zwingt dich das 
Geschick denn auch, du Unbezwinglicher " — thy hopes 
for thy son are vain, the cause thou hast lived for is 
lost! 

Orange, Egmont's friend, is no less bis counterpart 
than bis enemy Alba. Thougb merely outlined, bis 
character is sketched with rare skill. He is the careful, 
coldly calculating diplomat, the silent, cautious, sus- 
picious observer, the sbrewd judge of men, the far- 
sighted Student of affairs, the champion of justice, the 
reliance of bis people, the special aversion of bis en- 
emies. Thougb he appears but once, he is feit all 
througb the play as the prudent, vigilant statesman, 
in contrast with the rash, light-hearted soldier, Eg- 
mont. His almost prophetic vision greatly emphasizes 
Egmont's demoniac blindness; bis profoundly earnest 
spirit regards even the small things of life as serious, 
while Egmont takes even the most serious matters but 
ligbtly; bis sound judgment and prompt decision save 
bim to bimself and bis people, wbile Egmont's rash 
defiance of danger is fatal. Thougb he is a cold 
politician, he bas a warm beart ; thougb really younger 
than bis friend he is made much older, so that bis 
warning may be the more impressive. The loving ap- 
peal of such a fatherly friend rouses our fears to the 
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highest pitch and serves the dramatic purpose of show- 
ing Egmont's responsibility for bis fate. 

Yet another affective contrast to Egmont is provided 
in the freely invented figure of Brackenburg. This 
typical unhappy lover, the embodiment of the unfaiUng 
fidelity of bis people, is as melancholy as bis more 
fortunate rival is sanguine. His nature is as patient 
and passive as Egmont's is restless and active; he is 
a man of deep feeling and noble natural endowment, 
but sby, introspective, unable to express bimself; he 
lacks all the energy, enthusiasm, and manly vigor that 
distinguish Egmont, and has not the will or the 
courage to turn his gloomy brooding into healthy ac- 
tion. His only ambition is his love and a life of passive 
enjoyment in his own narrow circle. His bitter dis- 
appointment inspires pity but hardly sympathy, because, 
lacking the strength to bear it, he seems to deserve it. 
Though he emphasizes Egmont, distinctly elevates 
Klärchen's character, and serves other important dra- 
matic purposes, he hardly deserves the prominence he 
receives. Goethe drew his character in such detail no 
doubt because his own unhappy love was still so fresh 
in his mind. But for his break with Lili, he too might 
have settled in Frankfurt to the narrow life of a 
Brackenburg, instead of the high career he longed for. 
Moreover the memories of Werther's unhappy passion, 
reflecting his own hopeless love for Lotte Buff, had 
not yet faded, and he may have feit impelled to give 
them this further embodiment. At any rate the bitter- 
ness of unrequited love has perhaps never been more 
vividly portrayed. 
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Turning from these striking contrasts to Egmont, 
we find the hero's character supplemented and further 
developed in Klärchen, a fictitious figure, yet a very 
vivid reflection of the noblest human side of his natura. 
She is the child of the people, simple, naive, natural, 
genuine, the ideal of woman's self-forgetting, self- 
sacrificing devotion, the only woman an Egmont could 
love, the embodiment of the love the youthful Goethe 
sought for himself. Her character, especially in its 
changing moods and psychological contradictions, is 
sketched with the tenderest care. The contrasts be- 
tween her gravity and gaiety, her maidenly shyjiess 
and her proud confession of her love, her modest con- 
cealment of her feeling and her heroic appeal to the 
people to rescue her lover are especially striking. The 
psychology of her double relation to Egmont and 
Brackenburg is a master study. In this embodiment 
of his youthful ideal Goethe was careful not to let the 
least taint of suspicion rest upon the purity of her 
love; she is Egmont's jewel, not his plaything; she 
looks up to him with child-like admiration and wonder- 
ing reverence as to a superior being, and as she slowly 
realizes the to her incomprehensible fact that the great 
Egmont, the govemor, the splendid courtier, the 
regent's favorite, the people^s idol has given her his 
heart, her admiration changes to a love that fills her 
life and knows no future without him. 

Under such an influence she naturally takes on some- 
thing of that demoniac character so strong in him; 
dominated by her love, she disregards the warnings 
of her mother as he does those of his friends; like 
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him she cares not what the uncertain future may bring, 
but gives herseif up to the happiness of the present; 
she disdains all the restraints of social Convention, 
turns from the safe, but narrow life which Bracken- 
burg could offer, and shrinks not even from death 
that she may be with Egmont. Her tragic fate grows 
out of her double relation to both her lovers, her 
atonement is her great suffering, her death is tragic 
because she disregards the dictates of prudence to 
follow her heart. As a child of the people, she Com- 
bines the best traits of her people's character; her 
devption to Egmont is the highest embodiment of 
their affection for him, the symbol of their relation 
to him; her appeal for his rescue, though unheeded 
for the moment, shows their conscience at work, 
suggesting the means at last adopted to throw off 
the Spanish yoke; her heroic death is typical of their 
willingness to sacrifice their all for freedom; there- 
fore Egmont's dream shows the goddess of liberty 
with Klärchen's features, and is the prophecy of the 
reward of that sacrifice. 

Klärchen has often and aptly been called the twin 
sister of Gretchen and in her girlish charm, spon- 
taneous feeling, and self-forgetful devotion much re- 
sembles her. As with Faust and Gretchen, her love 
for Egmont is the union of heart with head, of 
nature with culture; as with Gretchen, her native 
nobility of soul and heroic courage lift her above 
her humble Station and make her her lover's equal. 
It is impossible to find any model for Klärchen 
among the poet's own female friends, yet there is no 
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doubt that the figure grew out of bis own experi- 
ences. Wben be broke witb Lili and " bad to fill 
up tbe gulf tbat separated bim from ber witb some- 
tbing Spiritual and soulful," be probably bad in mind 
tbe love of Kläreben, wbicb tben naturally became 
all tbat Lili's regard bad not been — a love tbat would 
belp, not binder bis career, a love tbat was free, 
spontaneous, unselfisb, tbe love of a devoted beart, 
not tbe love of tbe intellect, dictated by prudence, 
by family reasons of rank and wealtb, and restrained 
in its expression by social Conventions. In ber 
sympatby for Brackenburg Kläreben reminds us a 
little of Wertber's Lotte, in ber bero-worsbip of Eg- 
mont sbe somewbat resembles Friederike Brion, but 
it is a mistake to say tbat eitber served as a model 
for ber. 

Tbe diametrieal contrast of tbe modest Kläreben, 
tbe simple cbild of tbe people, is tbe mannisb regent, 
tbe Duebess Margaret, witb ber gout and ber mous- 
taebe, drawn witb a few bold strokes by a master 
band. Goetbe invented ber seeret affection for Eg- 
mont and made ber more lenient and liberal, but 
otberwise bas retained ber essential bistorical fea- 
tures. Sbe is a woman of tbe bigbest elass, a woman 
of tbe World, a woman of affairs, a trained poli- 
tieian, witb a man's ambitious, autoeratie nature and 
sbarp, discriminating judgment, but witb a woman's 
keen intuitions and irritable nervousness, tbat sbows 
itself in basty conclusions based more on feeling 
tban on logie. Tbe king's will is ber law; placed 
as mediator between king and people, sbe tries to 
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please both and succeeds in pleasing neither. The 
contrast with the deliberate, far-sighted Orange and 
the calm, inexorable Alba shows her greatest weak- 
ness to be her indecision, her inability to cope with 
a new and dangerous or extraordinary Situation. 

The minor characters of the play are sketched 
with no less skill and power. Klärchen's mother is 
the anxious matron whose whole concem is her 
daughter's welfare. With a limited horizon herseif 
she sees that happiness only in the same riarrow life 
by the side of the qonventional Brackenburg, whose 
suit she favors; yet she is f lattered by Egmont's at- 
tentions, encourages Klärchen to receive them and 
then, with characteristic lack of logic, upbraids her 
for doing so. Machiavelli is the careful diplomat, 
the obsequious courtier, yet, in spite of his position, 
the unprejudiced observer of affairs, whose liberal 
opinions serve as the most effective commentary on 
the narrow policy of Philip's government. He was 
an historical character in the Service of the regent, 
but must not be confounded with the famous Italian 
historian and statesman (1469-1527) whose name he 
bears and whose views he often expresses. Richard, 
Egmont's secretary, is the devoted sübordinate who 
knows his master's failings, but loves him for his 
noble character, and whose anxiety for his safety 
rouses our sense of his danger. The historical Fardi- 
nand is greatly changed and becomes a noble, impul- 
sive, pleasure-loving youth, the ardent admirer of 
Egmont, whose character he reflects and whom he 
has chosen as his ideal in spite of Alba's iron dis- 
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cipline ; he is used to emphasize the charm of Egmont's 
Personality and the heroism of his death, and to 
embödy the nemesis that finally overtakes his grim 
and cruel father. Silva and Gomez are wonderful 
echoes of Alba, the one clear and distinct, because 
he is near, the other fainter, because of his distance 
from his master. In the same way the easy-going, 
hearty, kindly Buyck and the half comic, half pathetic 
old Veteran, Ruysum, reflect their leader, Egmont. 
The contrast between these two types of soldiers is 
striking, but its chief ptrrpose is to further accentuate 
the contrast between the two Commanders who have 
made them what they are. 

In contrast to Shakespeare and Schiller, Goethe 
represents the people in Egmont not in mass, but 
by a few well chosen types. In fact the peculiar 
psychological nature of the play does not admit any 
such use of the people as a united force; if the 
people had risen in mass as in Teil, Egmont would 
not have fallen. Goethe is, therefore, content to show 
the possibility of such an uprising (cf. the incipient 
riot, Act II, scene i) and then gives us the people 
in masterly types which represent: i) different 
provinces — Friesland in Ruysum, Holland in Buyck, 
Brabant in the others; 2) different occupations — 
soldier, Citizen, carpenter, tailor, merchant, soap- 
boiler, clerk, and notary; 3) different finely graded 
social ranks — from the influential guild-master, the 
carpenter, to the vagabond, Vansen; 4) different po- 
litical views — the Spanish partisan, Seifensieder, the 
conservative Zimmerman, the liberal Soest, the dem- 
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pcratic Jetter, the socialistic Vansen; 5) different 
religious views — the Seifensieder is an honest cath- 
oHc, the others more or less ardent adherents of the 
new Protestant faith, while the nimble Vansen would 
believe anything or everything or nothing as circum- 
stances might demand. Vansen is in fact the best 
drawn character among them and perhaps the best 
demagogue on the stage. He is the professional 
agitator, the curb-stone orator, with great native 
shrewdness and foresight, but a moral coward, who 
has forgotten his reverses and his principles in drink 
and tries to rouse the people, not as a patriot, ♦but 
as one who would trouble the waters that he may 
fish the more safely. 

THE DRAMATIC STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 

The action of the typical tragedy is divided as 
follows: i) the exposition or introduction, which, 
usually in the first act, shows us the time and place 
of the action, the dramatic Situation, the theme of 
the conflict, presents important characters, puts us 
in the proper mood of appreciation and sympathy, 
and excites our interest in what is Coming; 2) the 
ascending action, which, adding other characters, fol- 
lows the fortunes of the hero through ever greater 
complications to its highest point, i. e. to 3) the 
climax of the action, usually reached in the third act; 
4) the descending action, which, after the sudden 
change of the climax, carries the now waning for- 
tune of the hero down to 5) the catastrophe, which 
's his death or ruin. The typical tragedy thus has 
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five acts, one devoted to each of these divisions; 
even where it is Condensed to three, these five parts 
are more or less clearly marked. 

Taking up Egmont according to this plan, we must 
inquire what central thought or theme Goethe meant 
to embody and how he illustrates it in the action of 
his play. We have seen that his interest was not 
only historical, but also and especially psychological. 
He wrote therefore, not merely an historical drama 
on the Netherlands struggle for freedom and not 
merely a study of Count Egmont's character; the 
theme of the play is rather the conflict between two 
views of life as typified by two peoples and es- 
pecially as embodied by two men. It was not the 
tyranny of Philip, not the resistance of the Flemings, 
but the contrast between these two demoniac natures, 
Egmont and Alba, that in^terested him most; this 
demoniac conflict, this elemental struggle between the 
powers of light and darkness, so to speak, seemed 
to him extremely dramatic and tragic. The purpose 
of the play is, therefore, not merely to show that the 
Flemings won their freedom, not to portray the 
career of the historical Egmont, but, using histor- 
ical action and figures as examples, tc show how a 
man, especially a man of great personal power and 
rieh natural endowment, is driven by the innate force 
of his strong individuality on to his fate, to show 
that, though a man may think he is deciding his 
own course, there is yet above him the band of invis- 
ible, inscrutable destiny, a " divinity that shapes our 
ends," determining the issue. 
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The exposition occupies the first act. The shooting- 
match carries us to the scene of the action and into 
the atmosphere of the play; the people appear in 
well contrasted types; the dramatic Situation is ex- 
plained and the previous events that have led to it; 
the historical background for the psychological action 
is sketched in the political and religious differences 
between king and people; important characters are 
introduced indirectly in the descriptions of others; 
special attention is drawn to Egmont, the populär 
idol and the hero of the play. Scene 2 marks the 
beginning of the real action in the news of the riots 
in Egmont's province of Flanders, continues the ex- 
position by showing the government's attitude towards 
the questions the people had been discussing, and 
advances the action in Margaretes summons to her 
Council; the regent's effective contrast of Egmont 
with Orange brings us nearer to the hero and makes 
US aware of the dangers that lie before him. Scene 3 
adds a charming idyll of home life to the setting of 
the play and develops the action in the regent's pre- 
cautions against the spread of the riots. The indirect 
characterization of Egmont reaches an intended and 
effective climax in the further and nearer view of 
him through Klärchen's eyes and in the contrast 
with Brackenburg. As the center of interest in the 
whole first act, he is made to stand out on the his- 
torical background as a strong, noble, lovable nature, 
whose demoniac personal charm wins all hearts. The 
Suggestion of his danger rouses sympathy, and the 
*^sychological question: What will he (or any man 
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like him) do, as this danger increases? — not the 
question: What did the historical Egmont do? is the 
key-note of the play. 

The ascending action goes on to the crisis at the 
end of Act IV. In II, i the Council has met, but 
even during its Session the restless people, fooled by 
the oily tongue of the demagogue and roused by the 
lash of his scorn, start a riot opportunely quelled by 
the hero, whose first appearance is the more im- 
pressive for its long delay. Scene 2 is less important 
for the external dramatic movement than for the inner, 
psychological action. The sense of Egmont's danger, 
so far but vaguely expressed, increases as earnest 
warnings from the best informed sources are disre- 
garded. The regent holds him responsible for the 
outbreak in Flanders; Orange, his great counterpart, 
wams him of Philip's desperate plans, of Alba's 
mission, of Margaretes threatened flight, but in spite 
of this solemn personal appeal Egmont decides to 
remain, not. because he is careless of danger, but 
because he does not believe it exists, because his 
strong individuality, his demoniac character forces him 
to See with his own eyes, because his destiny impels 
him to follow his own trustful nature, emphasized 
by the contrast with Orange, and to still trust the 
king. Act III, scene i confirms Orange's fears; 
the threatened danger comes nearer in the regent's 
announcement of her own retirement before the ap- 
proach of Alba; her bitter denunciation leads us to 
expect the worst when he comes. As welcome relief 
from such dramatic tension, scene 2 brings a pause in 
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the action and opportunity to emphasize important 
features in the hero's character; to Klärchen Egmont 
reveals his inmost seif; it is a bright picture of hap- 
piness, but shaded with subtle melancholy, for it is 
but the lull before the storm whose ominous rumbling 
we have heard so long. In IV, i the storm breaks; 
Alba has come, the regent has gone, tyranny is in 
complete control. The character of the grim Span- 
iard, already outlined by Orange and the regent, is 
made terribly evident in the dejection of the people 
under the ban of a demoniac power they cannot re- 
sist. Egmont is still unhurt and only the demagogue 
seems to realize his danger. In scene 2 the tension 
increases as the crisis draws on; in Silva, Gomez, 
Ferdinand we get ever closer to the great " spider " 
who is busy spreading his net. As with Egmont be- 
fore, so here, Goethe adds touch after touch to the 
character of Alba; at last he appears himself and 
lays his plans for the arrest of the nobles ; but Orange 
has escaped, and Alba hesitates before the urn of 
inscrutable destiny — the last retarding dement before 
the crisis. He is, however, no less a demoniac na- 
ture than Egmont, though of opposite kind, and 
remains true to that character, especially as he sees 
the hand of favoring destiny in this opportunity to 
get his enemy into his power. It is perhaps the most 
dramatic Situation Goethe ever created. 

The crisis of the play, the high tide of the action, 
comes in the arrest of Egmont at the end of the 
famous interview (IV, 2) in which these two de- 
moniac natures, the two peoples, and the two life- 
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philosophies they represent are so strongly contrasted. 
It is the great scene of the play; under tremendous 
dramatic tension it brings together the two great con- 
flicting forces of the drama (not merely Spain and 
the Netherlands, nor tyranny and liberty, nor yet two 
historical personages, but especially two opposite ex- 
amples of demoniac character) and in Egmont's noble 
defense of liberal government marks the highest 
point in the hero's fortunes. 

The descending action fills Act V and foUows Eg- 
mont's rapidly waning fortunes to the end. The news 
of his arrest has spread; Klärchen's vain efforts to 
save him by force or cunning remove one more hope 
and deepen the conviction that he is doomed. She 
learns the grim preparations for his death, and her 
resolve to die, in terrible contrast to her happiness 
in that same room, prepares us for the worst. Eg- 
mont hears his sentence without flinching, though 
he bitterly denounces its injustice. As a last retarding 
dement emphasizing the end, Ferdinand's unexpected 
sympathy, which is Alba's nemesis and the strongest 
condemnation of his character, inspires new hope 
and accentuates Egmont's heroism when that also 
fails him. 

The catastrophe brings his death, but impresses 
his moral victory, and the vision of his dream adds 
the consolation that he does not fall in vain. A 
summary shows that the action makes decided progress 
in each act: i) Philip's tyranny leads to the riots 
in Flanders; 2) as the first result, greater uneasiness 
of the people and the flight of Orange while Eg- 
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mont remains in spite of threefold waming (Act II) ; 
3) as the second result, the retirement of the regent 
in anticipation of Alba's Coming (Act III) ; 4) as 
the third result, Alba's arrival and its consequences, 
culminating in Egmont's arrest (Act IV) and in 
5) his death (Act V). 

Parallel with and upon the background of this ex- 
ternal action or progress of events goes the internal 
action or development of the psychological conflict; 
the more threatening the danger, the more eamest 
the warnings, the greater the hero's confidence, the 
stronger his resolve to disregard them; the nearer 
the band of destiny descends upon him, the more 
does his demoniac nature impel him to persist in his 
course — until both extemal and internal action unite 
in the crisis that leads to his ruin. 

It is evident, therefore, that, while this action may 
not show the close unity of some of Schiller's plays, 
for instance, '^Egmont is by no means a mere series 
of pictures without any real dramatic plan, as some 
suppose. Its great drawback is that it is not posi- 
tive and evident enough for the ordinary reader; its 
importance lies too much in the negative, inner, 
psychological conflict, with too large an dement of 
mysterious destiny, to be easily understood. Goethe 
himself said of this play :^ " I hope it will not lose 
by a second reading, for I know what I have put 
into it and that it all cannot be read out at once." 
It is characteristic of him that he is always more 
concerned iov, the portrayal of inner experience than 

1 Letter to Herder, Nov. 3, 1787, 
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for external Happenings and yet here each event is 
carefully motivated by what goes before; what Hap- 
pens is the result of consistent character, so that the 
chain of cause and effect is complete, and there is 
a Union of all parts in one great end. In spite of 
first impressions, when looked at closely the dramatic 
structure of the play shows great regularity. The 
three scenes of the exposition (Act I) with Egmont 
as their center of interest, correspond exactly in the 
relation of cause and effect to the three following 
scenes in which he appears: I, i shows the feeling 
of the people towards him, II, i the result in his 
influence upon them; I, 2 gives the opinion of the 
government of him and Orange, II, 2 their attitude 
towards it; I, 3 shows the beginning of Klärchen's 
love and III, 2 the development of it. III, i is all 
that Interrupts this perfect symmetry.^ 

Again four scenes, beginning the first two and the 
last two acts, discuss the Situation from the Standpoint 
of the people, and four (I, 2 ; II, 2 ; III, 3 ; and IV, 2) 
from that of the ruling classes. Each of the populär 
scenes shows a natural advance over the other, and is 
in tone and contents perfectly adapted to the progress 
of the action. Ferdinand's figure of the Coming storm 
(p. 73, line 5) is suggested at once: the first scene is 
bright and sunny, but faint muttering of distant 
thunder is heard in the complaints of the people against 
, Philip; in the second the air is sultry, the excited 
people uneasy and irritable ; the climax is reached in the 

^ Cf. Lehmann: Der Deutsche Unterricht^ Berlin, 1897, pp. 
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third, when the storm is upon them and the crash of the 
thunderbolt is awaited with mingled fear and curiosity, 
which prompt each frightened Citizen to seek encour- 
agement from bis equally frightened neighbor; in the 
fourth the holt has fallen, their idol is Struck, but their 
terror is such that none dares to lift a finger to help 
him. 

In the same way the Klärchen scenes, though well 
woven into the main action, have also a complete de- 
velopment of their own ; her love, caref ully motivated 
in I, 3, reaches its climax in III, 2, and after the crisis 
of her failure to rouse the people, rapidly moves on to 
the catastrophe of her death. In the Ferdinand episode 
the son of Alba is at first Egmont's secret admirer, then 
learns bis father's plans for the arrest of bis friend 
and is forced to assist in them; bis feeling reaches a 
crisis in the interview in prison, and an utter change 
of heart brings the catastrophe in the death of his 
regard for his father and his devotion to the memory 
of his friend. 

Besides this unity of action, the unities of time and 
place are also observed, at least as far as reasonable 
modern Interpretation requires. The play is laid in 
Brüssels, and the scene changes only so often as the 
action demands. Events are Condensed into the shortest 
possible time consistent with what must happen within 
that time. Act I occupies two days with several days 
between scenes i and 2; after an interval of several 
days II and III fall on one day ; after söme weeks the 
scenes of IV follow on two days, separated by a day 
or so; V foUows a few hours after IV and occupies 
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two days, with one day between scenes 2 and 3. Eg- 
mont is then executed on the morning of the third day. 

STYLE AND TONE OF THE PLAY. 

The style and technique of Egmont offer the greatest 
interest to students of Goethe because the play marks 
* a turning-point in his artistic development. The dozen 
years covered by its composition are years of the slow 
ripening of the exuberant, youthful poet that con- 
ceived it into the mature artist that finished it, and, 
though its unity did not suffer, the effects of the great 
changes in the author are evident in his work. Under 
the influenae of Shakespeare he wrote in Götz von Ber- 
lichingen a play as different from the then prevailing 
German Standard as could be imagined, a thoroughly 
Storm and Stress drama virtually without plot or unity 
and with only the personality of the hero to hold to- 
g^ther a series of vivid, dramatic scenes from the life 
of his time. During the first ten years in Weimar and 
especially during his stay in Italy, he gradually turns 
away from the bold realism of the Storm and Stress 
and from the intense humanity of Shakespeare and 
falls more and more under the spell of the beautiful 
idealism, the noble .simplicity and the quiet, majestic 
dignity of classic art and literature. His youthful im- 
petuousness cools down and gradually gives place to the 
artistic moderation of later years. He writes no longer 
a Götz, but now an Iphigenie — the greatest possible 
contrast. Egmont, begun in Frankfurt and finished 
in Rome, is the bridge between the two. Though 
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finished late, it bears the stamp of the earlier time, 
because in revising and completing it Goethe found it 
impossible to make radical changes without rewriting 
the whole. The play, therefore, shows the vivid realism 
and the bold individualism of the Storni and Stress 
combined with the closer dramatic unity and classic 
idealism of later works. The Storm and Stress con- 
sidered poetry an artificial speech, therefore Egmont, 
like Götz, is written in prose, while Iphigenie and Tasso, 
though finished about the same time, are in classic 
verse. Like Götz it shows many characters and fre- 
quent change of scene, where the plays of the Italian 
period have but few. Again it combines vivid external 
action with psychological conflict, while later plays 
depend almost entirely on the inner soul struggle for 
their interest. The language varies greatly in tone in 
different parts of the play; the early scenes have a 
spontaneous naturalness and sharp individuality of 
speech well adapted to the rank and character of the 
persons concerned, while the scenes written or revised 
later show, especially in passages füll of deep feeling, 
an idealized style which is often almost iambic verse 
written as prose. Goethe speaks ^ himself of his effort 
to change the " too free and too easy, student-like tone " 
of his early drafts into a style more in keeping with 
the dignity of the subject. It is perhaps fortunate 
that his changes were not more sweeping, because a 
Storm and Stress theme with classical treatment might 
not have been pleasing. 

1 Letter to Frau von Stein, March 20, 1782. 
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CRITICISM OF THE PLAY. 

When Egmont, the difficult task of so many years, 
was at last finished, Goethe naturally hoped that it 
would satisfy the critics and please his friends. But 
he was disappointed. He had spent his best efforts 
upon it, had written it " with more f reedom and con- 
scientiousness " than any other play and considered 
it his masterpiece so far, yet the Weimar circle received 
it coldly, the theater public was indifferent, the critics 
for the most part were adverse, even violent. Goethe 
was greatly pained, but contented himself with replies 
to the objections of intimate friends, such as Karl 
August, Frau von Stein, and Herder. After careful 
consideration, however, he declined to make the changes 
suggested, because they were entirely inconsistent with 
his conception of the theme. -By far the most adverse 
criticism appeared in the Allgemeine Litteraturzeitung, 
Sept. 20, 1788, and came from the pen of Schiller — 
a most unfortunate circumstance, which has lent the 
weight of a great name to one-sided views that would 
have been given up long ago, if such a genius had not 
expressed them. 

Schiller feit specially competent to criticise Egmont 
because for some years he had been deep in the 
study of the period, was even then Publishing his 
own Revolt of the Netherlands, and had embodied 
some phases of the subject in his own drama Don 
Carlos the year before. However, with all his histor- 
ical knowledge, dramatic intuition, and critical in- 
sight, he did not understand Goethe nor his purposes 
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in the play, and was, therefore, from the Start a preju- 
diced judge. He was then not quite twenty-nine, 
ten years younger in age and experience than Goethe, 
and still under the ban of the poetic and artistic 
conceptions of the Storni and Stress, which the older 
and riper poet had already outgrown. He says him- 
self in a letter to Körner (Sept. 28, 1788) that his 
whole nature, point of view, and modes of thought 
are so radically different from Goethe that they 
would never come together. Yet his critique seems 
to have been prompted partly by a desire to attract 
Goethe's favorable attention, for, believing his strict- 
ures to be just, he could naturally count on the grati- 
tude of so large a nature as his brother poet. It 
is likely also that the ambitious youth was jealous 
of his greater rival. At any rate he complained to 
Körner (March 9, 1789) that " this man, this Goethe, 
was once for all in his way and reminded him too 
often how harshly fate had dealt with him." He 
may, therefore, have feit impelled to show that there 
was now in Germany another poet who also deserved 
recognition. Again we must remember that Schiller 
was historian as well as dramatist, and that Egmont 
no doubt offended his historical conscience. The 
patient investigator who had spent years sketching 
these very same characters in all their historical de- 
tails and from largely the same sources, was indignant 
at the deviations from history which Goethe allowed 
himself. Thoughts of Egmont's gray hairs and of 
his wife and eleven children must have seriously 
disturbed his illusions when he came to look upon 
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Goethe's hero, the handsome young lover of Klär- 
chen. 

Confining the discussion to important points, we 
find that Schiller's more serious objections are directed 
against the hero and against the dramatic structure 
of the play. He denies Egmont the real greatness 
of character of a tragic hero and regards him as a 
man whom we can love for his beautiful hiunanity, 
but who does not impress us by extraordinary qual- 
ities, a free and easy, self-satisfied, careless natura 
who lets things happen and does nothing either for 
himself or his country. If we regard Egmont as 
merely an historical drama, these objections have 
weight, but Goethe was writing more than an his- 
torical play; his chief interest was psychological, and 
he saw the dramatic conflict not in the struggle with 
Spain but in the clash of the two demoniac natures 
of Egmont and Alba. Egmont's laisser faire con- 
duct, therefore, is not indolent weakness; his self- 
conf idence, his unshaken trust in the king, is really 
his strength and the necessary outgrowth of that 
personal bravery which Groethe regarded as the very 
essence of his pronounced character. Such a man 
is certainly extraordinary. Failing to understand 
this demoniac dement, which is really the important 
thing in the play, Schiller sees Egmont's tragic fate 
in his double relation to his people and to the gov- 
ernment and does not realize that Goethe intended 
to put it in his demoniac disregard of danger and 
his defiance of destiny. In spite of his objections 
Schiller admits that Egmont rouses our " fear and 
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sympathy " and moves us as a tragic hero should — 
which IS, after all, the great purpose of tragedy. 
Again Schiller objected to Goethe's changes in the 
historical Egmont ; he misses the " tender husband 
and father " and thinks the conflict should have been 
put in the father's struggle with himself — whether, 
for his own safety, he should fly and leave his family 
in danger, or whether, forgetting seif, he should risk 
danger to stay with his wife and children. Treated 
thus as a domestic tragedy, Egmont would have made' 
an impressive play, but this again was not the kind of a 
play Goethe intended. It was the clash of a demoniac 
nature with its destiny, not the conflict in a father's 
heart which he set out to portray, and he, therefore, 
carefully removed the family reasons that kept the 
historical Egmont in Brüssels, and makes the hero 
young and free to foUow the impulses of his nature. 
While Schiller is right in thus condemning Egmont 
as a domestic-historical tragedy, he is wrong in sup- 
posing that Goethe intended such a treatment or that 
this is the only proper treatment of which the theme 
admitted. 

Schiller further censures the dramatic structure of 
the play as showing " no striking events, no dominant 
passion, no complication, no dramatic plan, and as 
being merely a series of single actions or pictures, 
held together by our interest in the hero." And 
yet the riots in Flanders, the displacement of the 
regent's regime by Alba's reign of terror, Egmont's 
decision to remain in Brüssels in spite of warning, 
his defiance of destiny in confronting Alba, his arrest 
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and execution are all important events and very dra- 
matically treated. Egmont's demoniac blindness, his 
persistent reliance upon himself, his unshakable trust 
in the king is certainly a " dominant passion " ; at any 
rate it is so strong that an average man like his sec- 
retary is terrified even to think of it. The really 
close dramatic unity of the action, the careful motiva- 
tion of each scene and Situation, has already been 
treated at length and need not be discussed again here. 
Schiller also objects to Egmont's dream at the end 
as a " salto mortale in die Opernwelt," which destroys 
the realism of the play; but he does not prove his 
Statement. In fact it is difficult to see wherein it is 
operatic. It is not real, of course, but symbolic, 
and as a symbol serves its purpose more directly 
and effectively than any other means. It is not an 
abrupt " leap " out of the world of reality, as Schiller 
says; we are carefully prepared for it by what goes 
before. Just before her death Klärchen expresses her 
confidence that " God will send some angel, before 
whose holy touch bolts and bonds will fall, to lead 
him through the night to f reedom " and her own 
resolve to " go out secretly in this darkness to meet 
him" (cf. p. 97, 6-12). As Egmont lies asleep, 
his thoughts, still busy with "the two sweetest joys 
of his heart," his love of Klärchen and his love of 
liberty, take form — the angel appears that was to 
lead him; it is Klärchen, mingled by the dream into 
one with the goddess of liberty, who gives him the 
" Kranz des Siegs " (carefully provided p. 100, 
line i) in token of his own victory and the reward 
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o£ liberty in störe for bis people. This symbolic 
dream is not only very natural and affective, as 
showing the sleeper's thoughts, but it is also a means 
sanctioned by the usage of the best poets. Shakespeare 
employs it with tremendous effect in Richard III, 
and Schiller himself in bis Jungfrau von Orleans 
goes even a step further and introduces the Black 
Knight, not as a vision in sleep, but as an apparition 
in the daytime. Perhaps the best test of the fitness 
of such visions for dramatic purposes is the fact 
that they have so long retained their place on the 
stage. 

In general then, Schiller's censure seems unjust, 
because, not understanding Egmont as it really is, 
he assumes that Goethe intended, or at least should 
have intended a drama of another kind, and then 
criticises it for being a poor play of that kind. 

Schiller's revision of the play for the stage in 
1796 is really but another criticism. It is interesting 
now, perhaps, only for its emphasis of the great 
difference between the two poets. Schiller's changes 
extend through the whole play and are due chiefly 
to his desire for greater cleamess and effectiveness 
on the stage. Many passages are shortened, though 
not to their advantage, and everything is omitted 
which does not directly further the action. This 
passion for stage effect is evident also in the intro- 
duction of as many striking dramatic and highly 
theatrical situations as possible, even though the fun- 
damental conception of the characters often suffers 
thereby. Goethe considered the revision " cruel " and 
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saw the explanation of it in the fact that " Schiller 
had something violent in his nature which made him 
act much too of ten according to a preconceived idea, 
without sufficient regard to the subject he had to 
treat."^ Greatly occupied with other things and little 
interested in the stage at the time, he " let Schiller 
have his own way." He was gratified, however, that 
there were later " some theaters wise enough to give 
the piece faithfully and without abbreviation, just 
as it was written."^ After the f ailure of the f irst 
Performance in Weimar, March 31, 1791, Egmont was 
not given again until March 1796, when the famous 
actor Iffland came to Weimar for a short season. 
He was anxious to play Egmont and Goethe con- 
sented to Schiller's hasty revision of the play for 
that purpose. Thanks to Iffland's genius, it was 
produced with success and thus regained its place on 
the stage. For a generation it was given only in 
Schiller's version. The retum to the original seems 
due at least in part to the desire to use Beethoven's 
glorious music for Egmont, which was composed in 
1809-1810 and directly for Goethe's original text of 
the play. In 1824 this original, with Beethoven's 
music was given in Mannheim, displaced Schiller's 
revision, and has remained ever since one of Ger- 
many's favorites. 

Though Egmont is regarded as one of Goethe's 
best works, has been translated into most of the mod- 
ern languages, and is still played to crowded houses, 
it is probably not too much to say that the great 

^ Eckermann's Gespräche mit Goethe, Feb. 19, 1829. 
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public does not even yet appreciate it fuUy. The 
spectator is profoundly touched, and yet on comparing 
it with other plays he feels that there is something 
lacking to his complete satisfaction. The reason in 
a word is, perhaps, that Goethe cared too little for 
exteraal, visible action and for theatrical effect. 
Orthodox tragedy demands tangible action, positive 
development in the character of the hero, evident 
conflict in his own heart or a great issue which he 
forces upon his enemies, and a tragic guilt which 
inevitably leads to his ruin. The modern reader 
misses these features just as Schiller did, and yet, 
like him, is deeply moved by the tragic power of the 
play. Goethe simply attains his effects by other than 
ordinary means. He Substitutes at times a negative 
and psychological action for a positive and external 
one; he feels that tragic interest is not confined 
to the development of a character by its struggles, 
but may also lie in the clash of an already developed 
nature, like Egmont's, with its surroundings ; he holds 
that "tragic guilt" need not be a moral failing, 
but may also be a mistaken decision which brings 
the hero into fatal collision " with the factors that 
govern life."^ Feeling that the tragic dement in the 
historical Egmont was not strong enough, he is careful 
to make it so; to the issue between loyalty to the 
king and sympathy with the people he adds i) Eg- 
mont's demoniac nature and 2) his persistent defi- 
ance of destiny, which then take the place of the 
ustial "dramatic conflict" and the hero's "tragic 

* C£. Vollmer: Goethes Egniont^ p. 107. 
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guilt." Goethe's Egmont is by no means the " do- 
nothing " he has been called ; he does force a conf lict, 
not with Philip, or with Alba as the agent of Spanish 
tyranny, but with his destiny and with Alba as its 
grim embodiment. Driven by his demon-nature 
which he will not change, he deliberately stays in 
Brüssels, stubbornly and proudly defies his destiny, 
and forces the issue that ruins him. His death is 
not merely manly resignation, but calm, dignified 
Submission to a fate which he knows is his own 
fault; he has joined the issue and lost, and he meets 
death like a hero. 

While Egmont, therefore, may not be tragic in the 
orthodox sense of the word as used by Schiller, 
Lessing, and Freytag,^ yet, as Schiller admits, it moves 
US as tragedy should — which shows that Goethe 
considered the ordinary canons of tragedy too narrow 
and thought it possible to write a drama that is in 
the highest sense tragic without conflict and guilt of 
the usual type. It is not to be condemned because 
the critic may not understand it or may not be able 
to measure it with his ordinary rule and compass. 
Nevertheless, the average reader misses the external 
action and above all the hero "that does things," 
that is at war with himself, or that forces an evident 
conflict with his enemies; the subtle psychology, 
the demoniac nature, the mysterious element of des- 
tiny, in which lie the real charm and power of the 
play are not clear and tangible, and hence do not 
make good the loss. Perhaps the greatest fault of 

^ Cf. his Technik des Dramas. 
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the play is the fact that Goethe expects too mtich 
of his readers, and thinks less of the judgment, 
taste, and emotional needs of the public than a great 
teacher should. In this respect Egmont is like all 
his other later dramas — they were not intended to 
be populär, they were not written for the masses, 
they are denied the highest stage effects, but they 
are soul-pictures of tremendous power. 
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©eminft, traftiere bie Ferren ; id^ bin f o fd^on lange l^ier 
10 unb für Diele ©öflid^Ieit ©d^ulbner. S^^l' i^/ fo x\t'§, 
al§ menn 3^r gefd^offen l^ättet. 

@ocft. ^ö) foßte brein reben ; benn eigentlid^ öerlier' 
id^ babei. ®oc^, fbu\)d, nur immerl^in. 

»tttii! (f(^le6t). 5Run, ^ßritf d^meifter, aiederenj ! — ein§ ! 
IS 3tt)ei! 3)rei! SBierl 

@oefr aSier SRinge? e§ fei ! 

«Ile. aSiöat, ^err ßönig, f)oä) ! unb abermal l^od^ ! 

»tt^rf. 2)anfe, il^r Ferren. SBäre 2Keifter ju öiell 
®an!e für bie ©l^re. 

3 
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Setter. S)ie l^abt 3^r (Snä) felbft ju banlen. 
^n^futtt, ein griedlönber, Snüalibe unb taub« 

9iu))futtt. 3)a^ id^ eud^ fage ! 

@oefr 2Bte tft% «Itcr? 

»itt^fttm. ®a^ i(^ eu(ä^ fage ! — @r fd^ic^t mie fein ^txx, 
er fd^iefet mie @gmont. 5 

»tt^if. ©egen il^n bin \ä) nur ein armer ©d^Iudfer. 
9Rit ber SBüd^fe trifft er erft, tüie feiner in ber SQBelt. 
5lid^t etma toenn er @IM ober gute Saune l^at ; nein ! h)ie 
er anlegt, immer rein fd^marj gefd^offen* ©elernt l^abc 
id^ t)on il^m. 2)a§ »äre aud^ ein ßerl, ber bei tl^m bleute lo 
unb nid^t§ bon il^m lernte. — 9lid^t gu bergeffen, meine 
Ferren ! @in Äönig näl^rt feine Seute ; unb f o, auf beö 
ßönigg SRed^nung, SBein l^er ! 

Setter. 6§ ift unter un§ auSgemad^t, ba^ jeber — 

»ttijif. ^ä) bin fremb unb fiönig, unb aä)tt eure ®c* 15 
fe^e unb ^erfommen nid^t. 

Setter. 35u bift \a ärger atö ber ©panier ; ber l^at fie 
un§ bod^ biöl^er laffen muffen. 

SRutifttitt. 3Ba§? 

(B9tft (laut). 6rtt)iIIun§gaftieren; er h)tK nid^t l^aben, bafe 20 
mir gufammenlegen, unb ber Sönig nur ba§ SJoppelte jal^It. 

^tt^fttm. Safet il^n! bod^ ol^ne ^räjubii! S)a§ ift 
aud^ feines ©errn 9lrt; f]3lenbib ju fein, unb e§ laufen gu 
laffen, mo e§ gebeult. (Sic bringen Söcln.) 

mt. 3^ro aRajeftät aßo^U ^oä)l 25 

Setter (gu ©u^dC). SSerfte^t fid^, eure 9Wajeftät. 

»tt^if. 2)anle bon ^txitn, menn'S bod^ fo fein foH. 

Soeft. SBol^I ! S)enn unferer fpanifd^en aKajeftät ©e^ 
funbl^eit trintt nid^t leidet ein Siieberlänber bon ^nitn. 

»ittWttm. aSßer? 30 
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(Bntft (laut), ^l^iltppg be§ Slüeiten, ßöniflS in Spanien. 
9istt|fttm. Unfer aßergnäbigfter König unb $err ! ©ott 
geb* il^m Iangc§ Scbcn. 
Soeft. hattet 3^r feinen ^errn SSater, Äarl ben 
5 fünften, nici^t Heber? 

[Ruilfttm. ©Ott troff il^n ! ®a§ toax ein ^err ! ©r 
l^atte bie $anb über bem ganjen ©rbboben, unb toax tnä) 
aüeö in allem ; unb lüenn er eud^ begegnete, f o grü^t' er 
mä), h)ie ein 9iad^bar ben anbern ; unb menn il^r erfd^rocfen 
lo mart, tt)ufet' er mit f o guter 2Jianier — 3a, berftel^t mid^ — 
6r ging au5, ritt auö, mie'ö il^m eintam, gar mit menig 
fieuten. ^aben tt)ir bod^ aDe gett)eint, tt)ie er feinem ©ol^n 
ba§ ^Regiment l^ier abtrat — fagt' id^, berftel^t mid^ — ber 
ift fd^on anber§, ber ift majeftätif d^er. 
15 Setter» 6r lie^ fid^ ni(|t feigen, ba er l^ier toar, al§ in 
^run! unb iöniglid^em ©taate* @r fprid^t menig, fagen 
bie Scute. 

(Soeft. 6§ ift lein ^err für un§ 9lieberlänber. Unfre 
tjürften muffen frol^ unb frei fein toie toir, leben unb leben 
20 laffen. SBir toollen nid^t berad^tet nod^ gebrutft fein, fo 
gut^erjige Starren mir anä) finb. 

Sttttv. S)er Äönig, benP id^, märe mol^I ein gnäbiger 

§err, menn er nur beffere Statgeber l^ätte. 

@oefr Stein, nein! @r l^at fein ©emüt gegen un§ 

25 5Rieberlänber, fein ^erg ift bem SSoIfe nid^t geneigt, er liebt 

unö nid^t ; mie fönnen mir i^n mieber lieben? SBarum ift 

afle aSelt bem ©rafen (Sgmont fo l&olb? SBarum trügen 

mir i^n äße auf ben ^änben? SBeil man il^m anfielt, 

ba^ er un§ mo^l mitt ; meil i^m bie gröl^lid^feit, ba§ freie 

30 Seben, bie gute SJleinung au§ ben 3[ugen fielet ; meil er 

ni^tS befi^t, ba§ er bem 2)ürftigen ni^t mitteilte, aud^ 
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bem, bcr'S nid^t bcbarf. Sa^t bcn ©rafen ßflmont leben! 
Sut|cf, an 6uc^ ift'§ bic erfte ©efunbl^eit gu bringen! 
Sringt 6ure§ ^ertn ©efunbl^eit ouS. 

»mcf, SSon ganjer ©eele benn: @raf ßgmont l^oiä^! 

IRu^fttm« Überminber bei ©t. DuintinI 5 

»tti|if^ ®em gelben öon ©radelingen! 

9(0e. ^o(J^! 

9ltt)|fttm, @t. Ouintin loar meine le^te <Bi)\aä)t ^ä) 
fönnte faum mel^r fort, foum bie fd^mere Süd^fe mel^r 
f(3^Ie^)})en. ©ab' xä) ioä) ben ^frangofen nod^ einö auf ben lo 
^elg gebrennt, unb ba Iriegt' xä) jum Slbfd^ieb nod^ einen 
©treiffd^u^ an§ redete Sein. 

»ttt|if. (SraDelingen ! g^reunbe ! ba ging'ö f rifd^ ! ®en 
©ieg l^aben toir allein, ©rannten unb fengten bie totU 
fd^en ©unbe nid^t burd^ gang glanbern? 9lber id^ mein', 15 
mir trafen fie! ^l^re alten l^anbfeften fferle l^ielten lange 
miber, unb mir bröngten unb fd^offen unb l^ieben, ba^ fie 
bie SKöuIer bergerrten unb il^re fiinien gudten. S)a toarb 
@gmont ba§ ^ferb unter bem Seibe niebergefd^offen, unb 
mir ftritten lange l^inüber l^erüber, 2Kann für 9Hann, 20 
^ferb gegen ^ferb, ©aufe mit C^aufe, auf bem breiten 
flad^en ©anb an ber ©ee l^in. Sluf einmal lam'g, mie 
t)om ©immel herunter, Don ber SKünbung be§ 3fluffe§, 
bat)! bau! immer mit ßanonen in bie tjrangofen brein. 
6§ maren ßnglänber, bie unter bem 9lbmiral "SKalin t)on 25 
ungefäl^r t)on ®ünfird^en l^er borbeiful^ren. Qtoax biel 
Ralfen fie un§ nic^t; fie fonnten nur mit ben fleinften 
©d^iffen l^erbei, unb ba§ nid^t nal^ genug ; fd^offen aud^ 
tüol^I unter un§. — ®§ tl^at bod^ gut! 6§ brad^ bie SBeU 
fd^en unb l^ob unfern 5Kut. 2)aging'§! Slidt! rorf! I^erüber, 30 
l^nüber! SlDeS tot gefd^Iagen, aHeg inö SSaffer flefprengt. 
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Unb btc Sink crf offen, tote fic ba§ SBaffcr fd^medften; unb 
tt)a§ mir ^oüänber tüarcn, grab leinten brcin* Un§, bie 
mir bcibicbig finb, marb crft mol^I im SBaffcr mie ben 
gröfd^en ; unb immer bie geinbe im tJIu^ jufammenge= 

5 l^auen, meggefd^offen mie bie ©nten. 2Ba0 nun nod^ bur(j^= 
brad^, fd^Iugen eud^ auf ber fflud^t bie Sauermeiber mit 
Warfen unb 9KtftgabeIn tot. ajiupte hoä) bie melfd^e 5Kaje= 
ftät gleid^ ba§ ^fötd^en xnäjtn unb triebe mod^en. Unb ben 
fy rieben feib i^r un§ fd^ulbig,bem großen ßgmontfd^ulbig. 

10 Sitte, ^od^! bem großen @gmont ^odt)! unb übermal 
l^od^! unb abermal ^od^! 

Setter* $ätte man un§ ben ftatt ber 5!Kargarete Don 
^arma jum Sftegenten gefegt! 
@oefr 5Rid^t fo! SBü^r bleibt ma^r! ^ä) Iaf[e mir 

15 Margareten nid^t f dielten. 5flun ift'ö an mir. 6§ lebe 
unf re gnäb'ge tJrau ! 
Sitte, ©ie lebe! 

@oeft. aSal^rlid^, trefflid^e SOßeiber finb in bem C)aufe. 
®ie Slegentin lebe! 

20 ^ttttt. ßlug ift fie unb mü^ig in aöem, ma§ fie tl^ut; 
l^ielte fie'ö nur nid^t fo fteif unb feft mit ben Pfaffen. 
©ie ift bod^ aud^ mit fd^ulb, ba^ mir bie bierge^n neuen 
Sifd^ofSmü^en im fianbe l^aben. SBogu bie nur f ollen? 
9ii(^t mal^r, bap man t?rembe in bie guten ©teilen ein= 

25 fd^ieben lann, mo fonft äbte au§ ben Kapiteln gemä^It 
mürben? Unb mir fotten glauben, e§ fei um ber 9ieIigion 
mitten. 3a, e§ l^at fid^. 9ln brei Sifd^öfen l^atten mir genug : 
ba ging'ö el^rlid^ unb orbentlid^ gu. 9?un mufe bod^ aud^ 
jeber tl^un, al§ ob er nötig märe; unb ba fe^fö atten 

30 3lugenbUd SSerbrufe unb ^änbel. Unb je mel^r i^r ba§ 
Sing rüttelt unb f^üttelt, befto trüber mirb'§. (@ic trinfeiu) 
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@ocfr 2)aS mx nun bcö ftöniflS SBifle; fte !ann ni(]^tö 
baDon, nod^ bagu tl^un. 

Seiter« 2)a foßen totr nun bie neuen ^falmen nid^t 
fingen, ©ie finb toal^rlic^ ^ax fc^ön in Steinten gefegt, 
unb ]&oben xt^t erbauliti^e SBeifen. ®ie foflen toir ni(]^t $ 
fingen; aber ©(^elmenlieber, foöiel toir tooDen. Unb 
toarum? 68 feien Äe^ereien brin, fagen fte, unb ©ad&en, 
©Ott meife. 3d^ l^aV tl^ret bod) aud& gefungen; e§ ift jejt 
toaS SleueS, t(]^ l^ab' nid&ts brin gefeiten. 

öttiji** 3^ tt)oflte fie fragen! 3n unfrer ^robinj lo 
fingen toir, tt)a§ h)ir n)onen. SDaS ntad^t, bafe ®raf 
©gntont unfer ©tattl^alter ift; ber fragt nad^ fo etmaS 
m^t — 3n ®ent, ^pcxn, tmäf ganj glanbern fingt fie, 
mer Selieben l&at. (Saut) 6g ift ja tool&I nid^ts unfd^uU 
biger, alg ein geiftlid^ fiieb? SRid^t toal^r, SSater? 15 

SRunfttitt. 6i tDol^U 63 ift \a ein ©ottedbienft, eine 
6rbauung. 

^tütt. ©ie fagen aber, eS fei nid^t auf bie redete Slrt, 
nid^t auf il^re 9lrt; unb gefä^rlid^ ift'ö bod^ immer, ba 
läfet man'ä lieber fein. S)ie ^nquifitionöbiener fd^Ieid&en 20 
^erum unb |}affen auf; mand^er el^rlid^e 9Kann ift fd&on 
unglüdEIidö gemorben! S)er ©emiffenSjtoang fehlte nod&! 
S)a id^ nid^t tl^un barf, toaS id^ möd^te, fönnen fie mid& 
bod^ benfen unb fingen laffen, »aS id^ toill. 

<Botft* S)ie 3nquifition lommt nid^t auf. SBir finb 25 
nid^t geniad^t, mie bie ©panier, unfer ©emiffen t^ranni» 
fieren gu laffen. Unb ber 9lbel mufe aud^ beijeiten fud^en, 
i^r bie tJIügel gu befd^neiben. 

^ttttt. 63 ift fel^r fatal. SBenn'S ben lieben Seuten 
einfällt, in mein ^au§ ju ftürmen, unb id^ fi^' an meiner 30 
3lrbeit, unb fumme juft einen frangöfifd^en ^falm, unb 
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benfe ni(^t§ babci, lüebcr ®ute§ noä) 33öfc§, xä) fummc \f)\\ 
aber, toetl er mir in ber ffe^Ie ift; gleid^ bin id^ ein ffe^er 
unb werbe eingeftecft. Ober \ä) gel^e über Sanb, unb 
bleibe bei einem ©aufen S5oI!§ [teilen, baS einem neuen 

5 ^rebiger juprt, einem bon benen, bie auS S)eutfci^lanb 

fl^fommen finb; auf ber ©teße l^eife' \ä) ein SRebeü, unb 

tomme in ©efal^r, meinen ßopf ju t)erlieren. ©abt il^r 

je einen prebigen ^ören? 

@oefr SBarfre Seute. 9leulid^ l^örf xä) einen auf bem 

lo Selbe bor taufenb unb taufenb SKenfd^en fpred^en. 3)aS 
mar ein anber &tUä), alö mcnn unfre auf ber Äanjel 
l^erumtrommeln unb bie Seute mit lateinifd^en 93ro(fen er» 
würgen. 35er ^pxaä) bon ber Seber meg; fagte, mie fic 
ung biöl^er l^ätten bei ber Slafe l^erumgefü^rt, uns in ber 

1 5 3)umm]&eit erl^alten, unb mie mir mel^r ©rleud^tung l^aben 
fönnten. — Unb ba§ bemieS er mä) afleS auö ber Sibel. 

Seite?. 3)a mag hoä) a\iä) maS bran fein, ^ä) fagfS 
immer felbft, unb grübelte fo über bie <Baä)t naä). 2Rir 
iff S lang im Äopf l^erumgegangen. 

2o fButid. 6§ läuft i^nen aud^ afle§ SSoIf nad^. 

@oefl. ®aS glaub' id^, mo man ma§ (SuteS l^ören lann 
unb maS 9ieueS. 

fetter. Unb tt)a§ iffS benn nun? SKan lann ja einen 
ieben |)rebigen laffen nad^ feiner SBeife. 

25 »it^if. ?yrifd^, i^r C^erren! über bem ©d^mäjen ber» 
ge^t il^r ben SBein unb Dranien. 

Qttttv. S)en nid^t ju bergeffen. 5DaS ift ein red^ter 
aBaD: menn man nur an i^n benft, meint man gleid^, 
man !önne fid^ l^inter i^n berftedfen, unb ber Steufel bräd^te 

30 einen nid^t l^erbor. ^od^! SBill^elm bon Dranien, l^od^! 
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@oeft. 9lun, 9lltcr, bring' anä) bcine ©efunbl^eit. 

9ht9fititt. ^Ite ©olbateti! Mt ©olbaten! @d tebe 
bcr ft tieg ! 

»ttiii!. »rabo, Xltet! Me ©olbaten! @d lebe bet 
ftrieg! 5 

^ttut. ftrieg! Ärteg! Sffii^t il^r au(^ toaS tl^r ruft? 
5)afe es t\xä) leidet bom 9Kunbe gel^t, ift iDol^l natärli(]^; 
mie lumpig aber unfereinem babei gu 9Kute ift, fann i^ 
nid^t fagen. ®a§ ganje Sal^r boS ©etrommel gu l^ören, 
unb nid^tö gu l^ören, al3 toie ba ein Raufen gegogen lo 
lommt unb bort ein anbrer, toie fie über einen ^ügel 
lamen unb bei einer SWül^Ie l^ielten, lüieöiel ba geblieben 
finb, toiebiel bort, unb toie fie fid^ brängen, unb einer ge» 
»innt, ber anbre berliert, ol^ne ba^ man fein Sage be* 
greift, ttjer »aö geioinnt ober berliert. SJÖie eine ©tabt 15 
eingenommen toirb, bie Säürger ermorbet toerben, unb 
toie'ö ben armen SBeibern, ben unfd^ulbigen ftinbem 
ergel^t. S)a3 ift eine Slot unb Slngft, man beult jeben 
3lugenblid: „SDa !ommen fie! 6S gel^t uns aud^ fo." 

^ot% ®rum mufe aud^ ein Sürger immer in S33affen so 
geübt fein. 

3etter. 3fa, eS übt fid^, loer tJrau unb ftinber ^at. 
Unb bod^ l^ör' id^ nod^ lieber bon ©olbaten, afö ic^ fie fel^e. 

öttticf. 5Da§ fottf id^ übel nel^men* 

3etter. 9luf 6ud^ ift'S nid^t gefagt, ßanbömann. Sffiie 25 
h)ir bie fjjanifd^en Sefa^ungen lo§ loaren, l^olten toir 
»ieber 9ltem. 

@Mfr ®elt! bie lagen bir am fd^ioerften auf? 

Setter* aSejier' 6r fid^. 

@oefL ®ie l^atten fd^arfe Einquartierung bei bir. 30 

Setter, ^alt bein SWaul. 
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&9tft. ©te l^atten il^n berttieben aud bet üüctfe, bem 
Äcüer, ber @tuk — bem Sette. (@tc tod^eiu) 

Setter. ®u biji ein Stopf . 

fßn^d. gfriebe, il^t Ferren 1 SJlufe ber ©olbot Qfriebe 
5 rufen? — 9iun, bo tl&r Don un§ ni(i^t8 l^ören moHt, nun 
bringt and) eure ©efunbl^elt auS, eine bürflerüci^e ©efunb» 
§eit, 

Setter. ®aju finb tt)ir bereit! ©i^rl^eit unb Stulpe! 

Soeft. Drbnung unb fjreil^eit! 
10 »tttpif. Srad I bad finb au^ mir gufrteben. 

CBit flogen an unb kDieberl^oIen fröl^Ud^ bie SBorte, bod^ fo, bog 
ieber ein anberd ausruft, unb ed eine ^rt ^anon kotrb. S)er 
mu ^loxä^t unb fäUt enbUd^ au(^ mit ein.) 

«Äe» ©i(]^er]^eit unb SRul^e ! Orbnung unb Q^reil^eit ! 

Palaft ber Hegentin» 

a^argarete tiim $amta in Sagbüeibem. {^ofleitte* ^agett* 

»ebietite. 

9legeittttt* ^f)t fteQt baS klagen al, xif toerbe l^euf nid^t 
reiten, ©agt 99lad^iabeIIen, er foS )u mir lommen* 

(Wie gelten ah.) 

%tx ®ebon!e an biefe fd^redflid^en Segebenl^eiten läfel 
15 mir feine Stulpe! 3tx(tft^ fann mxä) ergoßen, nici^ts mid^ 
jerftreuen; immer finb biefe Silber, biefe Sorgen Dor 
mir. 9lun mirb ber ßönig fagen, bieS fei'n bie Qfolgen 
meinet ®üte, meiner 5la(i(|fi(3^t ; unb \>oä) fogt mir mein 
©emiffen jeben 9lugenbli(f, bod SRätli^e, ba§ »efte getrau 
20 ju l^aben. ©oute \ä) frül^er mit bem ©türme be§ 
®rimme§ biefe Q^Iammen an^aäjtn unb uml^ertreiben? 
3^ l^offte fie ju umftellen, fie in fid^ felbft gu berfiä^ütten. 
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3a, maS t(i^ mit felbft fage, it)a§ id^ lool^I tüct^, cnts 
fd^ulbigt mt(^ bor mir fclbft; aber tt)ie loirb c§ mein 
Srubcr aufncl^mctt? S)cnn, ift c§ gu leugnen? 2)er 
Übermut ber fremben Seigrer ijat \xä) tögli(^ erl^öl^t; fic 
^aben unfer Heiligtum geläjiert, bie [tumpfen ©inne beS 5 
^^öbel§ jerrüttet unb ben ©d^minbelgeift unter fie gebannt. 
Unreine ©eifter l^aben \\ä) unter bie Slufrül^rer gemif(^t, 
unb f(i(|re(fli(3^e Stl^aten finb gefd^el^en, bie gu beulen 
fi^auberl^aft ift, unb bie \i) nun einjeln naäf ^ofe gu 
berid^ten l^abe, fci^nell unb einjeln, bamit mir ber aD« 10 
gemeine IRuf nid^t gudorfomme, bamit ber ßönig nid^t 
beule, man tt)oDe nod^ mel^r berl^eimlid^en* ^ä) fe^e lein 
9)littel, toeber ftrengeS nod^ gelinbeS, bem Übel ju fteuern. 
D, tt)a§ finb lüir ©rofeen auf ber SBoge ber 9Jlenf(i^]^eit? 
SBir glauben fie gu bel^errfd^en, unb fie treibt un§ auf 15 
unb nieber, l^in unb l^er. 

maäiiat}tU tritt auf. 

[Regenttn. ©inb bie ©riefe an ben flönig aufgefegt? 

Sl^aii^iatieK. 3fn einer ©tunbe merbet ^l^r fie unter« 
fc^reiben lönnen* 

SRcöetitim |)abt ^f)x ben Seric^t auSfül^rlid^ genug ge« 20 
mad^t? 

SÄar^itttie«. 9lu§fü^rlid^ unb umftänblid^, tt)ie e§ ber 
iSönig liebt. 3d^ ergöl^Ie, mie guerft um ©t. Dmer bie 
bilberftürmerifd^e 2öut fid^ geigt. SQßie eine rafenbe 
5Kenge mit ©toben. Seilen, jammern, Seitern, ©tridfen 25 
öerfe^en, bon menig Seiüaffneten begleitet, erft ßapeUen, 
Sird^en unb ßlöfter aufaßen, bie Slnbäd^tigen berjagen, 
bie berfd^Ioffenen Pforten aufbred^en, alleg umfel^ren, bie 
Slltäre nieberreifeen, bie ©tatuen ber ^eiligen gerfd^lagen, 
aüe ©emölbe berberben, aüeS, toa^ fie nur ©etoei^teö, 30 
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©c^ciligteS antreffen, gerfi^mettern, ger reiben, jertreten. 
2Bie \\ä) ber ©aufe untermegö öerme^rt, bie ßintüol^ncr 
bon ?)pern il^nen bie äl^ore eröffnen. SBie fie ben 2)om 
mit unglaubli(i(|er ©d^nelle bertüüften, bie Sibliot^el beö 

5 33tf(3^of§ verbrennen. SBie eine gro^e 5Kenge S5oI!§, öon 
gleid^em Unfinn ergriffen, fici^ über 5Wenin, (Somineö, 
S5ertt)i(i(l, Sitte verbreitet, nirgenb SBiberftanb finbet, unb 
tt)ie faft tnxä) ganj Q^lanbern in einem Slugenblicfe bie 
ungel^eure 33erf(^tt)örung ]\^ erflärt unb auSgefül^rt ift. 

10 [Regentitt. 9ld^, tt)ie ergreift mid^ aufS neue ber ©d^merj 

bei beiner SBieberl^oIung ! Unb bie Q^urd^t gefeilt fic^ 

bogu, baS Übel tt)erbe nur größer unb größer ttjerben. 

©agt mir @ure ©ebanfen, 9Ka(i(|iat)elI ! 

äRad^iatiea. SSergeil^en 6ure |)o]^eit, meine ©ebanlen 

15 feigen ©ritten fo ö^nlici^ ; unb ttienn ^l^r axiä) immer mit 
meinen ©ienften guf rieben mart, l^abt S^t boi^ feiten 
meinem 9tat folgen mögen, ^^x fagtet oft im ©dierje : 
„S)u fie^ft ju meit, anad^iabell ! SDu f ottteft @ef(ä§id;t= 
\ä)xtxUx fein. SQBer l^anbelt, mu^ für§ 9lä(3^fte forgen." 

20 Unb \)oä), ffaU xä) biefe @ef(i(|i(ä§te nid^t vorauf erjä^It? 
^aV xä) ni(ä^t aDe§ vorauf gefeiten? 

SRegetttitt. 3[(i(| fel^e a\xä) Diel voraus, o^ne e§ änbern ju 
fönnen. 
SRai^laiiea. ein SOßort für taufenb: 3^r unterbrüdft 

25 bie neue Seigre nici^t. Sa^t fie gelten, fonbert fie von ben 
9le(^tgläubigen, gebt il^nen ßird^en, fapt fie in bie bürgere 
lid^e Drbnung, fd^ränft fie ein; unb fo l^abt 3>^r bie 
Slufrü^rer auf einmal gur 9iul^e gebrad^t. 3ebe anbern 
SJlittel finb vergebli(i^, unb ^l^r Verl^eert ba§ Sanb. 

30 tRegetititi. $aft bu Vergeffen, mit meld^em 9lbfd^eu mein 
33ruber felbft bie grage Vertoarf, ob man bie neue Setjre 
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bulbcn fönne? SlBcifet bu mäjt, mic er mir .in jcbem 
Briefe bie ©rl^altung be§ maleren ©laubenS aufö eifrigfte 
empfiel^It? bafe er Slu^e unb ©inigfeit auf ftoften ber 
SReltflion ni(3^t ^ergefteDt ttiiffen mifl? ^äU er ni(i^t felbfi 
in ben ^ßroöinjen ©pione, bie xoxx nid^t fennen, um ju s 
erfal^ren, mx \iä) gu ber neuen SKeinung l^inüberneigt? 
©at er nid^t gu unfrer SSermunberung un5 biefen unb 
jenen genannt, ber fid^ in unfrer M^t l^eimlid^ ber 
Äe^erei fd^ulbig mad^te? SSefiel^It er nid^t ©trenge unb 
©c^ärfe? Unb id^ foll gelinb fein? ^ä) foü SSorfd^Iäge lo 
t^un, bafe er nad^fel^e, ba^ er bulbe? SBürbe id^ nid^t 
aDe§ SJertrauen, allen ©tauben bei il^m verlieren? 

SWadilatieÄ» 3d^ meife tt)o]&I; ber ffönig befiel^It, er 
läfet 6ud^ feine Slbfid^ten tt)iffen. 3^r foDt »u^e unb 
3^riebe mieber l^erftellen, burd^ ein 3WitteI, ba§bie ©emüter 15 
nod^ mel^r erbittert, baö ben Ärieg unöermeiblid^ an aDen 
©nben anbfofen mirb» SBebenft, toa^ ^f)x t^ut. S)ie 
größten ftauffeute finb angeftedtt, ber 3lbel, ba§ SSoIf, bie 
©otbaten. 3Ba§ l^ilft e§, auf feinen ©ebanfen bel^arren, 
menn fid^ um un§ alles änbert? 9Jlöd^te bod^ ein guter 20 
©eift ^l^ilippen eingeben, bafe eS einem ßönige an* 
ftänbiger ift, SSürger jmeierlei ©taubenä gu regieren, alö 
fie burd^ einanber aufgureiben* 

9iegeittim ©old^ ein SBort nie mieber! 3id^ tt)eife 
mol^I, ba| ^olitif feiten Sreu' unb ©tauben Italien 25 
tann, ba^ fie Dffenl^eit, ©ut^ergigfeit, 9lad^giebig!eit an^ . 
unfern ©ergen auöfd^Iiefet. 3[n tt)eltüd^en ©efd^äften 
ift ba§ leiber nur gu toal^t; foflen toir aber aud^ mit 
©Ott fpielen, ttiie unter einanber? ©oDen toir gleid^= 
gültig gegen unfere betoöl^rte Seigre fein, für bie fo öiele 30 
i^r ^tUn aufgeo|)fert l^aben? $)ie foüten toir l^ingeben 
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an l^ctflelaufnc, ungetüijfc, \xä) fclbft tt)tbcr[prc(i^cnbe 
3?euerunflen? 
SRai^taöell» J)enft nur beStocflcn ntd^t übler bon mir* 
9it^tnün. ^ä) fcnnc bi(j^ unb bctne 3:reue, unb tt)eife, 

5 bo^ einer ein el^rlicider unb berftänbiger SOlonn fein lann, 
menn er ßlei(^ ben nä(3^flen beften SBeg gum ^eil feiner 
©eele berfel^It f)at 6§ finb nod^ anbere, SKod^iabeü, 
SKänner, bie \ä) \ä)&i^tn unb tabeln mufe* 
maäixat}tU. 2Ben bejei(i(inet ^f)x mir? 

lo [Regentitt* 3(3^ fonn e§ gefielen, ba§ mir ©gmont l^eute 
einen xtS)t innerlid^en, tiefen SSerbrufe erregte. 
^Raf^ianett. S)urd^ »eld^eS Setragen? 
9{egetttitt. 5)urd^ fein getoöl^nlici^eS, hnxi) ®Iei(i^gü(tig= 
feit unb Seid^tfinn. ^ä) erl^ielt bie fd^redlid^e Sotfd^aft, 

IS eben atö xä), bon bielen unb i^m begleitet, aus ber ftird^e 
ging, ^ä) l^ielt meinen ©(ä^merg nid^t an, ic^ beüagte 
mid^ laut unb rief, inbem iä) mä) gu i^m tt)enbete: 
„©el^t, tt)a§ in 6urer ^robinj entfte^t! 2)a§ bulbet 3^r, 
®raf, bon bem ber Äönig fid^ alles berfprad^?" 

2o SKad^ianen. Unb tt)aS antwortete er? 

SRegentiti. 9l(§ menn eS nid^ts, als menn eS eine Sieben« 
fad^e mftre, berfe^te er: SBären nur erft bie Slieberlänber 
über il^re SSerfajfung berul^igt! ®as übrige »ürbe fid^ 
leidet geben. 

25 ^adiiai^ttU SSieüeid^t l^at er mal^rer als Ilug unb 
fromm gefprod^en. SBie fott 3utrauen entftel^en unb 
bleiben, menn ber Slieberlänber fielet, ba^ eS mel^r um 
feine Sefijtümer, als um fein SBol^I, um feiner ©eele 
$eil ju tl^un ift? $aben bie neuen Sifd^öfe mel^r ©eelen 

30 gerettet, als fette ^frünben gefd^mauft, unb finb eS nid()t 
meift fjrembe? 3loä) merben äße ©tattl^alterfd^aften mit 
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9lteberlänbcrn befe^t; laffcn \iä) e§ bic ©panier ntc^t ju 
bcutUd^ merfcn, bafe pc bic größte, iintr)ibcrfte^li(!^[te S3c= 
gietbe naä) bicfen ©teilen empfinben? SBiD ein SBoIf 
ni(^t liebet nad[| feiner 9lrt Don ben ©einigen regieret 
merben, alö t)on Q^remben, bie erft im Sanbe fid^ tt)ieber 5 
Sefi^tümer auf Unfoften aDer ju ermerben fud[|en, bie 
einen fremben SKafeftab mitbringen, unb unfreunbli(3^ unb 
ol^ne Steilnel^mung ^errfd^en? 

9iegettttn. SDu fteflft bici^ auf bie ©eite ber ©egner. 

Wlattixat^tU. W\t bem ^ex^m gemife nid^t; unb ttjoüte, 10 
id^ fönnte mit bem SSerftanbe ganj auf ber unfrigen fein. 

JRegentitt. 2Benn bu fo toiAft, fo t^ät' e§ not, id^ träte 
i^nen meine 9legentfd^aft ab; benn ßgmont unb Oranien 
mad^ten fid^ gro^e |)offnung, biefen ^la^ einzunehmen. 
S)amal§ maren fie ©egner; je^t finb fie gegen mid^ t)er= 15 
bunben, finb Q^reunbe, unjertrennlid^e greunbe gemorben. 

SRad^iimea. 6in gefäl^rlid^eS ^aar. 

[Regetttitt. ©oH i^ aufrid^tig reben, id^ fürd^te Dranien, 
unb id^ f ürd^te für ßgmont. Oranien finnt nid^t§ ®ute§, 
feine ©ebanten reid^en in bie Q^erne, er ift l^eimlid^, fd^eint 20 
alle§ angunel^men, toiberfprid^t nie, unb in tieffter ßl^r- 
furd^t, mit größter SSorfid^t t^ut er, h)a§ il^m beliebt. 

aRad^taneU. 9led^t im ©egenteil gel^t ßgmont einen 
freien ©d^ritt, als menn bie SBelt il^m gel^örte. 

[Regentitt. @r trägt ba§ ^anpt fo l^oc^, al§ tt)enn bie 25 
^anb ber SWajeftät nid^t über i^m fd^mebte. 

^ad^iatiett. 2)ie 2lugen be§ 3SoII§ finb aUe nad^ il^m 
gerid^tet, unb bie C^^^^i^n l^ängen an i^m. 

Dlegetttim 3flie ^at er einen ©d^ein bermieben ; als -loenn 
niemanb fRed^enfd^aft bon il^m ju forbern l^ätte. 9lod^ 30 
trägt er ben Flamen ßgmont» ®raf @gmont freut 
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xf)n \\ä) nennen ju l^öten; al§ mollte er nic^t öergeffen, baß 
feine SJorfal^ren Sefi^er bon ©eibern maren* SBarum 
nennt er fic^ nic^t 5ßrtnj bon (Saure, tnie e§ il^m jufommt? 
SBarum tl^ut er ba§? SBill et erIof(3^ne Siebte tt)ieber 

5 fleltenb ma^en? 

SRai^iatiea. 3>(3^ l^alte il^n für einen treuen 2)iener be§ 
ÄöniflS, 

9iegetttiit* SBenn er mollte, toxt berbient fönnte er fid^ 
um bie Siegierung ma^en, anftatt ba^ er uns fd^on, o^ne 

lo fid^ ju nu^en, unfäglid^en SSerbru^ gemad^t f)at ©eine 
©efellfd^often, ©ajimal^Ie unb ©elage l^aben ben Slbel 
me^r berbunben unb berlnüpft, als bie gefäl^rlid^ften 
l^eimlic^en 3ufömnien!ünfte. 2Rit feinen ©efunb^eiten 
l^oben bie ©äfte einen bauernben 9laufd^, einen nie fid^ 

15 berjiel^enben ©d^minbel gefd^öpft. SBie oft fe^t er burd^i 
feine ©d^ergreben bie ©emüter be§ fßolU in ^emegung, 
unb mie flutte ber ^öbel über bie neuen Sibreen, über bie 
tl^örid^tcn Slbjeid^en ber Sebienten ! 
äRai^iatiett* ^ä) bin überzeugt, e§ mar ol^ne ^bfid^t. 

20 9tegettttit. ©d^Iimm genug. Sßie id^ fage: er fd^abet 
un§, unb nü^t fid^ nid^t. 6r nimmt ba§ ©rnftlid^e fc^eri= 
l^aft, unb loir, um nid(|t müfeig unb nad^Iäffig ju fd^einen, 
muffen baS ©d^ergl^afte emftlid^ nel^men, ©0 l&e^t eins 
baS anbre; unb maS man abgumenben fud^t, baS mad^t 

25 fid^ erft red^t. 6r tft geföl^rlid^er als ein entfd^iebneS 
^aupt einer SBerf d^tt)örung ; unb id^ mü^te mid^ fel^r irren, 
menn man il^m bei ^ofe nid^t alles gebenft. 3d^ fann 
nid^t leugnen, eS bergel^t tt)enig Snt, bap er mid^ nid^t 
empfinblid^, fel^r emjjfinblid^ mad^t. 

30 ^üdiia^tU. @r fd^eint mir in allem nad^ feinem ®e= 
tbiffen JU l^anbeln» 
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Stegetttiti» ©ein ©cmiifcn ffat einen gefälligen ©piegel. 
©ein SSetragen ift oft beleibigenb. 6r fielet oft auS, als 
loenn er in ber völligen übergeugung lebe, er fei ^err, 
unb moDe e§ un§ nur au§ ©efäüigfeit ni(i^t fül^Ien loffen, 
iDoQe uns fo gerabe ni(i()t )um Sanbe J^inauSjiagen; eS 5 
merbe fid^ fd(|on geben. 

3Ra«tatieK. 3i(]^ bitt^ &\xä), legt feine Offenl^eit, fein 
glü(fli(^e§ »lut, baS aüeS SBi(j^tige leicht be^anbelt, nid^t 
ju gefäl^rliiä^ auS. 3^r fd^abet nur il^m unb &Viä). 

Jüeßetttim ^i) lege nid^ts auS. 3d^ fpred^ nur Don ben 10 
unbermeiblici^en Solgen, unb xä) fenne il^n. ©ein nieber* 
lönbifd^er Slbel unb fein golben Sßlie^ t)or ber Sruft ftärfen 
fein SSertrauen, feine ffül^nl^eit* SBeibeS fann il^n bor 
einem fiJ^neHen miflfürlid^en Unmut beS ffönigS fd^ü^en. 
Unterfu(^' e§ genau; an bem ganjen Unglüd, ba§ ^lanbern 15 
trifft, ift er bod^ nur allein fd^ulb. 6r l^at juerft ben 
fremben Seigrem nad^gefel^n, l^af S fo genau ni(^t genom« 
men, unb bieHeid^t fid^ l^eimlid^ gefreut, ba^ h)ir etmaS ju 
fd^affen l^atten* Sa^ mxä) nur ! 2BaS id^ auf bem ^erjen 
l^obe, foD bei biefer ©elegenl^eit babon. Unb id^ miß bie 20 
Pfeile nid^t umf onft berfd^ie^en ; id^ mx% ttjo er empfinb« 
lid^ ift. @r ift aud^ empfinbUd^. 

ma^iaHU. ©abt ^f)'x ben 3lat jufammenberufen laffen? 
ßommt Dranien au^? 

fRegeittiit. 3t^ ^öbe nad^ 9Intmerpen um ll^n gefd^iit. 25 
^ä) mifl il^nen bie Saft ber SSeranttoortung nal^e genug 
jumäljen; fie f ollen fid^ mit mir bem Übel ernftlid^ ent» 
gegenfe^en ober fid^ aviä) al§ 3lebellen erüären. @ile, ba^ 
bie SSriefe fertig toerben, unb bringe mir fie gur Uitter» 
fd^rift. ®ann fenbe fd^nett ben bett)ä]^rten SBaSfa nad^ 30 
2Jfabrib; er ift unermübet unb treu; ba| mein ©ruber 
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jucrft burd^ il^n bic 3taä)xxä)t erfal^rc, bafe ber 9luf il^n 
ttt(i(|t übereile, ^ä) miß il^n felb[t tio(j^ fpred^en. el^' er a6= 
fle^t. 
aWai^iatieÄ. 6ure Sefe^Ie foDen f(i(inell unb genau 6e= 
5 folgt merben. 

Bürgerhaus. 
Statt, Slaxtnd '^uütt. SraifettBitrg. 

Älare. SSoIlt ^l^r mir nid^t bQ§ ©am galten, Sradfen« 
bürg ? 
öraifetiütirg. 3d^ bitf @ud^, üerfd^ont mici^, Jflärti^en. 
Ä,raire. SBaS l^abt 3^r toieber? SBarum berfagt 3i^r 
lo mir biefen f leinen 8ie6e§bien[t? 

»tttifcttbttrg. ^l^r bannt mid^ mit bem 3tt)irn f o feft dor 
^uä) ^xn, xä) fann Suren Slugen nid^t au§meid^en. 
Älare. ©rillen ! fommt unb l^altet ! 
SÄtttter (im ©cffel fhlcfcnb). ©ingt bod^ ein§! Sradfen= 
15 bürg fefunbiert fo l^übfd^. ©onft toart il^r luftig, unb id) 
l^atte immer ma§ gu lad^en. 
fßtadtnhnt^, ©onft. 
Ätare. 9Bir ttjoüen fingen. 
fßtaätnftmq, SBa§ 3^rtt)oDt. 
20 Ätere. 9lur l^übfd^ munter unb frifd^ toeg! 63 ift ein 
©olbatenliebd^en, mein Seibftüd. 

(@ie ivtcfelt @arn unb fmgt mit ^racienburg.) 
2)ie Trommel gerütiret ! 
S)a§ 5ßfeif(^en gefpielt ! 
SDlein fiiebfter gemaffnet 
25 ®em Raufen befiel^It, 

S)ie Sanje l^od^ fül^ret, 
S)ie Seute regieret. 
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SBßic flopft mir bo§ ©er je! 

SBie lüaHt mir ba^ Slut! 

O, l^ätf id^ ein SBömSlein 

Unb ©ofen unb ©ut! 

^ä) folgf il^m jum S^or 'naus 5 

5Dlit mutigem ©d^ritt, 

@ing' burd^ bie ^rodingen, 

®ing' überaD mit. 

S)ie 3^einbe fd^on meieren, 

SBir fd^ie^en borein. 10 

SBcId^ ©lütf fonbergleid^en, 

@in TOannSbilb ju fein ! 

(Sradcnburg ^at unter bem ©Ingen Ätärd^en oft angcfel^cn ; julefet 
bleibt tl^m bie (Stimme flocfen, bie S^^ränen fommen i^m In bie 
^ugen, er lögt ben ©trang fallen unb ge^t and (^enfier. Mt&vd^tn 
fmgt ha^ iith allein aud, bie SD^utter n)inft il^r Ijaih unn^iffig, fte 
fte^t anf, gel^t einige ©c^ritte nad^ il^m ^in, fe^rt l^alb unfc^Iüffig 

lieber um unb fef^t ftc^.) 

SRtttter. aBa§giebt'§aufber@ajfe, fflraienbutg? ^äf 
()öre marfd^ieren. 
S3raffettBttrg. 6ö ift bie Seibmad^e ber JRegentin. 15 

man. Um biefe ©tunbe? SSa§ foll baS bebeuten? 

(@ie jte^t ouf unb gel^t an ha9 genfler ju ©radenburg.) S)aS ift 

nid^t bie töglid^e SBad^e, ba§ finb toeit mel^r! Q^aft oDe 
i^re Raufen. D Sradfenburg, gel^t! I^örteinmol, ma§e§ 
giebt! @ö mu^ etmaS SefonbereS fein, ©el^t, guter 20 
Sradenburg, tl^ut mir ben ©efaßen. 
»raifebttrg. ^^ gel^e! ^6) bin gleid^ toieber bo! 

(@r reid^t il^r abge^enb bie ^anb ; fte giebt il^m bie irrige.) 

a^utter. S)u fd[;ictft il)n fd^on toieber meg. 

matt. 3d^ bin neugierig. Unb aud^, berbenft mir'S 
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ttid^t, feine ©egentüart t^ut mir mel^. ^ä) toei^ immer 
nx6)i, mie id^ mxä) gegen il^n betragen fott. ^ä) fjabt 
Unrecht gegen il^n, unb mid^ nagt'S am C^erjen, ba^ er e§ 
f lebenbig fül^It. — ff ann \äf§ bod^ nid^t änbern ! 
5 mmtt. @S ift ein fo treuer Surfd^e. 

Äfore. 3(^ Ionn'§ aud^ nic^t laffen, \ä) mu& il^m f reunb:= 
Ixä) begegnen. 2Reine ^anb brüdft [xä) oft unberfel^enS ju, 
wenn bie feine mid^ fo leife, fo liebebott anfaßt. 3»^ 
mac^e mir SBortoürfe, bafe xä) if)n betrüge, bafe xä) in feinem 
lo C^erjen eine bergeblid^e Hoffnung näl^re, ^if bin übel 
bran. SBeife ®ott, xif betrüg' il^n nid^t. ^ä) tt)ill nid^t, 
ba| er l^offen fofl, unb td^ lann il^n bod^ nid^t bergmeifeln 
lajfen* 

SRittten 2)a§ ifi nid^t gut. 
15 StUu. ^äf i)attt il^n gern unb n)ill il^m aud^ nod^ mol^I 
in ber ©eele. 3d^ l^ötte i^n l^eiraten fönnen, unb glaube, 
id^ toax nie in il^n öerliebt. 

9Rtttter. ©lüdEIid^ tt)ärfl bu immer mit il^m gemefen. 

tlare. SQßäre berforgt, unb l^ätte ein rul^iges Seben. 
20 äRntter. Unb baS ift alleS burd^ beine @d^ulb berfd^ergt. 

Älarc. !3d^ bin in einer munberlid^en 2age. SBenn id^ 
fo nad^benle, mie eS gegangen ift, toeip id^*§ mol^I unb m\^ 
es nid^t. Unb bann barf id^ @gmont nur mieber anfeilen, 
mirb mir alles fel^r begreiflid^, ja möre mir ttieit mel^r 
25 begreiflid^. «d^, tt)aS ift'S ein 2Mann ! Mt ^robinjen 
beten il^n an, unb id^ in feinem 3lrm f oDte nid^t baS glüd» 
lid^fte ©efd^öpf öon ber SBelt fein? 

amiitev. SBie mirb'S in ber 3u!unft merben? 

Älarc. 3ld^, id^ frage nur, ob er mid^ liebt ; unb ob er 
30 mid^ liebt, ift baS eine grage? 

mutttv. 9Kan l^at nid^ts als ^erjenSangft mit feinen 
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ff inbern, SBic boS auSgel^cn tüirb* 3mmcr ©orge unb 
ff ummer ! @ö ge^t nid^t gut au§ ! 3)u l^aft bid^ unglücf« 
üäj gemad^t ! mx6) unglüdlid^ gemad^t ! 

Älttre (gclaffen). ^f)x liefet e§ bod^ im Slnfangc. 

Wlntttx. Seibcr toar id^ }u gut, bin immer ju gut. 5 

Matt. SBenn ©gmont borbeiritt unb id^ an§ gfcnftcr 
lief, fd^altet 3^r mid^ ba? tratet 3^r nid^t felbft an§ 
tJenfter? SBenn er l^erauffol^, läd^elte, nictte, mid^ grüfete, 
mar e§ 6ud^ jumiber? gfanbet ^f)x @u(^ nid^t felbft in 
@urer Stod^ter geeiert? 10 

ÜKRittter. ajJad^e mir nod^ SSormürfe. 

Älare (gerührt). SBenn er nun öfter bie ©trafee iam, unb 
mir mol^I fül^lten, bafe er um meinetmiüen ben 2Beg 
mod^te, bemer!tet 3»^t'ö nid^t felbft mit l^eimlid^er g^reube? 
SRieft 3^r mid^ ab, menn i^ l^inter ben ©d^eiben ftanb unb 15 
i^n ermartete? 

aWtttter. ®ad^te id^, ba& e§ f meit f ommen foflte? 

^lare (mit fiocfenber <Sttmme unb gurü(!ge^a(tenen X^ränen). 

Unb mie er unö abenbs, in ben SKantel eingel^üßt/ bei ber 
fiampe überrafd^te, mer mor gefd^äftig, il^n ju empfongen, 
ba xä) auf meinem ©tul^l mie angefettet unb ftaunenb 20 
fi^en blieb? 

SRtttter. Unb tonnte id^ füri^ten, bafe biefe unglüdElid^e 
Siebe ba§ finge fflörd^en fo balb l^inrei^en mürbe? ^ä) 
mu^ eö nun tragen, ba^ meine 3:od(|ter — 

Älare (mit auöbred^enben St^ronen). 2Kutter! 3f]^r mollf§ 25 
nun! 3f^t l^abt @ure greube, mid^ gu änftigen. 

a^utter (meiiienb). SBeine nod^ gar! mad^e mid^ nod^ 
elenber burd^ beine Setrübniö! 3fft mir'ö nic^t ffummer 
genug, ba^ meine einzige So^iter ein Dermorfeneö ©efd^öpf 
ift? 30 
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Äliire (aufflel^enb unb latt). SScrlPorfen? ©gmontS @c» 

liebte öermorfen? — SBelci^e gürfttn neibete ni(^t ba§ 

arme ftlftrd^en um ben ^lafe an feinem bergen! D 

aWutter — meine ÜKutter, fo rebetet 3l^r fonft nid^t. 

5 ßiebe 9»utter, feib flut! 2)a3 aSo«, tt)a§ baS benft, 

bie Slad^barinnen, maS bie murmeln ®iefe ©tube, 

biefeS Keine $au§ ift ein ^immel, feit ßgmonts Siebe 
brin kool^nt. 

JDhtiter* 3Kan mufe il^m l^otb fein! ba§ ift toal^r* ©r 
lo ift immer fo freunblid^, frei unb offen. 

Älote* es ift leine \a^^t 3lber an i^m, ©e^t, SKutter, 

unb er ift hoäf ber grope @flmont. Unb toenn er gu mir 

fommt, tt)ie er fo lieb ift, fo gut! tt)ie er mir feinen ©tanb, 

feine Sopf erfeit gerne berbörge! toie er um mid^ beforgt 

15 ift! fo nur SKenfd^, nur Q^reunb, nur Siebfter. 

Wutttt. fiommt er mol^I l^eute? 

Stian. ^abt 3l&r mid^ nid^t oft an§ genfter ge^en fel^n? 
C>abt 3l^r nid^t bemerft, tt)ie xä) l&ord^e, toenn'S an ber 
Stl^ür raufd^t? Ob id^ fd^on meife, ba^ er bor 9lad^t nid^t 
20 fommt, bermuf id^ il^n bod^ jeben 9lugenblidE, bon morgens 
an, totnn \ä) auf ftel^e. SBör' id^ nur ein 33ube unb fönnte 
immer mit il^m gelten, ju ^ofe unb überaß l^inl ffönnf 
il^m bie Saline nad^tragen in ber ©d^Iad^t ! — 

^BUnUtv. S)u tt)arft immer fo ein ©pringinöfelb; al§ 
25 ein Heines Jtinb fd^on, balb toll, balb nad^benflid^. S^^W 
bu bid^ nid^t ein menig beffer an? 

Ätow. aSiefleid^t, SRutter! menn id^ Sangetoeile l^abe. 

— ©eftern, beult, gingen bon feinen Seuten borbei unb 

fangen ßobliebd^en auf il^n. SBenigftenS toar fein 9lame 

30 in ben Siebem; baS übrige tonnt* id^ nid^t berftel^n. 

®aS C^erj fd^Iug mir bis an ben ^al^. — ^ä) öätte 
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[ie gern gurüdEflcrufcn, lücnn td^ mxä) nid^t öefd^ämt 
l^ättc, 

SRttttet* 9ltmm hxä) in aä)tl S)etn l^cftigcä SBefcn t)cr= 
birbt nod^ allc§; bu öcrrötft t>\ä) offenbar Dor ben Seuten. 
S3Bie neuU(i^ bei bem Setter, mie bu ben ^olgfi^nitt unb 5 
bie Sefii^reibung fanbft unb mit einem ®S)xt\ riefft: ®raf 
ßgmont! — ^ä) lüarb feuerrot. 

matt. ^'dW xä) ni(i(|t \äfxtxtn f ollen? gS mx bie 

©d^lad^t bei (SraDelingen; unb id^ finbe oben im Silbe 

ben Su(3^ftaben 6. unb fud(ie unten in ber SSefC^reibung 6. 10 

©tel^t ba: „®raf @gmont, bem ba§ ^ferb unter bem 

Seibe totgef(i^offen mirb." SWid^ überliefe — unb l^er« 

mä) mufef xä) lad^en über ben l^olggefcidni^ten @gmont, 

ber fo gro§ mar aU ber Sturm oon ©raöelingen gleid^ ba= 

bei unb bie englif(i^en ©d^iffe an ber ©eite. — S33enn xä) 15 

mid^ mand^mal erinnere, mie xä) mir fonft eine ®ä)lad)i 

oorgefteHt, unb toa^ xä) mir atö SKäbd^en für ein Silb 

bom ©rafen ©gmont mad^te, toenn fie bon il^m erjäl^Iten, 

unb bon alten ©rafen unb Surften — unb mie mir'§ 

je^t ift! 20 

83raffeuBttrg lommt. 

matt. aOBiefte^tS? 

^xadtnbnxQ. "^an meife nid^t§ @etoiffe§. 3n ^flanbern 
foH neuerbingS ein Sumult entftanben fein; bie Slegentin 
foll beforgen, er möd^te \xä) l^iel^er berbreiten. ®a§ ©c^IoB 
ift ftar! befe^t, bie Sürger finb gal^Ireid^ an ben Stl^oren, 25 
baö SSoIf fummt in ben ©äffen. — ^^ miH nur fd^neß gu 
meinem alten 3Sater. (5K« toofif er gc^en.) 

Älarc. ©iel^t man Qni) morgen? ^ä) toitt mid^ ein 
loenig anjie^en. SDer Setter lommt unb id^ fel^e gar ju 
lieberlid^ auö. ©elft mir einen 3lugenblidE, SOiutter. — 30 
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9iel^mt baS 33u(^ mit, Sracfcnburg, unb bringt mir mieber 
fo eine ^iftoric. 
mntttt. ScbtlDO^U 
fßtadttibnx^ (feine §anb reld^enb). @urc ^anb ! 

5 Äfotc (ll^re §anb oerfagenb). SBcnn ^l^t ttrfcberfommt. 
(ÜRutter unb Sod^ter *ab.) 

fBtaätuHx^ (aßeln). 3(i^ l^attc mir borgenommen, gerabc 
mieber fortgugel^n; unb ba fie e§ bafür aufnimmt unb 
m\ä) gelten löfet, möd^t' xä) rafcnb merben. — Unglücf lieber ! 
unb bid^ rül^rt beineS SSaterlanbeS ©efc^idt nid^t? ber 

lo mad^fenbe SEumult nid^t? — unb gleid) ift bir SanbSmann 
ober ©panier, unb mx regiert unb mer re(|t l^at? — SQßar 
xä) hoä) ein anbrer 3>unge atö ©d^ulfnabe! — SBenn ba 
ein @jercitium aufgegeben mar: „SrutuS* ütebe für bie 
tJreil^eit, jur Übung ber Slebefunft"; ba toar ioä) immer 

1 5 Sri^ ber erfte, unb ber Sfteltor f agte : tt)enn'§ nur orbent« 
H(^er tt)äre, nur ni(^t alles fo über einanber geftolpert. — 
damals Io(i^f e§ unb trieb! — 3e^t fd^Iepp' xä) mxi) an 
ben 9lugen be§ 9Käb(i^en§ fo l^in. ßann iä) fie bod^ ntd^t 
taffen! ffann fie mid^ bod^ nid^t lieben! — 2l(^ — 9lein 

2o — ©ie — ©ie !ann mid^ nid^t ganj bermorfen l^aben, — 
— 5Rid^t gang — unb l^alb unb nid^t§! — 3d^ bulb' eö 

nid^t länger! ©oUte e§ mal^r fein, toag mir ein 

gfreunb neulid^ in§ £)f)x fagte? bafe fie nad^ts einen SWann 
l^eimlid^ ju fid^ einlöst, ba fie mid^ güditig immer t)or 

25 Slbenb aus bem C^^wfe treibt. DZein, e§ ift nidfjt ttjal^r, 
es ift eine Süge, eine fd^önblid^e öerleumberifd^e Süge! 
Älärd^en ift fo unfd^ulbig, als id^ unglüdElid^ bin, — ©ie 
l^at mid^ üerttjorfen, l^at mid) bon i^rem C)ergen geftofeen. 
Unb ic^ fott fo fortleben? 3c^ bulb', ic^ bulb' eS 

30 nid^t. ©d^on loirb mein SSaterlanb bon innerm 
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3tt)iftc l^cfttger bctoegt, unb id^ ftcrbc unter bcm (Sctümmel 
nur ob! Sfc^ bulb' cS nic^t! — SBcnn bic 3:rompete flingt, 
ein ©d^ufe föHt, mir fä^rfs burc^ SRarl unb »ein! ^^, 
es reijt mid^ nid^t! e§ forbert mid^ nid^t, aud^ mit ein=: 
gugreifen, mit gu retten, gu »agen. — ßlenber, fd^imt)f= 5 
lid^er 3uftanb! 6ö ift beffer, id^ enb' auf einmal, silcuiid^ 
ftürgf id^ mid^ inS 255a|fer, id^ fan! — aber bie geängftete 
Statur tüax ftärler; id^ fül^Ite, ba^ id^ fd^iüimmen lonnte, 

unb rettete mid^ tt)iber SDBiUen. Jfönnf id^ ber 

3eiten bergejfen, ba fie mid^ liebte, mid^ gu lieben fd^ien! 10 

— SBarum ffat mir'S SKarf unb Sein burd^brungen, ba3 
®Iütf? SBarum l^aben mir biefe i&ojfnungen allen ©enufe 
beS SebenS aufgegel^rt, inbem jie mir ein ^arabieS Don 
toeitem geigten? — Unb jener erfte ft ufe! 3ener eingige! 

— ^ier (bie $anb auf ben Xi\d) Icgenb), l^ier toaren tt)ir 15 
allein — fie tüar immer gut unb freunblid^ gegen mid^ 
gemefen — ba f d^ien fie fid^ gu ermeid^en — fie f al^ mid^ an 

— aÜe ©innen gingen mir um, unb id^ f ül^Ite il^re Sipjxn 
auf ben meinigen. — Unb — unb nun ? — ©tirb, 9lrmer ! 

SBaS gauberft bu? ((Sr gle^t ein grafd^t^cn au« bcr "^A^d^t.) 20 

^ä) tüxü bid^ nid^t umfonft au§ meinet SruberS S)oItor« 
fäftd^en geftol^Ien l^aben, l^eilfameS @ift! S)u foüft mir 
biefeö Sangen, biefe ©d^minbel, biefe Sobeöfd^toeifee auf 
einmal öerfd^Iingen unb löfen. 
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Seüev uttb ein 3 immermel |ler treten gufamtneiu 

S^mmttmtxfUt. ©agf i(]^*§ nid^t üorauö? 3to(Sf bor 
ac^t Ziagen auf ber S\xx[\t fagf td^, cS lüürbc fd^tocrc 
^änbel geben. 

Setter* 3ff § benn mal^r, bafe fte bie ftird^en in 3fton= 
5 bern geplünbert l^aben? 

Bimmenneifter. @ang unb gar gu ©runbc gertd^tet 
l^aben fte ftirc^en unb SJapellen. 3l\ä)t^ aU bie üier 
nadften SBänbe l^aben fie ftel^en laffen. Sauter Sumpen« 
gefinbel! Unb ba§ mad^t unfrc gute ©ad^e fd^Iimm, SBir 
lo l^ätten el^er, in ber Drbnung unb ftanbl^aft, unfere 
©ered^tfame ber Slegentin bortragen unb brauf Italien 
foHen. ateben toxx jefet, Derfammeln loir un§ jejt, fo 
l^eifet e§, tt)ir gefeüen un§ gu ben SlufttJteglern. 

^ttttx. 3a, fo beult jeber guerft: tt)aö foflft bu mit 
15 beiner 9lafe boran? C^öugt bod^ ber ^alS gar nal^ bamit 
gufammen. 

Simineniieililcf. 9Rir iff§ bange, tt)enn'§ einmal unter 

bem ^adE ju lärmen anfängt, unter bem S3oII, ba§ nid^tö 

gu verlieren l^at. 5Die braud^en ba§ gum aSorttjanbe, tt)o= 

20 rauf tt)ir unS aud^ berufen muffen, unb bringen ba§ Sanb 

in Unglüdf. 

Soeft tritt bagu. 
27 
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©oefr ©Uten Sag, i^r C)erm! SBaS gicBfS 5Rcue§? 
3ft'§ tüal^r, ba^ bic Silbcrftürmcr gcrabc l^icrl^cr il^rcn 
Sauf nel^mcn? 

3tmmermeifter. ^ter foQen fte nid^tS anrül^ren. 

©oeft. @§ trat ein ©olbat bei mir ein, 3:obaI gu lau« $ 
fen; ben fragt' tc^ auS. S)ie Slegentin, fo eine toadEre, 
Muge grau fie bleibt, bieSmal ift fie au^er Raffung. 6S 
muß fe^r arg fein, bafe fie fic^ fo gerabeju l^intcr il&re 
SBad^e Derftecft. S)ie »urg ift f(^arf befejt, 2Ran meint 
fogar, fie tt)one au§ ber ©tabt flüchten. lo 

3tmmennetfter. ^inauS foQ fie nid^t! 3»^^^ ®^9^i^^^tt 
befd^ü^t uns, unb mir moHen il^r mel^r ©id^erl^eit öer« 
fd^affen, al§. il^re ©tujbörte. Unb tt)enn fie uns unfere 
aied^te unb Steilheiten aufredet erl^ält, fo tüollen mir fie 
auf ben ^änben tragen. 15 

©etfettfteber tritt bagu. 

eetfenileber. ©arftige ^änbel! Üble ©anbei! 65 
tt)irb unrul^ig unb gel^t fd^ief au§! — ^ixitt t\x6), bafe il^r 
ftiHe bleibt, bafe man eud^ nid^t anä) für Slufmiegler l^ält, 

@oefit. 3)a lommen bie fieben S3Beifen au§ ©ried^enlanb, 

@etfenfteber. ^ä) m\% ba finb t)iele, bie e§ J^eimlid^ 20 
mit ben ßaldiniften Italien, bie auf bie Sifd^öfe läftern, 
bie ben ßönig nid^t freuen. 9lber ein treuer Untertl^an, 
ein aufrid^tiger ßatl^olife — 

((Sd gefeilt ftd^ nad^ unb nad^ allerlei ^o(f ju tl^nen unb l^ord^t.) 

hänfen tritt bagu. 

»attfett. ©Ott grüfe' eud^, ©^tren! SBaS 3ieueS? 
Bimmenneifter« ©ebt eud^ mit bem nid^t ab, baS ift ein 25 
fd^Ied^ter Jlerl. 
^tHtv. 3ft eS nid^t ber ©d^reibcr beim Softor SQBietS? 
3immermetfier« 6r l^at f d^on Diele ©erren gel^abt. @r{t 
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toax er ©(^reibet, unb tote il^n ein Patron na^ bem an= 
bern fortjagte, ©(^elmftreici^e l^alber, pfufci^t er jejt 9lo= 
taren unb Slböolaten tn§ ©anbnjerf, unb ijl ein ©rannt« 
tt)etnjapf. 

(@d lommt ntel^r Sßol! gufatnmen unb fielet trup^kueife.) 
S 9anfen« 3^t feib aud^ öerfammelt, [tecft bie ftöpfe ju» 
fammen. 6ö tft immer rebcnStoert. 
©oefr 3d^ benf au(3^. 

9attfeit* aSenn je^t einer ober ber anbere €>erj l^ätte, 
unb einer ober ber anbere ben ff opf bagu, loir fönnten bie 
10 fpanif^en Äetten auf einmal fprengen. 

Soefr ^erre! ©o müfet 3t]^r nid^t reben. SSßir l^aben 
bem Äönig gefd^tooren. • 
»atifem Unb ber ffönig un§. 3Wer!tba§* 
Mittut. ®aS läfet fid^ l^ören! Sagt 6ure aWeinung. 
15 (Steige ctiberc* ©orc^, ber berftel^fs! ®er l^at pfiffe. 
»ttttfeti» ^ä) l^atte einen alten ?ßatron, ber befafe ^er» 
gamente unb ©riefe bon uralten Stiftungen, ff ontraften 
unb ©ered^tigleiten; er l^ielt auf bie rarften Sudler. 3n 
einem jtanb unfere gange SSerfafjung: tt)ie un§ 9lieber* 
20 länber guerft einjelne dürften regierten, alleS nad^ l^erge« 
brad^ten Siedeten, ^riöilegien unb ©emol^nl^eiten ; toie 
unfrc SSorfal^ren alle S^rfurd^t für il^ren fjfürften gel^abt, 
ttjenn er fie regiert, tt)ie er follte; unb toie fie fid^ gleid^ 
üorfal^en, toenn er über bie ©d^nur l^auen tooDite* S)ie 
25 ©taaten tt)aren gleid^ l^interbrein; benn jebe ^roöinj, fo 
Hein fie toax, l^atte il^re ©taaten, il^re Sanbftänbe. 

Btttttnemteifter. galtet @uer 9KauU ba§ mx^ man 
lange! @in jeber rec^tfd^affene Sürger ift, fo Diel er 
brandet, Don ber SSerfaffung unterrid^tet. 
30 Setter ♦ Sa^t il^n reben ; man erf äl^rt immer ettoaS me^r- 
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@0efr @r f)at ganj rcc^t. 

SReftmc. grjö^It! crsäl^It! ©o toaS l^ört man nt^t 
aUc SEagc. 

S^attfeit. ©0 fcib il^r SSürgetSleutcI ^f)x lebt nur fo in 
bcn 2:ag l^in; unb iptc il^r euer ®ett)crb Don cuem Altern $ 
üfierlommen ^ait, f o lafet tl&r aud^ baS 9legtment über eud^ 
fc^Qlten unb malten, tt)te es fann unb mag. ^f)x fragt 
nid^t nad^ bem ^erlommen, mö) ber ^moxit, nac^ bem 
Siecht eines ^Regenten ; unb über baS äSerföumniö l^aben 
tnä) bie ©panier ba§ 3le^ über bie Clären gegogen. lo* 

@oeft. SBer ben!t ba bran? SBenn einer nur ba§ tag» 
Ixä^ Srot l^atl 

!3etter. SSerflud^tl SDßarum tritt aud^ feiner in 3^ite« 
auf, unb fagt einem fo ettt)a§? 

»oitfett. ^i) fag' eö eud^ je^t. ®er ßönig in ©panien, 15 
ber bie ^roöinjen burd^ gut ©lüdE gufammen befi^t, barf 
bod^ nid^t brin fd^alten unb malten, anberS al§ bie Ileinen 
tjürften, bie fie el^ematö einjeln befafeen. Segreift il^r ba§? 

^ttct. grflärt'S un§* 

9m\tn. S§ ift fo Jlar atö bie ©onne. SWüfet il^r nid^t 20 
nad^ euern Sanbred^ten gerid^tet »erben? SBol^er föme 
ba§? 

C^itt öürger* SQßa^rlid^. 

»anfen. ^at ber Srüffeler nid^t ein anber Äed^t atö ber 
3lnttt)erper? ber Slnttoerper atö ber ©enter? SBol^er !äme 25 
benn baS? 

9(ttbem Sfirger. 93ei @ottI 

»aitfett. 3lber, tt)enn il^r'» fo fortlaufen Ia|t, mirb 
man'S eud^ balb anberS reifen* ^f ui ! SBa§ i?arl ber 
ffül^ne, S^riebrid^ ber ffrieger, ßarl ber fünfte nid^t 30 
fonnten, ba§ tl^ut nun ^l^iltpl) burc^ ein SBeib. 
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@ocfr 3a, ja ! S)ic alten gürpcn l^aben'S au(]^ f^on 
probiert* 

S^attfem ^retlid^! — Unfere SBorfai^ren paßten auf. 
SBie fie cmem ^errn gram lüurben, fingen fie il^m etttja 
5 feinen ©ol^n unb @rben »eg, l^ielten il^n bei fic^, unb 
gaben il^n nur auf bie beften Sebingungen l^erauS. Unfere 
SSöter tt)aren Seute! 2)ie mußten tnaS il^nen nü^ »ar! 
5)ie mußten ettoaS ju fajfen unb feft ju fe^en! Siedete 
9Känner! ®afür finb aber auiä^ unfere ^riöilegien fo 
* lo beutlid^, unfere greil^eiten fo öerfiiä^ert. 

eeifettTteber. äöaö fpred^t ^l^r Don Sreil^eiten? 

^tt« »olf» Son unfern Steilheiten, Don unfern ^riöi* 
legten! ßrjäl^It nod^ n)a§ öon unfern 5ßriDilegien I 

iBattfett. SQßir Srabanter befonberS, obgleii^ alle ^ro« 
IS öinjen il^re Vorteile l^aben, toir finb am l^enlii^ften ber» 
feigen, ^ä) l^abe alles gelefen. 

6oe|l* @agt an* 

3ettet* Safetl^ören. 

(£iti»ür0cr. iä)UW(&\x^. 
2o »atifctt. Srftlic^ ftel^t gef daneben: S)cr ^ex^oq Don 
Srabant foH un§ ein guter unb getreuer ^err fein. 

Soeft. Out! ©te^tbaSfo? 

»ettet. (Setreu? 3fft baS ttjal^r? 

»aitfeit. SBie x^ t\xä) fage. 6r ift un§ #erpfli(|tet, toie 
25 tt)ir il^m. 3^^it^^^« 6t foll feine SWad^t ober eignen 
SBiDen an uns bemeifen, merlen laffen, ober gebenfen ju 
geftatten, auf leinerlei SQßeife. 

Qttttx. ©d^ön! ©d^ön! nid^t bemeifen. 

©oefl. 9lid^t merfen laffen. 
30 CHti oitberer. Unb nid^t gebenfen ju geftatten! 2)a§ ift 
ber ^aupt|)unft. 9Hemanben geftatten, auf feinerlei SBeife. 
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S^anfett. 2Rit auöbrücflid^cn SBortcn. 

Setter* ©(|afft un§ ba§ ^nö). 

(&in Mrger* 3fa, mir mülfen'ö l^abcn. 

«itbere. ©aöSud^! baS 35u(|! 

(gilt attberer* SDßir moHen gu bcr Slcgentin gelten mit 5 
bem S3u(|e. 

(gilt Ätibem* 3f]^r foflt ba§ SBort füllten, ^crr ®oItor. 

Seifenffebef^ D bic Ströpfe! 

«nbere. 3to(S) ctlüaS au§ bcm Sud^c! 

(Seifetificber, ^(^ f(|Iage il^m bic S'&f)m in ben ^alö, 10 
lücnn er no(^ ein SBort fagt. 

®aS »otf, SQßir tüoHen feigen, mer il^m etiüoö tl^ut. 
Sagt unö tüQS Don ben ^riöilegien! ^aben mir nod^ 
me^r Privilegien? 

^attfett. 3Wan(]^erlei, unb fel^r gute, fel^r l^eilfame. 2)a 15 
ftel^t anä): ber 8anb§]^err foll ben geiftlic^en ©tonbnid^t 
öerbeffern ober meieren ol^ne SSermifligung be§ 9lbel§ unb 
ber ©tänbe ! 9Kerlt baö ! 9lud^ ben ©taat be§ Sanbe§ 
nic^t öeränbern. 

(Botft. 3ft ba§ fo? 20 

»ottfen. ^ä) tt)ill'§ eu(^ gefii^rieben jeigen, bon jmei*, 
breil^unbert ^al^ren l^er. 

öürger» Unb mir leiben bie neuen Sifc^öfe? 2)er Sttbel 
mufe un§ fc^üjen, mir fangen ^önbel an ! 

Slttbcre* Unb mir lajfen unö Don ber 3inqui)ition in§ 25 
Socföl^orn jagen? 

»anfeti» 2)aS ift eure ©d^ulb. 

^aS SBoK» SSßir l^aben no(i^ ßgmont! noc^ Dranien! 
S)ie forgen für unfer Sefteö. 

»ttttfen, (Sure ©ruber in tJIanbern l^aben ba§ gute 30 
SBerf angefangen. 
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©eifcnfleber^ S)u ^unb! (@r fc^Iägt l^n,) 
Stnbere (totberfetjen fld^ unb rufen). 93ift bu anä) ein 
©panier? 
(£itt anbetreir. SBq§? ben ßl^renmann? 
5 (Sin attberer* 2)en ©elal^rten? 

(@ie fatten bcn <Sclfcnftcber aru) 
3immermetfiter* Um§ ^immelS tüillen, rul^t! (Slnbcrt 
mifd^cn fid^ In ben @trelt) 
Bimntentteifter* S3ttrger, toa§ foQ bo3? 

(SBuben pfeifen, werfen mit (Steinen, ^e^en ^unbe an, ©ürger 
fielen unb gaffen, $oIt läuft gu, anbere gelten gelaffen auf unb 
ah, anbere treiben allerlei ©d^addpoffen, fd^relen unb iubUleren.) 

9ttbere* greil^eit unb ^ribilegien ! 5ßriöilegien unb 
Qfreil^eit! 

@gtttOttt tritt auf mit iBeglettung. 
lo (Sgmuttt. giul^iö! üiul^ig, Scute! SBaSgiebfS? SRul^e! 
©ringt jte aus einanber! 

3immermeifter. ©näbigcr ^err, ^\)x lommt tt)ie ein 
Sngel be§ ^immels. ©tiüe! fe^t i^r ni(3^te? ®raf 
ßgmont! 2)em ©tafen ßgmont Siebereng! 
15 (Sgntoitt %\xä) f)m? SBa§ fangt il^r an? SSürger 
gegen Sürger! C^ölt fogar bie 3läi)t unfrer föniglid^en 
SHegentin biefen Unfinn xxxä)t jurücf ? ®e^t auS einanber, 
gel^t an euer ©emerbe. S§ i[t ein übleS 3^^^^^^^ tt)enn il^r 
an SBerttagen feiert. SBa§ tt)ar'§? 
(^er Sumult fllttt ft(^ nad^ unb nad^, unb alle flel^en um ll^n l^erum.) 
20 aiwmemieifileir^ ©ie fci^Iagen fid^ um i^re Privilegien. 
(Sgittottt. 2)ie fie nod^ muttniKig gertrümmern werben. 
— Unb toer feib il^r? 3l^r fd^eint mir red^tlid^e Seute. 
Simmermelfter. S)a8 ift unfer Seftreben. 
@giit0iti. @ureS Qtxi^x^? 
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Simmeniteifter* S^wimctmann unb 3unf tmcifter. 
(ggmoitt Unb 3f]^r. 
(Socfr Ärämer. 

Setter» ©d^neibet. 5 

egmottt» 3(^ erinnere mid^, ^l^r l^abt mit ön ben 
Siöreen für meine Seute gearbeitet. @uer 9lame ift fetter. 

3cttet. ®nabe, ba^ ^l^r @ud^ bejfen erinnert. 

egmoitt ^6) bergeffe niemanben leiii^t, ben x6) einmol 
gefeiten unb gefprod^en l^abe. — SBaS an eud^ ift, Stulpe gu lo 
erl^alten, ßeute, baS tl^ut; tl^r feib übel genug angefc^rie« 
ben. SReijt ben ffönig nic^t mel^r, er l^at gule^t bo^ bie 
©eiüalt in ^änben. 6in orbentlid^er SBürger, ber [xä) 
el)rlic^ unb fleifeig näl^rt, l^qt überaß fo öiel greil^eit, als 
er brandet. 15 

^immentteifter. 9ld^ JDol^I ! ba§ ift eben unfre 9?ot ! 
2)ie Sagbiebe, bie ©öffer, bie ^aulenger, mit @uer @na» 
ben SBerlaub, bie ftönfern au§ Sangertoeile, unb f(ä^arren 
au§ ©unger nad^ Privilegien, uiib lügen ben 9leugierigen 
unb Seid^tgläubigen toaS t)or, unb um eine Äanne Sier 20 
bejal^lt gu Wegen, fangen fie §önbel an, bie biel taufenb 
5}ienfc^en unglüdflid^ mad^en. 2)a§ ift il^nen eben red^t. ' 
SBir Italien unfre Käufer unb iSaften gu gut bermal^rt; 
ba möd^ten fie gern un§ mit geuerbrönben babon treiben. 

efltttottt. 3lIIen ©eiftanb foKt i^r finben ; e§ finb 9Ba^» 25 
regeln genommen, bem Übel Iröftig gu begegnen, ©tel^t 
feft gegen bie frembe Seigre, unb glaubt nid^t, burd^ 9luf= 
rul^r befeftige man Privilegien. Sleibt gu ^aufe ; leibet 
nid^lt, ba^ fie fid§ auf ben ©trafen rotten. SSernünftige 
Seute fönnen viel tl^un. 30 

(3nbef[en l^at ftd^ ber größte ^aufe verlaufen*) 
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Sivmttmtifttx, 2)anlcn @ucr Sjceücng, banfen für bic 
gute SKcinuitfl! SlHeS, lüaS an un§ liegt. ((Sginont ah,) 
@in gnäbiger ^txx ! bcr c^te 5lieberlänbcr ! ©or f o nid^t§ 
©panifd^cö. 
5 Setter. Chatten tütr il^n nur gum Regenten ! 2Ran 
folgt' tl^m gerne. 

eoeft. 2)a5 läfet ber Äönig tool^I fein. 3)en ?piafe 
befe^t er immer mit ben ©einigen. 
Setter. ^a\t bu ba§ ßleib gefeiten? 5)aö toax naä) 
lo ber neueften 3lrt, na6) fponifd^em ©d^nitt. 
Bimmermeifter. @in fd^öner ^err ! 
Setter, ©ein ^al^ lüär' ein red^teS Q^reffen für einen 
©d^arfrid^ter. 
eoefr »iftbutoH? SBa§ lommt bir ein? 
15 Setter. S)umm genug, ba^ einem fo etmaS einfällt. — 
S§ ift mir nun fo. SBenn i^ einen fd^önen langen $al§ 
fel^e, mufe id^ gleid^ tt)iber SBiflen beulen: ber ift gut 
föpfen. — ®ie berflud^ten ©jefutionen ! man friegt fie 
nid^t aus bem ©inne. SBenn bie Surfd^e fd^mimmen, unb 
20 iä) fel^' einen nadtten Säudfel, gleid^ fallen fie mir ju S)u^en» 
ben ein, bie id^ l^abe mit Stuten ftreid^en fe^en. begegnet 
mir ein red^ter SBanft, mein' id^, ben föl^' id^ fd^on am 
^fal^l braten. ®eS 9?ad^t§ im SEraume jmidEt mid^'ö an 
allen ©liebern ; man loirb eben leine ©tunbe frol^. 3ebe 
25 Suftbarfeit, jeben Bpa^ f)aV \ä) balb bergeffen ; bie fürd^= 
terlid^en ©eftalten finb mir toie Dor bie ©tirne gebrannt. 
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6efretär an einem Zi^ä) mit ^a^ieren; er jlel^t unrul^lg auf. 
©efretär. @r !ommt immer nid^t ! unb id^ tt)arte fd^on 
gtt)ei ©tunben, bie g^eber in ber ^anb, bie ^at>iere bor 
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mir; unb eben l^eute möäfV iä) gern fo jeitig fort. 6§ 
brennt mir unter ben ©ol^Ien. ^ä) lann öor Ungebulb 
taum bleiben, „©ei auf bie ©tunbe bo/' befallt er mir 
no(^, el^e er tüegging ; nun fommt er nid^t. @5 ift fobiel 
ju tl^un, x^ toerbe bor 9Kitterno$t ni^t fertig, g^reiliij^ 5 
fiebt er einem anä) einmal burd^ bie ginger. S)o(^ l^ielf 
iäf^ befier, menn er ftrenge toäxt unb lie^e einen aud^ 
loieber gur beftimmten Sdt. 5Dlan fönnte [xä) einri^ten. 
aSon ber älegentin ift er nun \ä)on gmei ©tunben toeg; 
toer toei^, »en er untertoegS angefaßt l^ot. lo 

(S^mont tritt auf. 

@0moitt. SBie fiel^fS aus? 

Sefretar. ^ä) bin bereit, unb bret Soten itmrten. 

(Sgmoist. ^ä) bin bir tool^I }u lang geblieben; bu 
maä)\i ein berbrie^lid^ ©efiiä^t. 

@e!ret&r. Suerm Sefel^I gu gel^ord^en, toart* xä) fd^on 15 
lange, ^ier finb bie ^at)iere. 

@giitimt. S)onna ©löira »irb böfe auf mxäj totxhtn, 
ttjenn fie l^ört, bafe xä) hxä) abgel^alten l^abe. 

©efretär. ^l^r fd^erjt. 

^gmoitt. Stein, nein, ©d^äme bid^ nid^t. S)u geigft 20 
einen guten ©efd^madf . ©ie ift l^übfd^ ; unb e§ ift mir 
ganj red^t, ba^ bu auf bem ©d^Ioffc eine S^reunbin l^aft. 
2Ba§ fogen bie »riefe? 

SefretSr. 3Jland^erIei, unb wenig 6rfreulid^e§. 

C^gmottt. 3)a ift gut, bafe loir bie greube gu C^^ufe 25 
^aben unb fie nid^t bon auSmärtS gu erwarten braud^en. 
3i[t Diel gelommen? 

Scfrctfit. ®enug, unb bret Soten warten. 

eöttwttt. ©ag' an ! ba§ 5Kötigfte. 

@e!ret&r* @S ift alleö nötig. 30 
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(Sgmottt @inS naä) bem anbcrn, nur 9C|(3^ti)mb ! 

@e!retftr* f)ouptmann Sreba fd^tdt bte Siciatton, toaä 
loctter in @cnt unb ber untlicflcnben ©egcnb öotflcfallcn. 
S)ct Sumult f)at fid^ wtciftenS Qtkit — 
5 (Sgmottt Sr fd^reibt tool^l nod^ bon einzelnen Unge= 
joflcnl^citcn unb SEoflfül^nl^ctten? 

@efretftr. 3fa ! g§ f ommt noä) mand^cS bor. 

^gntottt. SSctfc^onc mid^ bamit* 

SelretS?. IRod^ fed^g finb cingcjogcn toorbcn, bic bei 
lo aSertoid^ baS 9Barienbilb umgcrijfcn l^aben. @r fragt an, 
ob er fic aud^ tt)tc bie onbcrn foU l^ängcn laffen? 

(Sgmaitt ^d^ bin be0 £)öngen3 mäbe. 3Jlan foK fie 
burd^pcitfd^cn, unb jte mögen gelten. 

@e!retar. 65 finb jtt)ei SBeiber babei; fott er bie aud^ 
IS burd^peitfd^en? 

C^gmoiti. 2)ie mag er bern)arnen unb laufen laffen. 

®efeet&r. Srinf bon 93reba§ Kompagnie n}il[ l^eiraten. 

5)er Hauptmann l^offt, Sl^r toerbef S il^m abfd^Iagen. ©§ 

finb fo btele SSBeiber bei bem Qa\x\m, fd^reibt er, bafe, 

20 toenn wir auSjiel^en, e§ feinem ©olbatenmarfd^, fonbern 

einem 3i9CUtter=®efd^Ieppe äl^nlid^ feigen toirb. 

^gmont ®em mag*§ nod^ l^ingel^nl 6§ ift ein fd^öner 

junger ßerl; er bat mid^ nod^ gar bringenb, el^' id^ tt)eg= 

ging. Slber nun foH'S feinem mel^r geftattet fein, fo leib 

25 mir'S t^ut, ben armen SEeufeln, bie ol^nebieS geplagt genug 

finb, il^ren beften ®pa^ ju berfagen. 

@e!retä?. 3^^^^ ^^n @uern fieuten, ©eter unb ©art, 
l^aben einem SBöbel, einer S3Bitt§tod^ter, übel mitgefpielt. 
@ie friegten fie allein, unb bie 3)irne fonnte fid^ itjrer 
30 nid^t ermel^ren. 

(Sgtiiottt. SBenn e§ ein el^rlid^ ÜKöbd^en ift, unb fie 
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l^abcn ®ett)olt ßcbraud^t, fo foll et fte brei 3:agc leintet 
einanber mit 9iutcn ftrei(i^cn lajfcn, unb mnn jie cttoaS 
bcfiftcn, foD er [o t)iel baöon etngiel^en, bo| bem SRäbd^en 
eine Sluöftattung gereid^t tüerben fann. 

@ehretS?* ßiner öon ben fremben fiel^rern ift l^eimlid^ 5 
\)\xxä) ßomineS gegangen unb entbedt t tootben, @r fd^iüört, 
er fei im S3egriff, nac^ tJrahfreid^ gu gelten. 3lai) bem 
SJefel^I foll er enthauptet »erben. 

(Sgmottt . ©ie füllen il^n in ber ©tiHe an bie ©renje 
bringen, unb i^m berfi(i^ern, ba§ er baS jtoeite Wal nii^t 10 
fo tt)egfommt. 

SefretJIr. @in Srief Don @uerm ©innel^mer. @r 
fd^reibt: e§ fomme wenig ®elb ein, er fönne auf bie 
SSod^e bie ber langte ©umme fd^tt)erlid^ fd^idfen; ber Su» 
mult l^abe in alle§ bie größte ffonfufion gebrad^t, 15 

(Sgmottt S)a^ @elb mufe l^erbei ! er mag feigen, toxt er 
e§ jufammenbringt. 

©efretär. 6r fagt: er merbe fein SJlöglid^fieS tl^un, unb 
tooKe enblid^ ben Sla^monb, ber 6ud^ fo lange fd^ulbig ift, 
berflagen unb in Serl^aft nel^men laffen. 20 

@gmoni. 3)er l^at ja öerfprod^en gu bejal^Ien. 

eefretär. 2)a§ le^te 3RaI fejte er fid^ f elbft biergel^n SEage. 

%mottt ©0 gebe man il^m nod^ biergel^n ^age; unb 
bann mag er gegen i^n berfal^ren. 

©efretar* 3^r t^ut lool^L Ss ift ttid^t Unbermögen; 25 
es ift böfer SBiUe. @r mad^t geiot^ 6rnft, toenn er fielet, 
^f)x fpafet nid^t. — gferner fagt ber ©innel^mer: er tt)ofle 
ben alten ©olbaten, ben SQßitioen unb einigen anbern, 
benen ^l^r ©nabengel^alte gebt, bie ©ebül^r einen l^alben 
9Ronat gurüdtl^alten; man tonne inbeffen Sftat fd^affen; fie 30 
möd^ten fid^ einrid^ten. 
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CSgntaiti* SBaS ift ba einjurid^ten ? S)ie Scutc braud^cn 
bog ®clb nötiger olö td^. 2)a§ foK er bleiben lajfen. 
' ©efrctftr* SBol^er befehlt ^l^r benn, ba^ er ba§ @elb 
nel^men f oü ? 
5 Qpnont. ®arauf mag er ben!en; eS ift il^m im borigen 
©riefe fd^on gefogt* 

8efretftr. 3)e§tt)egen tl&ut er bie SSorfd^Iöge. 

C^gntottt 2)ie taugen nid^t; er foQ auf toa^ anberS 
jtnnen. 6r fott SSorfd^Iäge tl^un, bie annel^mlid^ finb, 
lo unb bor aOem foll er ba§ @elb fd^affen. 

®e!ret&n ^ä) f)abt ben Srief be§ ®rafen Dliba tt)ieber 

l^icl^er gelegt» JBerjeil^t, bafe td^ 6ud^ baran erinnere. 2)er 

alte ^err berbtent bor allen anbern eine auSfül^rlid^e 9lnt* 

toort. Sl^r tüolltet il^m felbft fd^reiben. ®m\^, er liebt 

IS ^ud^, tt)ie ein SSater. 

(Simcnt. ^äf !omnte nid^t ba}u. Unb unter bielem 
SSerl^a^ten ijl mir baS ©d^reiben baö SSerl^a^tefte. ®u 
mad^ft meine ^anb ja fo gut nad^, fd^reib' in meinem 
Flamen. 3[d^ ertoarte Oranien. ^ä) lomme nid^t bagu, 
20 unb ipünfd^te felbft, bafe il^m auf feine SSebenllid^Ieiten tt)a§ 
red^t Serul^igenbeS gefd^rieben tt)ürbe. 

@e!retar. ©agt mir nur ungefäl^r 6ure TOeinung ; id^ 
miU bie Sntmort fd^on .auf fe^en unb fie 6ud^ borlegen, 
©efd^rieben foB fie toerben, bafe fie bor (Serid^t für 6ure 
25 ^anb gelten lann. 

^gnifmt. @ieb mir ben Srief . (9^ad^bem er ^Inelngefel^en.) 
®uter, el^rlid^r 5llter! SBarft bu in beiner 3ugenb aud^ 
mo^t fo bebä^tig? grftiegft bu nie einen SBaH? Sliebft 
bu in ber ©c^lad^t, voo eS bie ftlugl^eit anrät, leinten? — 
30 ®er treue ©orglid^e! 6r n)ill mein ßeben unb mein ®lüdf, 
unb fü^lt nid(|t, ba^ ber fd^on tot ift, ber um feiner ©idjier« 
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I^cit lüillcn lebt. — ^ä)xüV i^nt, et möge unbeforgt fein; 
\ä) l^anble, tüte iä) foll, ic^ toerbe mid^ fd^on lüal^ren; fein 
3lnfe]^n bei ^ofe foD er }u meinen ©unften braud^en unb 
meines boCüommnen 3)an!e§ getüife fein. 

@e!retftr. 3lxä)tö toeitet? D, et erlüartet mel^r. 5 

(Smont. SBa§ f ott id^ mel^r fagen ? SBiUft bu me^t 
SBorte machen, fo ftel^t'S bei bir. @S brel^t fid^ immer um 
ben einen ^un!t: id^ foD leben, mie id^ nid^t leben mag. 
®afe id^ fröl^Iid^ bin, bie ©ad^en leidet nel^me, rafd^ lebe, 
ba§ ift mein ©lüdt; unb id^ bertaufd^' eS nid^t gegen bie 10 
©id^erl&eit eine§ 2:otengeiüölbe§. ^ä) fjait nun }u ber 
ft)anifd^en 2eben§art nid^t einen Slutötropfen in meinen 
2lbern, nid^t Suft, meine ©d^rittc nad^ ber neuen bebäd^« 
tigen ©of^ffabenj ju muftern. 8eb' id^ nur, um auf*3 
Seben ju benfen? ©oH xä) ben gegeniüärtigen SlugenblidE 15 
nid^t genießen, bamit id§ beS folgenben gettjife fei? Unb 
biefen tuieber mit ©orgen unb ©rillen üerjel^ren? 

©elretär. ^ä) bitf 6ud^, ^err, feib nid^t fo l^arfd^ unb 
raul^ gegen ben guten SJiann. 3>^r feib Ja fonft gegen 
alle freunblid^. ©agt mir ein geföflig SBort, baS ben 20 
ebeln gteunb berul^ige. @e()t, mie forgfältig er ift, mie 
Iei§' er 6uc^ berül^rt. 

@gmont. Unb bod^ berül^rt er immer biefe ©aite. @r 
mei^ t)on altera l^er, mie öerl^aßt mir biefe ßrmal^nutigen 
finb; fie mad^en nur irre, fie l^elfen nid^tö. Unb menn ic^ 25 
ein 5iad^tit)anbler märe, unb auf bem gefä^rliii^en ©ipfel 
eines ^aufeS fpajierte, ift e§ freunbfd^aftlid^, mid^ beim 
Flamen ju rufen unb mid^ gu marnen, gu medfen unb gu 
töten ? Saßt Jeben feines ^f abeS gel^n ; er mag fid^ maleren. 

Sefretär. 6s giemt 6u(^, nidf)t gu forgen; aber mer 30 
@ud^ !ennt unb liebt — 
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<S0in9itt (In bcn ©rief fc^enb). 2)o bringt er ttJtcber bic 
oltcn 9ßärd^cn auf, toaS tütr an einem 3lbenb in leiij^tem 
Übermut ber ©efeüigfeit unb be§ SSeinS getrieben unb 
flefproij^en, unb maS man barauö für Qfolgen unb SetDeife 

5 hnxä)^ gange ff önigreid^ gebogen unb gef(3^Ieppt l^abe. — 
9lun gut! tt)ir l^abeft ©(^eüenlappen, 9?arren!utten auf 
unfrer 5)iener ^rmel [tiefen laffen, unb ^aben biefe tolle 
3ierbe nad^l^er in ein SBünbel Pfeile bertoanbelt; ein no(3ö 
gefäl^rlic^er ©^mbol für aüt, bie beuten sollen, too nichts 

lo ju beuten ift. SGBir l^aben bie unb jene Sl^orl^eit in einem 
luftigen 9lugenbIidE empfangen gleidd unb geboren; finb 
fdiulb, ba^ eine ganje eble ©d^ar mit Settelföcfen unb mit 
einem felbftgett)ä]^lten Unnamen bem ftönige feine ^flxäft 
mit fpottenber S)emut in§ ©ebäd^tniö rief; finb fi^ulb — 

15 tt)aS iffä nun mxitx? 3ft ein 3faftna(^t§fpiel gleid^ 
^od^Derrat? ©inb un§ bie furgen bunten 2umpen gu 
mißgönnen, bie ein jugenblid^er 9Rut, eine angefrifd^te 

. ^I^antafie um unfer§ fiebenö arme Slöfee l^ängen mag? 
SBenn il^r baS Seben gar ju ernftl^aft nel^mt, ma§ ift benn 

20 bran? SBenn unö ber SRorgen mä)t ju neuen Qfreuben 
toedtt, am 9lbenb uns feine fiuft gu l^offen übrig bleibt, 
ift'S tt)o]^I beS Sin« unb 9lu§gie]^enS tt)ert? ©d^eint mir 
bie ©onne l^euf, um ba§ gu überlegen, tt)a§ geftern toar? 
unb um gu raten, gu berbinben, ttjaS nid^t gu erraten, 

25 nid^t gu öerbinben ift, ba§ ©d^idtfal eines fommenben 
SageS? ©d^enfe mir biefe Setrad^tungen ; mir tooHen fie 
©d^ülern unb Höflingen überlaffen. ®ie mögen finncn 
unb auSfinnen, manbeln unb fd^leid^en, gelangen, mol^in 
fie fönnen, erfd^leid^en, mas fie fönnen. — ffannft bu oon 

30 allem biefem etmaS braud^en, bafe beine ©piftel fein SÖud^ 
toirb, fo ift mir'ö rec^t. 2)em guten Sllten fd^eint alles 
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btel ju toid^tifl. ©o brüdt ein Qfrcunb, bct lang unfre 
^anb gel^altcn, fie [tarier nod^ einmal, ttjenn er fie laffen 
toin. 

Sefretftr. SSerjeil^t mir! ß3 tt)irb bem Sfufegänger 
f(3^tt)inblig, ber einen SJlann mit raffeinber @ile bal^er 5 
fal^ren fielet. 

Ggmpiit. ftinb! ßinb! nid^t tt)eiter! SBie Don unfid^t« 
baren ©eiftem gepeifd^t, gelten bie ©onnenpferbe ber Sdi 
mit unferS ©d^idEfalS leidstem SBagen burd^; unb uns 
bleibt nid^ts, als, mutig gefaxt, bie Sügel feftgul^alten, 10 
unb balb red^tS, balb HnIS, bom ©teine l^ier, bom ©turje 
ba, bie Slöber toegjulenfen. SBol^in eS gel^t, tuer mx^ eS? 
Erinnert er pd^ bod^ !aum, mo^er er lam! 

@efretfty« ^err! ^err! 

(Sgiitottt ^i) ftel^e l^od^, unb fann unb mu^ nod^ l^öl^er 15 
fteigen; id^ fül^le mir Hoffnung, 9Wut unb Äraft* Siod^ 
l^ab' id^ meines SBad^StumS ©ipfel nid^t erreid^t; unb [tel^' 
id^ broben einft, fo miß id^ feft, nid^t ängftlid^ ftel^n. ©oH . 
\ä) fallen, fo mag ein ®onnerfc^Iag, ein ©turmtninb, ja 
ein felbft berfe^Iter ©d^ritt mid^ abtt)ärt§ in bie Stiefe 20 
ftürjen; ba lieg' id^ mit biel 2:aufenben* 3^ ^obe nie 
berfd^mäl^t, mit meinen guten ßriegSgefeüen um fleinen 
(Sett)inj't baS blutige 2o§ gu werfen; unb foüf id^ 
Inidern, menn'S um ben ganjen freien SBert beS SebenS 
ge^t? 25 

@e!retar, O ^err! 3f§r tt)ifet nid^t, tt)aS für SBorte ^l^t 
fpred^t! ©ott er^alf 6ud^! 

Ggnutit. 9limm beine Rapiere gufammen. Dranien 
fommt. fertige au§, tt)a§ am nötigften ift, bafe bie Soten 
fortfommen, t^' bie %^oxt gefd^Iof[en merben. S)a§ anbere 30 
l^at Seit, 2)en Srief an ben ©rafen lafe bi§ morgen; 
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berfäumc nid^t, ©Ibircn gu Bcfud^en, unb gtü^e jtc bon 
mir. — ^oxä)t, tt)ic \\S) bie Stcflcntin bcfinbct, fie f ott nid^t 
toofjil fein, ob fic*S flleid^ betbirgt. (@cfretar ob.) 

Otaitieit !ommt 
Q^mont. SBiflIommen, Dranien. ^l^r fd^etnt mir nid^t 

5 ganj frei. 

Crattien. 2BaS faflt !3l^r gu unfrer Unterl^altung mit 
ber SRegentin ? 

Gginottt. ^^ f anb in il^rer 3lrt un§ auf junel^men nid^tS 
Slufeerorbentlid^eS. 3d& l^abe fie fd^on öfter fo gefeiten. 

10 @ie fd^ien mir nid^t gang tool^I. 

Otttttien. SKerftet 3|r nid^t, ba^ fie jurüd^altenber 
toax? @rft tooüte fie unfer Setragen bei bem neuen 9lufs 
rul^r beS ^öbetö gelaffen billigen; nad^l^er merlte fie an, 
toaS fid^ bod^ aud^ für ein falfd^eS Sid^t barauf toerfen 

IS laffe; toid^ bann mit bem ©efpräd^e gu i^rem alten ge* 
toöl^nlid^cn ©iSfurS: bafe man il^re liebebofle, gute Slrt, 
il^re gfreunbfd^aft gu un§ 5RieberIänbern nie genug erfannt, 
gu leidet bel^anbelt l^abe, ba$ nid^ts einen ermünfd^ten 9lu§s 
gang nel^men toolle, bafe fie am @nbe mol^I mübe merben, 

2o ber ftönig ftd^ gu anbern SRaferegeln entfd^Iiefeen muffe. 
C^abt 3^r baS gehört? 

(&^mont. 3txä)t alled; id^ badete unterbeffen an toa^ 
anberS. ©ie ift ein SBeib, guter Dranien, unb bie 
möd^ten immer gern, ba^ fid^ aUeS unter il^r fanfteö ^oä) 

25 gelaffen fd^miegte, ba^ jeber ^erfule§ bie 8ött)en]^aut 
ablegte, unb il^ren Äunfell^of bermel^rte; ba^, »eil fie 
frieblid^ gefinnt pnb, bie ©örung, bie ein Soll ergreift, 
ber ©türm, ben mäd^tige Slebenbul^Ier gegen einanber 
erregen, fid^ burd^ ein freunblid^ SBort beilegen liefee, 

30 unb bie tt)ibrigften glemente fid& gu il^ten ^ü^en in 
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fanfter ßintraci^t ücretnigten. S)a§ tft il^r 3faII; unb ha 
fie eö bal^in nid^t bringen fann, fo f)at ftc leinen SBeg, 
al§ launifd^ ju' toerben, \iä) über Unbanibarfeit, Untt)eiö« 
l^eit ju beüagen, mit fii^retf lid^n StuSfi^ten in bie 3ulunf t 
gu brol^en, unb gu brol^en, baß fie — fortgel^n miß* 5 

Drattiett. ©laubt ^f)x baSmal ni(3^t, ba| jte i$re 
S)ro]^ung erfüllt? 

(Sötttoiit. 3iimmerme]^r! SBie oft l^abe i^ fie f(^on 
reifefertig gefe^n! SBo tt)ifl fie benn l^in? f)ier ©tatt» 
l^alterin, Königin; glaubft bu, bafe fie e§ unterl^alten 10 
mirb, am f)ofe il^re§ ©rubere unbebeutenbe Sage abgU" 
l^afpeln? ober nad^ Italien gu gelten unb fid^ in alten 
3f amilienöerpltnif[en l^erumgufd^Ieppen ? 

Dratiiem 9Wan l^ält fie biefer ßntfci^Iiefeung nid^t fällig, 
toeil 3^r fie l^abt gaubem, mil ^f)x fie l^abt gurüdftrcten 15 
fel^n; bennod^ liegf § tool^l in il^r; neue Ümftänbe treiben 
fie gu bem lang öergögerten ©ntfc^Iu^. SBenn f!c ginge? 
unb ber ftönig fd^icfte einen anbern ? 

(Sgmottt* 5Run, ber würbe lommen, unb ttjürbe eben 
anä) gu tl^un finben. 9Kit großen planen, ^rojeftcn unb 20 
©ebanlen würbe er lommen, wie er afle§ gured^t rüdfen, 
unterwerfen unb gufammenl^alten wofle; unb würbe l^euf 
mit biefer ßleinigfeit, morgen mit einer anbern gu tl^un 
l^aben, übermorgen jene ^inbernis finben, einen ÜKonat 
mit Entwürfen, einen anbern mit SSerbrufe über fe^I« 25 
gefd^Iagne Unternel^men, ein l^alb 3[a^r in ©orgen über 
eine eingige ^roöing gubringen. 9lud^ il^m wirb bie 3^it 
oergel^n, ber ftopf fd^winbeln, unb bie ®inge wie gubor 
il^ren @ang l^alten, bafe er, ftatt weite SReere nad^ einer 
tjorgegogenen 2inie gu burc^fegeln, ®ott banfen mag, 30 
^enn er fein ©d^iff in biefem ©türme öom Steifen l^ält. 
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Orattieit« SBcnn man nun ahn bcm Jtöntg ju einem 
33erfu(^ riete? 
i&qmmt ^er tt)äte? 
Ottutiett* 3^ f^^^ti/ ^^ ^^Y 9tum|)f ol^ne $au))t an- 

(Sgiitiittt. SSie? 

OYottiett. ßgmont, \ä) trage Diele ^af)xt f)tx alle unfere 
SSerl^ältniffe am ©erjen, xä) ftel^e immer ttjie über einem 
©d^aci^fpiele unb J^alte leinen 3ug be§ ©egncrS für unbe= 

10 beutenb ; unb tt)ie müßige ÜWenfii^en mit ber größten 
Sorgfalt fid^ um bie ©el^eimniffe ber 9?atur befümmern, 
fo ffaW xäf e§ für W^^^ für »eruf eines dürften, bie 
©efinnungen, bie Siatfd^Iäge aller Parteien ju fennen. 
3(j^ l^abe Urfad^', einen 2lu§brud^ gu befürchten. ®er 

15 ftönig l^at lange nad^ gemiffen ©runbfä^en gel^anbelt; 
er fielet, bafe er bamit nici^t auSfommt; maS ift tt)a]^r* 
fd^inlid^er, als bafe er eS auf einem anbern SBege ber* 

fU(]^t? 

(Egntottt. ^ä) glaub'S nid^t. äBenn man alt mirb 
20 unb l^at fobiel öerfuiä^t, unb eS toiD in ber SQßelt nie 
}ur Orbnung lommen, mu^ man es tnUxä) tDol^I genug 
^aben. 
Cnwieii. @inS l^at er no(i^ ntd^t t)erf u(^t. 
(Sgmottt« 9lun? 
25 Orimicit. 3)ad SSoII }u fd^onen unb bie gfürften }u Der« 
berben. 

(Sgmoitt. SBie biele l^aben baS fd^on lange gefürd^tet. 
6S ift feine ©orge. 
Cmmiem ©onft mar'S ©orge ; nad^ unb nad^ ijt mir'S 
30 SSermutung, }u(e^t ©emigl^eit getoorben. 

dgtMnt. Unb l^at ber jfönig treuere Siener alsf unS? 
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Oraitiett« SBit biencn il^m auf unfere Slrt ; unb unter 
cinanbcr lönnen mir i^^tffm, bafe wir bc§ JJönigS Siechte 
unb bie unfriflcn m^l abjutoägen toijfcn. 

C^gntottt. SBer tl^uf S nici^t? SBSir finb il^m untcrtl^an 
unb gcmärtig in bcm, toa§ i^m gufommt. 5 

Ofattien* Sffienn er fi(j^ nun aber ntel^r jufd^riebe unb 
Streulofigleit nennte, toaS ton f)tx^tn, auf unfere ^tä)tt 
galten? 

^gtttont. SBir merben unS Derteibigen lönnen. @r 
rufe bie Slitter beS SBIiefeeS gufammen, toir woüen un3 lo 
rici^ten laffen. 

Drattien. Unb tt)aö tt)äre ein Urteil t)or ber Unterfud^« 
ung? eine ©träfe t)or bem Urteil? 

eg«u»it ©ine Ungered^tigfeit, ber fi(j^ ^l^iüW ^^^ 
f(j^ulbig machen tt)irb; unb eine SEl^orl^eit, bie xä) xf)m unb 15 
feinen Sftöten ni(j^t gutraue. 

Dtonleit. Unb toenn fie nun ungereci^t unb t^öri(j^t 
tt)ären? 

©gtitoitt. 9lein, Dranien, eä ift nxäjt möglic^. SBer 
fönte tt)agen, $anb an unö ju legen ? — Un§ gefangen gu 20 
nel^nten, mär' ein DerIorne§ unb frud^tlofeS Untemel^men. 
9iein, fie toagen ni(ä^t, baS panier ber 3:^rannei fo l^od^ 
aufguftedfen. S)er 2Binbl^au(^, ber biefe ^aä)xxä)t über'S 
Sanb bräd^te, mürbe ein ungel^eureS gf^uer gufammens 
treiben. Unb mol^inauS moüten fie? Sftici^ten unb ber« 25 
bammen lann nic^t ber ffönig allein; unb moHten jie 
meud^elmörberiftä^ an unfcr 2eben? — Sie lönnen nid^t 
moHen. ©in fd^redEIit^cr Sunb mürbe in einem SÄugenblidf 
ba§ Soll bereinigen, ^afe unb emige Trennung bom 
fpanifd^en Flamen mürbe fid^ gemaltfam erllären. 30 

Oranien« 2)ie glamme mutete bann über unferm ©rabe, 
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unb baS Slut unfrcr fjctnbe flöffc jum leeren ©ül^nopfer. 
Safe uns benfcn, ©gmont. 

dgtiwtit» SBie foüten jte aier? 

Ofttttteit* W)a ift untertoegS. 
5 (ggmot^* ^äi glaub'S n^t. 

Cranien. ^i) metfe e§. 

©gtiwttt» S)ie 9iegentin tooüte nt(]^tS tntffen. 

Orattiett* Um bejio mcl^r bin xä) übetgeuflt. Sie Ke» 
gentin tt)irb il^m ^la^ maiä^en. ©einen SWorbfinn fenn* 
10 \ä), unb ein i£)eer bringt er mit. 

egmottt. 9luf§ neue bie ^robinjen ju beläftigen? 2)aS 
Solf mirb l^öd^ft fd^tt)ierig werben. 

€rattieti. 9Kan tt)irb fid^ ber Häupter berjid^ern. 

(Sgtttotit. 9lein! 9iein! 
IS Oranieti. Safe un§ gelten, jeber in feine ^robinj. 
3)ort iDoüen tt)ir un§ berjiärlen ; mit offner @e»alt fängt 
er ni(^t an. 

dgwottt 9Müff en tt)ir il^n nic^t begrüfeen, toenn er lommt ? 

£)raitien. SBSir jögern. 
2o (Sgmottt. Unb tt)enn er uns im Flamen beS ftönigS bei 
feiner 5lnlunft forbert? 

Orattiett. ©ud^en mir ^uSfIü(^te. 

(ggntüft*. Unb menn er bringt? 

Otatiieti. 6ntf(i^utbigen toir unS. 
25 (ggmoitt. Unb wenn er barauf bejlel^t? 

Orattiett. ff ommen tt)ir um fo weniger, 

egttwitt. Unb ber ffrieg ift erllärt, unb wir flnb bie 
IRebeHen. Oranien, lafe tiS) nid^t hixxi) ftlugl^eit ber« 
ffil^ren; x(S) meife, bafe gfurii^t bid^ ni(^t tDeid^en mad^t, 
30 Sebenfe ben ©(i^ritt. 

Orattiett. ^^ i)aV il^n bebad^t. 
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üpMnk. Sdebenle, menn bu txä) irrj!, tooran bu f(|ulb 
bift: an bem dctbcrblid^ftcn ftricgc, bcr je ein Sanb t)cr= 
müftct l^at. ®cin SBcigern iji baö ©ignal, ba§ btc 
^roöinjcn mit einmal ju ben SBaffen ruft, baS jebe 
©raufamleit re(|tfettigt, tt)oju ©panien t)on jel^er nur 5 
flern ben Sormanb flel^afd^t l^at. SQßa§ »ir lange mül^» 
feiig gefüllt l^aben, toirft bu mit einem SGBinfe jur 
fc^redlid^ften SSermirrung aufl^e^en. SDenP an bie ©tobte, 
bie @bein, boS 9Solf, an bie ^anblung, ben g^elbbau, bie 
©emerbe! unb beule bie SSermüftung, ben SJlorb! — 10 
3iul^ig fie^t bet ©olbat tool^l im gf^Ibe feinen ffameraben 
neben fid^ J^infaHen; aber ben 3^Iu^ l^erunter werben bir 
bie Seichen ber Sürger, ber JJinber, ber Jungfrauen ent= 
gegenfd^tt)itnmen, baft bu mit ©ntfe^en baftel^ft unb nici^t 
mel^r meifet, ineffen ©ad^ebu berteibigft, ba bie gu (Srunbe 15 
gelten, für beren greil^eit bu bie SBaffen ergriffft. Unb 
mie mirb bir'§ fein, menn bu bir ftiH fagen mu^t: fjür 
meine ©id^etl&eit ergriff \ä) fiel 

€raniett« Sffiir finb nid^t eingelne 5Dlenf(i^en, ßgmont. 
3iemt eö ^ä), un§ für SEaufenbe l^ingugeben, fo jiemt e§ 20 
fid^ aud^, uns für SEaufenbe ju f(i^onen. 

Q^mout. SQßer fi(^ f(i^ont, mufe fid^ felbft öerbäd^tig 
tt)erben. 

Dtanien« SBer fid^ lennt, lann fidler öor= unb rüdttxirt§ 
gelten. 25 

egwoitt» ®a§ Übel, baS bu fürd^teft, tt)irb getoife burd^ 
beine Sl^at. 

Oranictt» @§ ift Ilug unb fül^n, bem unbermeiblid^en 
Übel entgegengugel^n. 

egmottt 33ei fo grofeer ©efal^r lommt bie leid^tefte 30 
^Öffnung in 3lnfd^Iag. 
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Drattiett. SGBir l^aben ntii^t für ben Icifeftcn S^ufetritt 
^la^ mel^r ; ber ^bgrunb liegt l^art bor uns. 

@gmjmt 3ft beg ff önigö @un[t ein fo f dentaler @runb? 

Oranieit. ®o fd^mal nid^t, aber fd^lü|)frig. 
5 (llomoKt. 33ei Sott ! man tl^ut il^m unred^t. '^ä) mag 
nic^t leiben, baft man ungleid^ öon il^m benft! 6r ift 
ffarlö ©ol^n unb feiner 9iiebrigfeit fällig. 

Drattien. S)ie ffönige t^un nid^tS 5ßiebrtge§. 

(Sgmottt SJlan foKte i^n fennen lernen, 
lo Owttien. @ben biefe ffenntniö rät un§, eine gefäl^rlic^e 
^robe nid^t abjuiDarten. 

^gttt^tit. ßeine ^robe ift geföl^rlid^, ju ber man 2Rul 
^at. 

Orattiett. 2)u tt)irft aufgebrad^t, ßgmont. 
15 @gmont. ^ä) mufe mit meinen 9lugen feigen. 

0?attiett. O, fä^ft bu bieSmal nur mit ben meinigen! 
tJreunb, toeil bu fie offen l^aft, glaubft bu, bu fie^ft. '^ä) 
ge^e! Sffiarte bu 9llba§ Stnfunft ai, unb ©ott fei bei bir! 
SSiedeid^t rettet bid^ mein SOßeigern. SieHeii^t, bafe ber 
20 ©rad^e nid^ts gu fangen glaubt, rt)enn er un§ nid^t beibe 
auf einmal derfd^Iingt. aSieHeic^t gögert er, um feinen 
5lnfd^Iag fidlerer auöjufül^ren ; unb öieüeii^t fiel^eft bu 
inbeö bie ©ad^e in il^rer toal^ren ©eftalt. 9lber bann 
fd^neß! fd^nettl SRette! rette bid^! — 2eb' mo^l! — Safe 
25 beiner 9lufmer!famleit nid^t§ entgelten: mie öiel SKann« 
fd^aft er mitbringt, ttjie er bie ©tabt befe^t, maS für 
SJlad^t bie SRegenttn bel^ält, ttjie beine f^reunbe gefafet finb. 
®ieb mir Slad^rid^t @gmont — 

Cggmont. SOßaS miUft bu? 
30 Oraniett (li^n bei ber $anb faffcnb). 8a^ bid^ Überreben ! 

©e^mitl 
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(Sgntottt« SBie? SEI^räncn, Dtanicn? 

Oroitiett. ©inen Sßcrlornen gu bcioetnen, i[t anä) mann» 

(Sptoitt* 2)u n)ä^nft mid^ üetloten? 

Drattiett* ®u bift'S. Sebcnle! 2)tr Bleibt nur eine . 
furge gfrift. Scb' tool^I ! («b.) 

(Sgmottt (affeln). 3)a^ anbrcr 3Renf(!^n ©ebanlen foliä^n 
ßinflu^ auf uns l^aben! W\x tt)är' eS nie eingefommen; 
unb biefet aWann trägt feine ©orgli^Ieit in mi^ l^erüber. 
— SBeg! — 2)a§ ift ein frember Srojjfen in meinem lo 
Slute. ®ute Statur, tt)irf il^n lieber l^erauö! Unb öon 
meiner ©tirne bie pnnenben 9iungeln toegjubaben, giebt 
e§ ia tD6f)l nod^ ein freunblid^ 2Rittel. 
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Palaft 6er Hegentin* 

iDlargarete t>ott ^axma 

fRtqtnün. ^ä) pttc ntir'ö öermutcn f ollen. $a! 
SBenn man in SWül^e unb Slrbeit Dor fi(!^ Einlebt, benft 
man immer, man tl^ue ba§ SKöglid^fte; unb ber öon 
weitem gufiel^t unb befiel^It, glaubt, er verlange nur ba§ 
5 TOöfllid^e. — O bie JJönifle! — ^ä) l^ätte nid^t geglaubt, 
bap e§ mid^ fo üerbriepen fönnte/ 6ö ift fo ^ä)'6n gu 
l^errfd^en! — Unb abjubanfen? — 2^ toeife ni(^t, tt)ie 
mein SSater eö ionnte; aber i(^ tniH e§ aud^. 

9Rad|iaiielI erfci^eint im ©rutibe. 
dit^tniin. Stretet nöl^er, SKad^iaöell. ^i) beule l^ier 
10 über ben Srief meines SruberS. 

maäixat>tU. ^^ barf miffen, maS er entl^ölt? 

IRegettttn. ©0 öiel gärtlid^e Slufmerffamfeit für mid^, 

aU Sorgfalt für feine ©tauten. 6r rül^mt bie ©taub« 

. l^aftigfeit, ben g^Iei^ unb bie Streue, toomit xä) biSl^er für 

15 bie 9le(i^te ©einer SKajeftät in biefen Sanben gemaci^t l^abe. 

6r bebauert mid^, bafe mir ba§ unbönbige SSoI! fo biel ju 

fd^affen mad^e. @r ift t)on ber Stiefe meiner ©infid^ten fo 

bofliommen überzeugt, mit ber fflugl^eit meineö S5etragen§ 

fo au|erorbentli(^ jufrieben, bafe id^ faft fügen mufe, ber 

20 Srief ift für einen ßönig ju fd^iön gefdi^rieben, für einen 

SJruber getoife. 

61 
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^adiiat9tU. 6§ ift nic^t baS crfte Wal, ha^ er (Snä) feine 
geredete Sufriebenl^eit begeigt» 

9{egetitt]t* Slber baS er[te Wal, bafe e3 rebnerifd^ Qfigur 
ifi. 

IRegentltt* ^f)x tcerbet. — 3)enn er meint na^ btefem 
Eingänge: ol^ne SKannfd^aft, ol^ne eine Heine 9lrmee toerbe 
\ä) immer Ijicr eine üble Qfigur fpielen. SBir ptten, fagt 
er, anredet getl^an, auf bie ß lagen ber ©intool^ner unfre 
©olbaten auö ben ^robinjen gu jiel^en. @ine Sefa^ung, 10 
meint er, bie bem Sürger auf bem 9laden laftet, berbiete 
il^m bur(^ itjre ©(i^toere, grofee ©prünge gu mad^n. 

^adiiauU. 6§ mürbe bie ©emüter anwerft aufbringen. 

9legetttin. S)er ßönig meint aber, l^örft bu ? — @r 
meint, bafe ein tüd^tiger ©eneral, fo einer, ber gar 15 
feine Staifon annimmt, gar balb mit SSoI! unb 9IbeI, 
Sürgern unb Sauern fertig merben !önne ; — unb fd^idft 
beömcgen mit einem ftarfen C^eere — ben C^erjog bon 
5llba. 

madiiat^tti. W)a? 20 

»iegctititt. 2)u lüunberft bi(^? 

awmiftiatictt. ^i)x fagt : er fd^idt. ®r fragt tool^I, ob er 
fd^iden fofl? 

JRegentitt* 2)er Jlönig fragt nid^t ; er fd^idi. 

SWai^ittUea, ©0 merbet 3^r einen erfal^rnen itrieger in 25 
Guren 2)ienften l^aben. 

»Jcgcittitt. 3n meinen 2)ienften? Siebe g'rab' l^erauS, 
3Kac^iabeü. 

aRad^ittöett. ^^ möd^f 6ud^ nid^t borgreifen. 

JRcgentitt. Unb ic^ möd^te mid^ berfteflen. @§ ifi mir 30 
emt)f{nblidö, fel^r empfinblid^. ^ij tooHte lieber, mein 
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©ruber fagte, tüte er'§ benit, als ba^ et förtnli(!^e ©pifteln 
untetfi^reibt, bie ein ©taatsfefretär auffegt. 
^üäiia^ttL ©oute man ntd^t einfel^en? — 
9iegeittitt« Unb ii^ fenne [ie inmenbig unb au§tt)enbt8* 
5 ©ie mö(^ten'S gern gefäubert unb gefeiert l^aben ; unb meil 
jte felbfl nid^t gugteifen, f o finbet ein jeber Vertrauen, ber 
mit bem Sefen in ber ^anb fommt. O, mir ift'S, als 
toenn iä) ben ftönig unb fein ßonfeil auf biefer %apttt 
getoirlt fäl^e. 

lo SRad^iiitPell* @o lebl^aft? 

»Icgettütt* gs fel&lt fein 3ug. ©S finb gute SKenfd^en 
brunter* ®er el^rlid^e IRobrid^, ber f o erfal^ren unb mä^ig 
x% ni(j^t gu l^od^ toill unb \>oäj nid^ts fallen löfet, ber 
gerabe Sllonjo, ber fleißige gfreneba, ber fefte 2aS SSargaS, 

IS unb nod^ einige, bie mitgel^en, toenn bie gute Partei 
mä(^tig tnirb. ®a fi^t aber ber l^ol^Iäugige 3:oIebaner 
mit ber el^rnen ©tirne unb bem tiefen fjeuerblicf, murmelt 
jtt)if(ä^en ben 3*^"^« öon SBeibergüte, ungeitigem ^aä)= 
geben, unb bafe Qftauen tool^I Don jugerittenen ^ferben 

2o fid^ tragen laffen, felbjt aber fd^Ie(3^te ©taümeifter finb, 
unb fold^e ©})äfee, bie \ä) el^ematö öon ben t)oIitifd^en 
Ferren l^abe mit burd^l^ören muffen. 

a^ad^iatiell. ^ffx l^abt gu bem ©emälbe einen guten 
Qfarbentopf gemäl^It. 

25 9tegeitHtt« ©eftel^t nur, 9Ka(!^iat)eD : 3n meiner gangen 
©d^attierung, aus ber iä) aüenfalls malen lönnte, ift lein 
SEon fo gelbbraun, gaDenfd^tDarg, tt)ie 9lIbaS ©efid^tsfarbe, 
unb als bie Qfarbe, aus ber e r malt, ^eber ift bei il^m glei(ä^ 
ein ©otteSläfierer, ein 5DlaieftätSf (Räuber; benn auSbiefem 

30 ftapitel lann man fie alle \oqU\6) räbern, pfäl^len, bier:= 
teilen unb verbrennen. — S)aS @ute, ipaS id^ l^ier getl^an 
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I^abc, fielet flctoife in bct Qfetttc toie ntci^tS auS, eben toeirs 
flut ift. — S)a l^ängt er fi(i^ an jeben ^Kuhoillen, ber öor= 
bei ift, erinnert on jebe Unruhe, bie flejiiflt ift ; unb eS 
toirb bem Könige t)or ben Slugen fo üoU SReuterei, 2luf= 
rul^r unb Soßfül^nl^eit, bofe er \\(S) borftcflt, fie fräfeen fid^ 5 
^ier einanber auf, toenn eine flü(i^tig öorübergel^enbe Un« 
gegogenl^eit eines rol^^n SSoIIS bei uns lange öergeffen ift. 
S)a fafet er einen reci^t l^ergliiä^en ^a^ auf bie armen Seute; 
fie fommen il^m abfiä^ulid^, ja toie 3:iere unb Ungeheuer 
öor; er fielet [\ä) naä) Steuer unb ©(ä^toert um, unb toäi^nt, 10 
fo bänbige man 2Kenf^en. 

9Rai4iaiien. ^f)x f^eint mir }u l^eftig, ^l^r nel^mt bie 
@ad^ gu f)f>ä). SIeibt 3^r nid^t 9legentin? 

92e0ettttit. ®a§ !enn' xä). 6r toirb eine 3Sttfttu!tion 
bringen. — ^i) bin in ©taatögefd^äften alt genug 15 
geworben, um gu toiffen, toie man einen öerbröngt, ol^ne 
il^m feine Seftaüung gu nel^men. — Srft toirb er eine 
Snftruttion bringen, bie toirb unbeftimmt unb fd^ief fein; 
er toirb um fic^ greifen, benn er l^at bie ©etoalt; unb 
toenn id^ mid^ beflage, toirb er eine gel^eime 3nftru!tion 20 
borfc^ü^en; toenn id^ fie feigen toiü, toirb er mid^ ]^erum= 
gießen; toenn ic^ barauf beftel^e, toirb er mir ein Rapier 
geigen, baS gang toaö anberS entl^ält; unb toenn id^ mic^ 
ba nid^t beruhige, gar nid^t mel^r töun, ate toenn id^ 
rebete. — S^beS toirb er, toa§ id^ fürchte, getrau, unb 25 
toa§ id^ toünfd^e, toeit abtoärtö gelenft l^aben. 

a^ac^iatiett. 3fd^ tooUt', i^ !önnt* 6u^ toiberfpred^en. 

[Regentin. SBaö id^ mit unfäglid^er ©ebulb berul^igte, 
toirb er burd^ ^ärte unb ©raufamfeiten toieber auf l^e^en ; 
i^ toerbe t)or meinen 3(ugen mein Söerf berloren fe^en, 30 
unb überbieä nod^ feine ©c^ulb gu tragen ^aben. 
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Ttaä^la^tU. @rn)atien'§ @ure ^ol^ett. 

Siegentisi. ©o bicl ©eioalt f)aV iä) übet mt(3^, um ftifle 
gu fein. Safe il^n f ommen ; x6) toetbe il^m mit ber Beften 
9ltt ^Ia| mad^en, el^' er mid^ derbrönflt. 
S WtüdixatttU. ©0 raf(^ biefen toid^tigen ©d^titt? 

ategetttitt* ©d^tüerer, als bu ben!ft. SBer gu l^errfiä^en 
geiDol^nt x% üjer'S l^ergebtad^t l^at bafe jeben Sag ba§ 
©(ä^idfal t)on 2:aufenben in feiner ^anh liegt, fteigt öom 
SEl^rone »ie in§ ®rab. Stter beffer fo, als einem ©efpenfte 
lo glei(]^ unter ben Sebenben bleiben, unb mit l^ol^Iem Slnfel^n 
einen 5ßla^ bel^au})ten tooHen, ben il^m ein anberer abgeerbt 
l^at, unb nun bep^t unb geniefet. 



Kldrc^ens IDo^nung. 

VtuiUt. ©0 eine Siebe ttjie SradenburgS l^ab' xi) nie 
gefeiten ; xä) glaubte, fie fei nur in $elbengef(3^i(3^ten. 

StVkäitn (gel^t in ber @tube auf unb a\>, ein iBieb gmifci^en ben 
Sippen fummenb). 
15 ©lücflid^ aflein 

3ft bie ©eele, bie liebt. 

WItntUv. @r öermutet beinen Umgang mit @gmont; 
unb xä) glaube, menn bu i^m ein menig freunblid^ tl^öteft, 
menn bu tooHteft, er l^eiratete bid^ nod^. 
ftlikttlitn (fingt). 
20 3^reubbon 

Unb leibboß, 
©ebanfenöoU fein; 
Sangen 
Unb bangen 
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3n f(^tt)ebenber ^eitt; 

^\mmtli)oä) jaud^jenb, 

3um 5obc bettübt; 

@lMlxä) QUein 

Sft bic ©cele, bie liebt. S 

Shtttet. Sag bag |)etot)opeio. 

ßlfoi^ett« ©dieltet mir'S nid^t ; e3 ifi ein traf tig Sieb. 
^aV \d) toä) fd^on tnaitd^mal ein großes ßinb bamtt 
fd^Iafen geiuiegt. 

aRutter. ^u l^aft bo($ nid^tS im Stoppt aU beine Siebe. lo 
SSergögeft bu nur nidit oDeS über baö eine. ®en SBradtens 
bürg foüteft bu in ©l^ren l^olten, fog' id^ bir. 6t !onn 
ixä) \wä) einmal glüdlid^ mad^en. 

mannen. @r? 

»hitter. 0\al eS fommt eine Seit ! — Sl^r ßinber fel^t 15 
nichts öorauS, unb überl^ord^t unfre Srfal^rungen. S)ie 
^ugenb unb bie fd^öne Siebe, aüeg ^at fein 6nbe ; unb eS 
!ommt eine 3eit, \oo man @ott banit, menn man irgenbmo 
unterfried^en lann. 

'Äläri^ett (fdiaubcrt, ft^mcigt unb fä^rt auf). ÜRutter, tagt bie 20 
3eit lommen lüie ben Job. 55ran öorjubenlen ift fd^redf« 
l^af t ! — Unb wenn er fommt ! SBenn ton muffen — bann 
— tt)oflen XDxx unö gebörben, tt)ie mir fönnen. — ßgmont, 
id^ bid) entbel^ren 1 — (3n X^räneu.) 9lein, eS ifl nid(|t 
möglidf), ni(^t möglid^. 25 

^gmottt in einem Steitetmantel, ben $ut tnd ©efic^t grbrftdt 

egmottt. ßlärd^en ! 

Äloriiicrt (t^ut einen @d|ret, fä^rt jurüd). ßgmont ! (®ie 
eilt auf i^n gu.) ßgmont ! (@ie umarmt i^n, unb ru^t an i^m.) 
O bu ©uter, Sieber, ©üfeer! Äommft bu? bift bu ba? 

egmottt. ©Uten Slbenb, 9Butter I 30 
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aRttttcr* ©Ott grüfe' 6u(^, cbler ^^etr ! SRctne «leine 
t[t faft bergongen, ba$ 3^r fo lang ausbleibt; fie fjai 
tt)ieber ben ganjen Sag öon (Sud^ gerebet unb gefangen, 
egmottt 3>^r gebt mir hoä) ein 9la(ä^teffen? 
5 9Rittter. 3^ biel ®nabe. SBenn mir nur ctwaS l^ätten. 
Älori^ett. gfreilid^! ©eib nur ru^ig, SHutter; i^ 
l^abe f(J^on aüeS barauf eingeri(i^tet, \6) f)aU tttoaS ju» 
bereitet. Verratet m\^ ntiä^t, SJlutter ! 
äRtttter. ©einmal genug. 
10 ftlSr^en. SBartet nur ! Unb bann benf i(^ : loenn er 
bei mir ift, l^ab' xi) gar leinen ©unger ; ba f oßte er ou^ 
leinen großen 9l|)|)ettt l^aben, menn \if bei il^m bin. 
eguwiit aWeinftbu? 

ftlftr^ett (jtam^ft mit betn guge, unb fe^rt fld^ untotQlg um). 
(S^mnU SBieiftbir? 
15 mortem SBie feib 3^r $eute fo falt 1 3^r l^abt mir 
noci^ feinen ff u§ angeboten. SBarum l&abt 3^r bie ?lrme 
in ben SKantel geioidfelt, mie ein SBo(i^enftnb? 3^^"^* 
feinem ©olbaten, no(i^ ßtebl^aber, bie Slrmc eingemidfelt 
}u l^aben. 
20 (Sgntiittt 3u 3^it^n, ßiebd^en, ju StxUn. SBenn ber 
©olbat auf ber fiauer ftel^t unb bem ^mht etmaS abliften 
möd^te, ba nimmt er \\äf jufammen, fafet ^\ä) felbfl in 
feine 3lrme unb faut feinen 9lnf(]^Iag reif. Unb ein ßteb« 
l^aber — 
25 SRtttter. SBoflt 3^r (S\x6) nt(^t fefeen? eS (Suä) nid^t 
bequem maijm? ^ä) mu^ in bie SÜxäjt; ftlörd^n benft an 
nid^tö, toenn 3>]^r ba feib. ^l^r müfet fürlieb nel^men. 
egmottt. @uer guter SBifle ift bie befte SBürje. (SButter ab.) 
Äläri^eit. Unb maS loöre benn meine Siebe? 
30 (Sfjimont @o biel bu miOft. 
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ÄWri^ett* SSetglcii^t ftc, toenn 3^r baS ©crj l^abt. 

(£gmont 3u^Örber[t alfo. (CSr loirft ben i0^antel ab, unb 
fle^t in einem ))räd^tigen bleibe ba.) 

Stlhtditn. O je ! 

(Sgiit9ttt. 9lun l^ab' ^ bic Slrme frei, {dt ^ergt fte.) 

ftlfai^cit. Safet! 3]^r öcrberbt 6u(^. (@ie tritt jurürf.) 5 
SBic t)rä(^tig ! ®a barf id^ 6uc^ nid^t anrül^rcn. 

egmottt. Stft bu guf rieben? ^6) t)tx^pxaä) txx, einmal 
ft)anifd^ ju lommen. 

mürbem ^ä) bat @U($ jeitl^er ni($t me^r brum; iä) 
badete, 31^ »outet nid^t. — 3ld^ unb ba§ golbne »liefe ! 10 

Sgtitoitt. 2)a ftel^jt bu'S nun. 

ÄWr^em S)aS l^at bir ber ftaifer umgel^ängt? 

(Sgntottt. 3a, ftinb 1 unb Äette unb Qt\ä)tn geben bem, 
ber fie trägt, bie ebelften tJreil^eiten. 3c^ erlenne.auf 
@rben leinen SRid^ter über meine ^anblungen, afö ben 15 
©rofemeifter beS DrbenS mit bem öerfammelten ftapitel 
ber SJitter. 

ftlöri^eti. O, bu bürfteft bie ganje SBelt über bid^ rid^ten 
laffen. — ®er ©ammet i[t gar ju l^errli^, unb bie 5ßaf[es 
mentarbeit ! unb baS ©eftitfte ! — 9Kan toeife nid^t, too 20 
man anfangen foH. 

^gmont. ©iel^ bid^ nur fatt. 

Äläriftett. Unb *ba§ golbne »liefe! 3^t erjä^Itet mir 
bie ©efd^id^te unb fagtet : eg fei ein S^d^en alles ©rofeen 
unb Äoftbaren, toaS man mit "URixfj* unb gfleife berbient 25 
unb erioirbt. 6§ ift fel^r loftbar. — 3^ fann'S beiner 
Siebe bergleid^en. — 3^ ttage fie ebenfo am 4)erjen — 
unb l^ernac^ — 

@ötiwttt. SSa§ lüillft bu f agen ? 

^lar^ett. ^ernad^ bergleid^t fid^'S aud^ mieber nid^t. 30 
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egmont* SBicfo? 

m^äitn. ^ä) ^abc fie ntc^t mit SWü^' unb glci^ er« 
tüorben, nid^t öerbicnt. 

(ggitiottt* 3[n bcr Siebe ift eS anberS* ®u betbienft [te, 
5 lüeil bu bid^ nid^t barum bemirbft — unb btc Seute er« 
l^alten fie anä) meift allein, bie ni^t batnad^ iöfl^n. 

märc^ett* ^aft bu ba3 t)on btr abgenommen? $afi bu 

biefe ftolje Slnmerlung über bt(| felbft flemad^t? bu, ben 

aM SSoIf liebt? 

10 @gmont ©Ott' id^ nur etmaS für jte (jetl^an! fönnf id^ 

etmaö für fie t^un! 6S ift il^r guter SQBifle; mic^ ju lieben. 

^larfi^ett. S)u toarft getDt^ l^eute bei ber SRegentin? 

@gmotti* ^d^ toax bei il^r. 

ftI8r*ett. »ift bu gut mit i^r? 
IS Qggittottt. @S fie^t einmal fo auö. 2ßir finb einanbet 
freunblid^ unb bienjilic^. 

Älär^eit. Unb im ©erjen? 

@gmiPttt SBiQ id^ tl^t mol^L 3^be§ l^at feine eignen 
Slbfid^ten. S)aS tl^ut nid^tS jur ©ad^e. ©ie ift eine 
20 trefflid^e gfrau, fennt il^re ßeute, unb föl^e tief genug, 
toenn fie aud^ nid^t argtDöl^nifd^ tDöre. 3d^ mad^e i^r biel 
ju fd^affen, »eil fie l^inter meinem Setragen immer ®e« 
i^eimniffe fud^t, unb id§ feine l^abe. 

ÄWri^ett* ©0 gar feine? 
25 C^gmottt ®]^ nun! einen Keinen ©interl^alt. 3ebet 
SBein fe^t SDßeinftein in ben Söffern an mit ber Qnt 
Dranien ift bod^ nod^ eine beffere Unterl^altung für fie unb 
eine immer neue Slufgabe. 6r f)at fid^ in ben ffrebit 
gefegt, bafe er immer etmaS ©el^eimeS borl^abe; unb nun 
30 fief|t fie immer nad^ feiner ©tirne, maS et mol^I benfen, 
auf feine ©d^ritte, »ol^in er fie »ol^I rid^ten möd^te. 
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mmtn. SBerftcnt [ic [xä)? 

SgmiPttt* aieflcntin, unb bu fragft? 

Äläri^ett, SSerjeil^t, ic^ tüotlte fragen : ift fte falfd^? 

(Sgmont« W\ä)t mcl^r unb nid^t mcnigcr als jcber, ber 
feine 9lbfi(^ten erreiij^en tDxU. 5 

mutä^tn. ^ä) !önnte m\6) in bic SBelt nid^t finben. 
©ie l^at aber aud^ einen männlid^en ©eift, fie ift ein onber 
SBeib aU lüir ^lätl^erinnen unb ff öd^innen. ©ie ift grofe, 
l^erjl^aft, entf(I)Iof|en. 

^gtttont 3a, toenn'ö ni(]^t gar gu bunt gel^t. diesmal lo 
ift fie "boä) ein lüenig au§ ber Raffung. 

mäxä^tn. SBiefo? 

C^gmottt. ©ie ^at aud^ ein Säörtd^en auf ber C)6erlit)t)e, 
unb mani^mal einen Einfall Don ^obagra. ©ine redete 
Slmajone! 15 

^Iftrii^em ©ine majeftätifd^e t5^raul ^ä) f diente mid^, ' 
bor fie gu treten. 

C^gmont SDu bift bod^ fonft nid^t gagl^aft. — 63 todre 
aud^ nid^t Qfurd^t, nur jungfröulid^e ©d^am. 

^(aril^ett (Wägt bie lugen nieber, nimmt feine $anb unb 
lel^nt ft(^ an il^n). 

(Sgmottt ^ä) berfte^e bid^ I lieber SRöbd^en ! bu barfft 20 
bie 3lugen auff^Iagen. ((Sr fügt i^re singen.) 

^ISrii^en. Sa^ mid^ fd^toeigen ! Sa| mid^ bid^ l^alten ! 
2a^ mid^ bir in bie 9lugen feigen, alle§ brin finben, 2:roft 
unb C^offnung unb greube unb ffummer. (@ie umarmt 
i^n unb fie^t ii^n an.) ©ag' mir ! ©age ! id^ begreife 25 
nid^t! bift bu @gmont? ber @raf ©gmont? ber grofee 
ßgmont, ber fo biel Sluffel^n ntad^t, bon bem in ben 
Leitungen ftel^t, an bem bie ^robingen l^öngen? 

©gmont* 9lein, ff lärd^en, ba§ bin id^ nid^t. 
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(Sgntottt. ©iel^ft bu, ÄIät(3^cnI — 2a$ m\ä) [i^en! — 

((Sr fe^t fid), fte fniet ftc^ t)or il^n auf einen ©d^emel, legt il^re 
SCrme auf feinen ©ci^oß unb fte^t l^n an.) '^tmx ©gmont tft 

ein öerbriepd^er, [teifer, faltet @gmont, ber an fiiä^ Italien, 

5 balb biefe§, balb jenes @t\xä)t mad^en mu^; geplagt, öet- 
fannt, öertDtdfelt ift, menn il^n bie Seute für frol^ unb 
ftöl^HiJ^ l^alten; geliebt öon eineVu Solle, ba§ ntd^t mei^, 
tt)aS e§ lüill; geeiert unb in bie ©öl^e getragen Don einer 
SKenge, mit ber nid^ts anzufangen ift; umgeben Don 

10 greunben, benen er fid^ nid^t überlaf[en barf ; beobad^tet 
öon SWenfd^en, bie il^m auf alle SBeife beüommen 
möd^ten; arbeitenb unb fid^ bemül^enb, oft ol^ne 3^^*/ 
meift ol^ne Sol^n. — D lafe mid^ fd^ioeigen, toie eS bem 
ergel^t, toie e5 bem ju 5IKute ift. Slber biefer, Älärd^en, 

IS ber ift rul^ig, offen, glüdflid^, geliebt unb gefannt bon bem 

beften ^erjen, baS aud^ er ganj !ennt unb mit boHer 

Siebe unb 3utrauen an ba§ feine brütft. ((Sr umormt fte.) 

S)a3 ift bein @gmont! 

^IMitn. @o la^ mid^ fterben ! 2)ie SSelt l^at leine 

20 greuben auf biefe I 
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Strafe» 
Setter* 3i<niitermei{iter* 

Setter* ^tl ^pp! ^t, maä)hax, m fBoxtl 

3ititmermeifter* ©cl^ bctne§ ^fab§, unb fei ru^ig. 

Setter* 5Rur ein SOBort. 5Ri(3^t§ Sleueg? 

Simntermeifter* 9iid^t§, al§ ba^ un§ bon neuem gu reben 
verboten ift. 5 

Setter* SBie? 

Bimmemteifiter* Stretet l^iet on§ $au§ an. ^ütet ^\xi) ! 
S)er C^^rjog öon Sllba l^at gleici^ bei feiner 5ln!unft einen 
SBefel^I auSgel^en laffen, babur^ jmei ober brei, bie auf 
ber ©trage jufammen fpred^en, be§ ^oä)\)txxai^ ol^ne lo 
Unterführung fc^ulbig erflört finb. 

Setter* D m^ l 

Bintmeniteifter* Sei etoiger ©efangenfd^aft ift verboten, 
bon ©taatsfad^en ju reben. 

Setter* O unfre fjreil^eit ! 15 

Simmermeifter* Unb bei Stobeöftrafe foH niemanb bie 
C)anblungen ber SHegierung mißbilligen. 

Setter* D unfre ff öpfe 1 

3itiroteniteifter* Unb mit großem Sßerfpred^en loerben 
3Säter, SRütter, ff inber, Sßermanbte, fjreunbe, S)ienftboten 20 
eingelaben, loaS in bem Snnerften be§ C>öufe§ borgel^t, bei 
bem befonberS niebergefe^ten @nxä)k ju offenbaren. 

Setter* ©el^n tt)ir na^ ^a\x^^. 

Bimmermeifiter* Unb ben golgfamen ift berf|)roc^en, baß 

62 
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|ie tüeber on Setbc, ttod^ ©l^re, tto(]^ SSermögen ciniflc 
Äränlung crbulben foüen* 

Setter. SBie gnäbig ! SSar tntr'§ hoä) glctd^ mi), toie 

bcr C^erjog in bie ©tabt tarn, ©cit bcr Stit ift m\x% al§ 

5 lüärc ber ^immel mit einem fc^marjen 3fIor übergogen unb 

l^inge fo lief l^etunter, bo^ man \xä) büdfen muffe, um nid^t 

bran ju flogen. 

dintntermeiftetr. Unb Wie l^aben bir feine ©olboten ge» 
fallen? ®elt! ba§ ift eine anbre Slrt öon Ärebfen, als 
10 tt)ir fie fonft getool^nt tnaren. 

Setter, ^fui! @§ fd^nürt einem ba§ $erg ein, wenn 
man fo einen Raufen bie ©äffen l^inab marfd^ieten fielet, 
fterjengerab, mit unmwanbtem f&M, ein SEritt, fo oiel 
il^rer finb. Unb menn fie auf ber ©d^ilbwad^e flel^en unb 
15 bu gel^ft an einem öotbei, iff §, al§ wenn er hxä) burc^ unb 
burd^ feigen tüoHte, unb fie^t fo fteif unb mürrifd^ aus, 
bafe bu auf aDen @dfen einen 3uc^tmeifter ju feigen glaubft. 
©ie t^un mir gar nid^t lool^L Unfre 9WiIij toar bod^ nod^ 
ein luftig SSoII; fie nal^men fid^ maS l^erauS, ftanben mit 
20 auSgegrätfd^ten Seinen ba, l^atten ben $ut überm D^r, 
lebten unb liefen leben ; biefe Äerle aber finb tt)ie 2Ka» 
fd^inen, in benen ein 3:euf el fijt. 

Bintntentteifter. SBenn fo einer ruft : „^alt I" unb an= 
f dalägt, meinft bu, man l^ielte? 
25 Setter. 3d^ märe gleid^ beS JobeS. 
3itttiiteniteifter. @el^n mir nad^ ^aufe. 
Setter. @S toirb nid^t gut. 9lbieu. 

@oeft tritt^bagu. 
©oeft. greunbe ! ©enoffen ! 
Simmentteifter. ©tili ! fiafet unS gelten ! 
30 eoeft. SBifeti^r? 
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9fetter. 9lurgut)tell 

@0cfr 2)te SRcgentin ift meg. 

asette?. 9lun gnab' uttä ®ott ! 

Bintmemteifter* 2)ie l^telt unS ttod^. 

©•efr Sluf ctnmol unb in ber ©tiflc. ©ic lonnte [xä) 5 
mit bem ^txioq nic^t bettragen ; fie liefe bem 91bel melben, 
fie lomme lieber. Siiemanb glaubt' §. 

Sinimenitetftef. ®ott Derjeil^'d bem ^bel, bafe er un§ 
biefe neue ©eifeel über ben ^al§ gelaffen l^at. ©ie l^ätten 
e§ abwenben lönnen. Unfre Privilegien finb l^in. 10 

3ctter. Um ©otteS tDiÜen ni(i)t§ t)on ^ridUegien ! ^ä) 
mittre ben ®eru^ bon einem 6jefution§morgen; bie ©onne 
»ifl nid^t l^eröor, bie 9lebel ftinfen. 

©oeft» Dranien ift aud^ toeg. 

ditiitiitniteifter. ©0 finb lüir benn gang öerlaffen ! 15 

®»efl. ©raf ßgmont ift no(]^ ba. 

Setter« ©ott fei ®an! ! ©törfen il^n alle ©eiligen, bafe 
er fein SSefteS tl^ut ; ber ift allein was öermogenb. 

Sattfett tritt auf. 

Sattfett, gittb' iä) mhlxäf ein paar, bie no(^ nid^t unter« 
Qttxoäjtn finb? 20 

Setter» SEl^ut un§ ben ©efallen unb gel^t fürbafe. 

Sattfett, ^^x feib nid^t l^öflid^. 

dtttttttentteifter. @§ ift gar leine 3^tt ju Komplimenten. 
3udft 6ud^ ber SJudtel tnieber ? ©eib ^l^r fd^on burd^gel^eilt? 

Sattfett. tJragt einen ©olbaten nad^ feinen SBunben! 25 
Sffienn id^ auf ©daläge tnaS gegeben l^ötte, märe fein Stage 
nid^tS aus mir geworben. 

Setter. @§ fann ernftlid^er merben. 

Sattfett. 3f^t fpürt Don bem ©emitter, ba§ auffteigt, 
eine erbörmlid^e SKattigfeit in ben ©liebem, f4)einf§. 30 
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Birnntemeifler« 3)etnc ©lieber merben fic^ balb mo Qn= 
bet§ eine 2Kotion ntad^en, »enn bu ni(^t rul^ft. 

S^aitfett* Slrmfeliflc SHäufe, bie gleid^ berjmeifeln, menn 
ber ©au§l&err eine neue flo Je anfci^afft ! 9lur ein bifed^en 
5 anberS ; aber ton treiben unfer SBefen öor tt)ie nad^, feib 
nur rul^ig. 

3ititmenneifiter« ®u bift ein bermegener 3:au9enid§tS. 

»ttttfeit» ©eöatter SJ:ro|)f! Safe bu ben ©^^^S^g nur 
gemä^ren* S)er alte ffater fielet au§, als toenn er Steufel 
.o {tatt aRäufe gefrejfen ptte unb lönnte fie nun nid^t ber» 
bauen, flafet i^n nur er[t; er mufe auc^ effen; trinfen, 
fd^lafen »ie anbere 9Jienf(3^en. 6§ i[t mir nic^t bange, 
toenn tbir unfere 3^it red^t nel^men* 3m 3lnfange gel^f g 
rafd^; nad^l^er tt)irb er aud^ finben, bafe in ber ©peife« 
IS fammer unter ben ©pedffeiten beffer leben ift unb beS 
9lad^t§ gu ru^en, als auf bem 5tud(|tboben einjelne SKäuS* 
d^en ju erliften. ©el^t nur, xi) lenne bie ©tattl^alter. 

aiwmcrmeiper. SBaS fo einem aWenfd^en alleS bur(^= 
gel^t ! SBenn id^ in meinem ßeben f o ettoaS gefagt l^ätte, 
20 l^ielf id^ mid^ leine 9Winute für fidler, 

S^attfett* ©eib nur rul^ig. ®ott im ^immel erföl^rt 
nid^tS bon eud^ SBürmern, gefd^meige ber Slegent. 

Setter* SäftermautI 

Saufen. 3d^ tneife anbere, benen e§ beffer märe, fie l^ätten 
25 ftatt il^reS ©elbenmuts eine ©d^neiberaber im fieibe. 

dintmermeifter. SBaS moBt ^l^r bamit fagen? 

Sanfen. ^m 1 ben ©rufen mein' id^. 

Setter, ggmont! SBaS fott ber fürd^ten? 

iSaitfeit. 3d^ bin ein armer SEeufel unb fönnte ein 

30 ganjeS Sal^r leben bon bem, maS er in einem Slbenbe 

berliert. Unb bod^ fönnt' er mir fein @in!ommen eines 
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gangen Salutes flebcn, toenn er meinen ftopf auf eine 
SJiertelftunbe ^ätte. 

^tut. 2)u benfft bid^ mad 9ie(^t3. Sgmontd ^aate 
[inb gefd^eiter al§ bein ^\xn. 

»aitfen. SJeb't 3^r ! 2lber nid^t feiner. 2)ie C^erren 5 
betrügen [\6) am erften. 6r fottte ni(i^t trauen. 

3etter. 2Bag er fd^toä^t ! ©oeinf^err! 

Sattfen. 6ben meil er fein ©(^neiber ift ! 

fetter. Ungemafd^n 9JlauI ! 

9aitfeit. S)em tnollt' \6) (Sure Courage nur eine ©tunbe 10 
in bie ©Keber toünfd^en, bafe fie i^m ba Unrul^' mad^te 
unb i^n fo lange nedfte unb judte, bis er aud ber ©tabt 
müfete. 

Setter, ^l^r rebet red^t unöerftänbig ; er ift fo fidler 
mie ber ©tern am ^immel. 15 

iSattfett. ^aft bu nie einen fid^ fd^neujen gefe^n? SSßeg 
mar er ! 

Bimmermeifter. SBer mill il^m benn toa§ Ifjun? 

»attfett. SöerlüiÜ? SQßiaft bu'§ etwa ^inbern? SBinjl 
bu einen Slufrul^r erregen, toenn fie il^n gefangen nel^men? 20 

Setter. 91^! 

»anfeti. SBoüt i^r 6ure »ippen für i^n toagen? 

Soeft. 6^! 

»ottfett (fte nat^äffcnb). 3^ 1 O^ ! U^ ! SSertDunbert 
eud^ burd^S ganje %lpf)aUt. ©0 ift'S unb bleibt' § ! @ott 25 
beroal^re i^n ! 

Setter, ^ä) erfd^redfe über @ure Unöerfd^ämt^eit. ©0 
ein ebler, red^tfd^affener 2Mann foflte mag ju befürd^ten 
^aben? 

»ttttfett. S)er ©d^elm fijt überall im SSorteil. 3luf 30 
bem 9lrmenfünberftü^ld^en l^at er ben 3t\^Ux gum Starren ; 
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auf bem SRid^terftu^l ntad^t er ben 3>nquifiten mit Suft 
}um 3Serbrc(^er. ^ä) l^abc fo ein ^rotofoß abjufd^reiben 
gel^abt, lüo ber Äommtffariuö \ä)mx Sob unb (Selb Dom 
$ofe erl^ielt, meil er einen el^rltd^en 2:eufel, an ben man 
5 moflte, gum ©d^elmen berprt l^atte» 

Simmtvmtifttt. S)a§ ift wieber frifd^ gelogen* SBaö 

toollen fie benn ^erau§ ber^ören, wenn einer unfd^ulbig i[t? 

S^anfen. D ©pa^enf opf ! 2öo n\d)tö l^erauS ju t)er= 

pren ift, ba Derart man ffmxn. ßl^rlid^feit mad^t unbe= 

10 fonnen, aud^ teol^I trojig. S)a fragt man erft red^t fadste 

• tt)eg, unb ber ©efangene ift ftolg auf feine Unfci^ulb, toie 

fte'§ Ijei^en, unb fagt alles gerabeju, toa^ ein SSerftänbiger 

öerbörge. ®ann maä)t ber ^nquifitor au§ ben Slnttoorten 

lieber ^fragen, unb pa^i ja auf, tt)o irgenb ein SDßiber= 

IS f})rü4)eld)en erf(j^einen tüifl; ba Inüpft er feinen ©trief an, 
unb läfet \\i) ber bumme SEeufel betreten, ba^ er l^ter tttoaQ 
ju biel, bort etmaS ju menig gefagt, ober lool^I gar auö @ott 
tt)eife tt)a§ für einer ©ritte einen Umftanb berfd^miegen l^at, 
anä) tool^l irgenb an einem @nbe fi^ l^at fd^redfen laffen : 

2o bann finb tt)ir ouf bem redeten SBeg ! Unb id^ berfid^re eud^, 
mit mel^r ©orgfalt fud^en bie Settetoeiber nid^t bie Sunt« 
pen au§ bem ßel^rid^t, al§ fo ein ©d^elmenfabritant au§ 
fleinen, fd^iefen, berfd^obenen, berrüdtten, berbrüdtten, ge= 
fd^Ioffenen, befannten, geleugneten Slnjeigen unb Umftän« 

25 ben fid^ enblid^ einen ftrol^Iumpenen SSogelfd^eu gufammen= 
fünftelt, um menigftenS feinen 3nquifiten in effigie l^ängen 
gu tonnen. Unb @ott mag ber arme Teufel banfen, wenn 
er fid^ noc^ fann l^ängen fe^en. 
Setter* SDer l^at eine geläufige 3unge. 

30 3tt«ittcntteifiten 5D?it ^fliegen mag ba§ angelten. S)ie 
SBefpen lad^en @ure§ ©efpinfteS. 
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Sattfen. 9iad^bcm bie ©Pinnen finb. ©el^t, ber lange - 
|)eräog l^at eud^ fo ein rein Slnfel^n bon einer ftreujfpinne ; 
nic^t einer bidfbäud^igen, bie finb weniger fc^timm, aber fo 
einer langfü^igen, fd^malleibigen, bie Dom Qfrafee nid^it 
feift tt)irb unb red^t bünne 3^öben giel^t, aber befto jäl^ere. s 

^Mtt. ggmont ift Siitter beS golbnen SSlie^eS; tt)er 
barf $anb an il^n legen? 5Rur Don feineSgleic^en !ann er 
gerichtet toerben, nur bom gefamten Drben* 2)ein lofeS 
5JKaul, bein böfe§ ©ewiffen Derfül^ren bid^ ju fold^em @e* 

fd^tDÖ^. 10 

»ttttfeti. SBiü \i^ i^m barum übel? SHir fann'ö red^t • 
fein, @» ift ein trefflidfier ©err, @in paar meiner guten 
3^reunbe, bie anberwörtö fc^on mären gel^angen »orben, 
l^at er mit einem Sucfel bot! ©daläge berabfd^iebet. 9lun 
ge^t ! ®e^t ! 3d^ rat' eö eudf) felbft. ®ort fe§' \i^ lieber 15 
eine Slunbe antreten ; bie feigen nid^t auö, alö toenn fie fo 
balb Srüberfd^aft mit uns trinfen würben* SBir tooflen'S 
abwarten, unb nur fadste jufel^en. 3d^ l^ab' ein paar 
9lid^ten unb einen ©eöatter ©d^enfioirt ; wenn fie bon 
benen gefoftet l^aben, unb werben bann nid^t gal^m, fo finb 20 
fie auSgepid^te SBölfe* 



Der Culcnburgtfdje Palaft, IDoIjnung bes 

^ersogs ron 2IIba, 

@Utia unb @ome$ begegnen einanber. 

@i(t>c, $aft bu bie SSefel^Ie be§ C)erjog§ auSgerid^tet? 

^x^mti. ^ünftlid^. 5ine täglid^e Siunben finb beorbert, 
gur beftimmten 3cit ^n berfc^iebenen ^läjen eingutreffen, 
bie ic^ i^nen begeid^net ^abe ; fie gelten inbe§, wie gewöl^n« 25 
lic^, burd^ bie ©tabt, um Orbnung ju erl^alten. ßeiner 
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tt)ctfe Don bem anbcrn ; jcbct fllaubt, ber Sefel^I Qtf)t xf^n 
aflcin on, unb in einem Slugenblict !ann alsbann ber ®or= 
bon fiejogen, unb afle Suflönge gum ^^alaft lönnen befe^t 
fein. SSßeifet bu bie Urfa^e biefeö »efe^ls? 
5 @iltitt. ^6) bin gemol^nt, blinblingS ju ge]^or(i^en* Unb 
toern ge]^or(i)t fi(^'3 leidster ate bem ^txioqt, ba balb ber 
9luögang betoeift; bafe er rec^t bef ol^Ien f)at 

@0mea. ®ut ! ®ut ! 2lud^ fd^eint eö mir !ein aBun:= 
ber, ba^ bu fo öerfd^Ioffen unb einfilbig wirft »ie er, ba 

lo bu immer um i^n fein mufet. 9)lir !ommt eS fremb öor, 
ba xä) ben leiiä^teren itaüenif(|en S)ienft gemeint bin. Sin 
Streue unb ©el^orfam bin i^ ber 9llte ; aber iö) ffobt mir 
baö ©d^tt)ä|en unb aiäfonnieren angetoöl^nt. ^l^r fd^toeigt 
alle, unb lafet e3 tviä) nie tool^I fein. SDer ©erjog gleid^t 

IS mir einem el^rnen Sturm ol^ne Pforte, moju bie Sefa^ung 
gflügel l^ätte. Sleulid^ l^örf xS) if)n bei 3:afel Don einem 
f rollen freunblici^en 3Dlenfd^en fagen: er fei loie eine 
\ä)kä)tt ©(]^en!e mit einem auSgeftecf ten 35ranntmeinjeid^en, 
um SRüfeiggänger, Settier unb S)iebe l^erein ju lotfen. 

20 Siba. Unb l^at er unä nic^t f d^toeigenb l^ierl^er gef ül^rt ? 

®omea. ©agegen ifl niä)tö ju fagen. (Setoi^ ! SBer 

3euge feiner Älugl^eit toar, toie er bie Strmee auö Italien 

l^ier^er brad^te, ber l^at etmaä gefeiten. SOBie er fid^ burdf) 

gfreunb unb gcinb, burd^ bie ^franjofen, ßöniglid^en unb 

25 ftejer, burd^ bie ©d&ineijer unb SSerbunbnen gleid^fam 
burd^fd^miegte, bie ftreng^e 9Kann§jud^t l^ielt, unb einen 
3ug, ben man fo gefä^rlid^ ad^tete, leidet unb ol^ne 9lnftofe 
ju leiten mu^te ! — SQßir l^aben tt)a§ gefeiten, tt)a§ lernen 
fönnen. 

30 ©itoa. 9lud^ ^ier ! Sft nid^t atteS ftitt unb ru^ig, aU 
menn fein Slufftanb gemefen wäre? 
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®ome). 9lun, cö roar ou(J^ fd^on mcift ftiH, als toxx 
^crfamcn. 

®Ut»tt» 3fn bcn ^rodinjcn ift e3 bicl rul^tgcr gciuorbcn ; 
unb loenn fic^ nod^ einer beilegt, fo ift eS, um ju ent* 
fliel^en. 9lber anä) biefem toirb er bie SBege balb ber» 5 
fperren, benF id^. 

Cornea* 5Run toirb er erft bie ©unft be§ ßönigS ge« 
»innen. 

®i(tio. Unb uns bleibt ni(|ts angelegener, als unS bie 
feinige gu erl^alten. SBenn ber Äönig l^iel^er fommt, 10 
bleibt getoife ber ^tx^oq unb jeber, ben er empfiel^lt, nid^t 
unbelol^nt. 

(Smnt^. ©laubft bu, ba^ ber ftönig fommt? 

Sitoa. @S tDerben fo öiete Slnftalten gemad^t, bafe eS 
l^öd^ft tt)al^rf(ä^einlid^ ift* 15 

Cornea. 9Jlid^ Überreben fie nic^t. 

©iliitt. ©0 rebe menigftenS nid^t babon. Senn menn 
beS ÄönigS Slbfid^t ja nid^t fein follte, ju lontmeU; fo ift 
fie'S bod^ loenigftenS gewife, ba^ man eS glauben foll. 

gferbinattb, ^(bad natürlid^er (Sol^n. 
gferbinattb. 3ft mein SSater nod^ nid^t l^erauS? 20 

©ilbo. 2Bir warten auf il^n. 
gferbittanb. 2)ie dürften »erben balb l^ier fein* 
Cornea» ßommen fie l^eute? 
gferbiitattb. Dranien unb @gmont. 
Cornea (tclfc ju ©tiöa). ^ä) begreife etroaS. 25 

@i(tia. ©0 behalt' eS für bid^. 

^eraog tfon 9((ba. 

(Sic er ^creln? unb ^cröortrltt, treten bie anbern gurüd.) 

^Iha. ©omeg ! 

Cornea (tritt öor). ^err ! 
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«tttt* 3)u l^aft bte SBad^cn bcrtcilt unb bcorbcrt? 

@9mt$. äufS flcnaueftc. 35tc täglid^en 3lunbcn — 

fttha. ®cnug. S)u toartcft in ber ©alcrie. ©iba 
tDirb bir bctt Slugcnblidt fagcn, tncnn bu fte aufamtncn= 
5 stellen, btc Swsättflc ttö^ bem ^alaft befc^cn foUft. 3)aö 
übrige toet^t bu* 

eiomcj. 3a, ©crt ! («B.) 

«Iba. @Ut)a! 

Sttna* ^ier bin i$. 
10 mba. Wit^, tDQS id^ üon jel^er an bir gef($ö^t l^abe, 
3Rnt, ©ntf^Ioffcnl^cit, unauf^altfameä 9lu8fül^rcn, baS 
jciflc l^cuf . 

6ttiMi* 3$ banle @ud^, ba^ ^^x mir ©elegenl^eit gebt, 
}u }e{gen, ba^ xäf ber Sitte bin. 
15 «tta. ©obalb bie Qfürften Bei mir eingetreten finb, 
bann eile ßleid^, @gmont§ ©el^eimftä^reiber gefangen gu 
nel^men. ®u l^aft alle 9ln[talten gemad^t, bte übrigen, 
loeld^ bejeid^net finb, ju fallen? 

&ba. SSertraue auf un§. 3f]^r ©(ä^icffal toirb fie, 
20 toie eine tool^Ibered^nete ©onnenfinfternis, })ün!tli(i^ unb 
fcidretflid^ treffen. 

«tta. $aft bu fie genau beobaiä^ten laffen? 

©ilna. Sflej ben ggmont bor anbern. @r ift ber 
eingige, ber, feit bu l^ier bift, fein betragen nid(|t ge= 
25 änbert l^at. S)en gangen SEag bon einem ^ferb auf§ 
anbere, labet ®äjie, iji Immer luftig unb unterl^altenb bei 
Stafel, toürfelt, fd^ie^t, unb fd^Ieid^t nad^tä gum Siebd^en. 
S)ie anbern l^aben bagegen eine merflid^e ^ßaufe in il^rer 
fiebenSart gemad^t ; fie bleiben bei fid^ ; bor il^rer Stl^üre 
30 fielet' S aus, atö toenn ein Äranfer im ^aufe toäre. 

Wbü. 2)rum rafd^ ! tf)* fie uns miber SBiQen genefen. 
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mt^a. ^ä) ftcDc [ie. 3luf bctnen »cfc^I überhäufen 
mir fte mit bienftfcrtigen gieren. Sinnen grauf § ; politifd^ 
geben fte un3 einen öngfllid^en 2)anl, f ül^Ien, ba§ SJätlici^fte 
fei, ju entfüel^en. deiner roagt einen ©d^ritt, fte gaubern, 
!önnen fi^ nid^t bereinigen ; unb einjeln etmaS ftül^neS gu 5 
tl^un, l^ölt fie ber ©emeingeift ai. ©ie ntöd^ten gern fid^ 
jebem SSerbad^t entjiel^en, unb ntad^en fid^ immer ber« 
bäd^tiger. ©d^on fel^* id^ mit fjreuben beinen ganjen 3ln« 
fd^lag auSgefül^rt. 

9Uhtu ^ö) freue mid^ nur über baS ©efd^el^ene, unb 10 
Qud^ über baS nid^t leidet ; benn ed bleibt ftets nod^ übrig, 
tt)a§ un§ gu beulen unb gu forgen giebt. 2)aS @IM ift 
eigenfinnig, oft ba^ ©emeine, baS 9tid^tSttrilrbige gu abeln 
unb tDol^lüberlegte %f)atm mit einem gemeinen äuSgang 
gu entel^ren, SSertoeile, bis bie gfürften fommen; bann 15 
gieb ®omeg bie Drbre, bie ©trafen gu befe^en, unb eile 
felbft, ßgmontS ©d^reiber unb bie übrigen gefangen gu 
nel^men, bie bir begeid^itet finb. 3[ft eä getl^an, fo lomm 
l^ierl^er unb melb' e§ meinem ©ol^ne, ba^ er mir in ben 
9lat bie Jlad^rid^t bringe* 20 

(Biit^a. ^ä) l^offe biefen 9lbenb bor bir fielen gu bürfen. 

9(ba (gel^t na(i^ fetnetn ©ol^ne, ber bid^er in ber Valerie gefianben). 

<B\it>a. 3d^ traue mir eS nid^t gu fagen; aber meine 
Hoffnung fd^manft. ^ä) fürd^te, e§ toirb nid^t ttjcrben, 
tt)ie er benft. ^ä) fel^e ©eifter bor mir, bie ftiü unb 
finnenb auf fd^toargen ©dualen baö ©efd^idf ber dürften 25 
unb bieler Saufenbe toägen. Sangfam toanft baä Stog* 
lein auf unb ai; tief fd^einen bie 3iid^ter gu finnen; 
gule^t fin!t biefe ©d^ale, fteigt jene, angel^aud^t bom 
ßigenfinn be§ ©d^idffalö, unb entfd^teben iff §. (3lb.) 

5Wbo (mit gcrbinanb ^eröortretenb), SBie f aubft bu bie ©tabt? 30 
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gfcrbittttttb. 6g l|at \\ä) aM gegeben. ^6) ritt, al§ 
tüte junt 3^itöertteib, ©träfe' auf, ©träfe' ab* (Sure 
tDOJ^Iüerteiltert SBaiJ^en l^altett bie g^urd^t fo aitgefpaititt, 
bafe fie \\ä) nt(j^t ju Itfpeltt unterftel^t. S)ie ©tabt fielet 
5 etnetn gelbe äl^itltd^, tüenn ba§ ©etüitter bott loettem 
leu^jtet; matt erblicft lemert SSogel, fein Stier, als ba§ 
eileitb ttad^ einem ©d^u^orte fd^lüpft. 
mhn. 3i[t btr nid^tS tDeiter begegnet? 
gferbinanb. @gmont tarn mit einigen auf ben SWarlt 
10 geritten; tnir grüfeten unö; er l^atte ein rol^eS ^ferb, ba§ 
\^ il^m loben mufete. „fiafet unS eilen, ^ferbe gujureiten ; 
tüir tüerben fie balb braud^en !" rief er mir entgegen. @r 
tt)erbe mid^ nod^ l^eute tnieberfel^en, fagte er, unb lommc 
auf 6uer Verlangen, mit 6ud^ gu ratfd^Iagen. 
15 5lrta. @r tt)irb bid^ tüieberfel^n. 

gferbittttttb. Unter allen 3littern, bie id^ l^ier !enne, ge« 
föllt er mir am beften. @§ fd^eint, von toerben fjreunbe 
fein. 
5llba. 2)u bift nod^ immer ju fd^neU unb tnenig itf)\xU 
20 fam ; immer erfenn' id^ in bir ben Seid^tfinn beiner 
SJlutter, ber mir fie unbebingt in bie Slrme lieferte. 3^ 
mand^er geföl^rlid^en SSerbinbung lub bid^ ber Slnfd^ein 
tjoreilig ein. 
gferbtnanb. guer SBiöe finbet mtd^ bilbfam. 
25 51lba. ^ä) bergebe beinem jungen Slute bieS leid^t= 
finnige Söol^ltDülten, biefe unat^tfame tJröl^lid^feit. 5ßur 
bergtfe nic^t, ju meld^em SBerfe id) gefanbt bin, unb toeld^en 
Seil trf) bir bran geben möd^te. 
gfcrbijtanb. Erinnert mid^, unb fd^ont mid^ nid^t, tno 
30 S^r eä nötig l^altet. 

91ba (nad^ einer ^aufe). 9JJein ©ol^n l 
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gferbhtaitb. ^ein Spater! 

5Kfta. S)te Surften lommen balh, Dtantcn unb ßgmont 
lommcn. 6S i[t nxäjt SRifetrauen, ba& id^ bir crft jc^t 
entbedc, toa^ gcfd^cl^cn foü. ©tc tüetbcn nid^t toicbcr t)on 
Irinnen gcl^n* 5 

gferbinatib. 3Ba3 finnft bu? 

mta. g§ ifl bcf(i^Ioffcn, fic fcftju^alten. — 2)u er« 
ftaunft ! 2Ba§ bu gu tl^un l^aft, l^öre ; bte Urfad^en f oß[t 
bu tDtJfen, tDenn eö gefd^el^n i[t. 3e^t bleibt feine S^xt, 
fie auSjuIegen. 5!Mit bir allein toünfd^f \ä) ba§ ©röpte, lo 
baS ©e^eimfte ju befpred^en ; ein ftar!e§ S3anb l^ält un§ 
jufammengefeffelt ; bn biji mir tt)ert unb lieb; auf bid^ 
möd^f xä) alles l^äufen. 9lid^t bie ©etDol^n^eit gu ge« 
l^Drd^en aBein möd^f xä) bir einprägen, aud^ ben ©inn 
auSjubenlen, ju bef eitlen, auSjufül^ren, toünfd^t' id^ in bir 15 
f ortjupflanjen ; bir ein großes Erbteil, beut Könige ben 
braud^barften Wiener ju l^interlaffen ; bid^ mit bem 58eften, 
maä id^ l^abe, auSjuftatten, bafe bu bid^ nid^t fd^ämen 
bürfeft, unter beine SSrüber ju treten. 

{^tbittattb. aOßaS tt)erb' id^ bir nid^t für biefe Siebe 20 
fd^ulbig, bie bu mir allein jumenbeft, inbem ein ganjeS 
9fleid^ öor bir gittert. 

«tta. 5Run pre, tt)a§ gu tl^un ift. ©obalb bie g^ürften 
eingetreten finb, toirb jeber S^^flö^Ö jum ^alafte befe^t. 
S)aäU l^at ©omej bie Drbre. ©ilöa tt)irb eilen, ©gmonts 25 
©d^reiber mit ben Serbäd^tigften gefangen ju nel^men. 
S)u l^ältft bie SBad^e am Stl^ore unb in ben $öf en in Orb* 
nung. fßox aflen Singen befe^e biefe Seiner l^ierneben 
mit ben fid^erften Seuten ; bann »arte auf ber ©alerie, 
bis ©ilba tt)ieber!ommt, unb bringe mir irgenb ein unbe« 30 
beutenb Statt l^erein, jum Qtx^tn, bafe fein Sluftrag aus« 
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gcrid^tct ift. 3)ann bleib' im SSorfaale, biä Dranie« tüeg^ 
gcl^t; folg* il^m; xä) Italic ßgmont l^ier, al§ ob xä) il^m 
no(]^ toaö gu fagen l^ättc. 2lm @nbc bct ©olcric f orbtc 
DranicnS ®egcn, rufe bie SBad^c an, bcrmol^tc fd^neß 
5 bcn gefäl^rlid^[tcn 9Kann ; unb xä) faff e ggmont l^iet. 

gfcrbitittttb. 3^ gel^ord^e, mein SSatcr* 3wm crftentnal 
mit fd^mercm C>^t:jen unb mit ©orgc. 

5Kbtt» 3(^ bcrjeil^e bir'§ ; c§ ift bcr crfte grofec SEag, 

ben bu cricbft. 

(Biit>a tritt herein. 

10 ^xi\»a. @itt Sote bon Slnttocrpcn. ©icr ift Dtanicnö 
99ricf ! @r lommt nid^t. 
%iha. ©agf c§ ber 33otc? 
(Siltia. 9lcin, mit fagf g ba§ ^crj. 
5W6a» 3luö bir fprid^t mein oöfcr ©eniuö. (S^ad^bcm er 
bcn ©rief getefcn, tülnft er Beiben, unb fie jiel^en jtd^ In ble ©atcrie 
15 aurütf. (gr Melbt allein auf bem 3SorberteUe.) @r fommt tlid^t ! 

S3i§ auf bcn legten Slugcnblid bcrf(i^icbt er, fici^ ju erHären. 
@r toagt e§, nid^t ju fommen ! ©0 mar benn bieSmal 
miber Vermuten ber ßluge Hug genug, nid^t f lug gu fein ! 
— 6§ tüdft bie Ul^r ! 3loä) einen f leinen SQBeg be§ @eiger§, 

20 unb ein grofeeg SBerf ift getl^an ober berfäumt, unmieber^ 
bringlid^ berfäumt; benn e§ ift meber nad^jul^oten, nod^ 
gu ber^eimlid^en. Söngft l^atf id^ alle§ reiflid^ abgemogen 
unb mir aud^ biefen g^aß gebadet, mir feftgefe^t, toaS aud^ 
in biefem Säße gu tl^un fei ; unb je^t, ba e§ gu tl^un ift, 

25 mebt' id^ mir faum, bafe nid^t ba§ fjür unb SQBiber mir 
aufg neue burd^ bie ©eele fd^manft. — 3ff § rötlid^, bie 
anbern gu fangen, toenn er mir entgel^t? ©d^ieb' id^ e§ 
auf, unb laff @gmont mit ben ©einigen, mit fo bielen 
entfd^lü^jfen, bie nun, biefleid^t nur l^eute nod^, in meinen 
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©önben jtnb? ©o gmtngt bid^ ba§ ©efd^tdf bcnn ani), bu 
Unkjminglid^et? 2Bic lang gebadet ! 2Bie tool^I bereitet ! 
2öie grofe, tüte fd^ön bet ^lan ! SBie nal^ bie C)oftnung 
i^rem 3i^I^ ! Unb nun im 9lugen6Iidt be§ ßntfd^ibenS 
bift bu jtDifd^en gtoei Übel gefteüt ; toie in einen 8oSto|)f 5 
greifft bu in bie bunfle 3u^unft ; toa^ bu faffeji, ift nod^ 
gugeroKt, bir unbetou^t, fei'S 3:teffet ober gf^l^Ier! (<5r 
mirb aufmerffam, tuie einer, ber ettvad f^M, unb tritt and S^nfler.) 

ßr ift e§ ! ggmont ! — 3:rug bid^ bein ^ferb f leidet 
Ijerein, unb fd^eute bor bem Slutgerud^e nid^t unb bor bem 
©eifte mit bem blanfen ©d^toert, ber an ber Pforte bid^ 10 
empfängt? — ©teig üb ! — ©0 bift bu mit bem einen 
3=ufe im @rab ! unb fo mit beiben ! — 3>a, ftreid^r eS 
nur, unb flopfe für feinen mutigen ®ienft jum le^tenmale 
ben Fladen il^m. — Unb mir bleibt feine SBal^L 3n ber 
SBerblenbung, toie l^ier @gmont nol^t, fann er bir nid^t 15 
jum jmeitenmal fid^ liefern ! — ^ört ! 

ijferbinanb unb ^iltia (treten eUig ]^er6ei). 
mha. ^f)x itjixt, toa^ iä) befal^I; id^ önbre meinen 
SBiUen nid^t. 3[d^ l^alte, tt)ie eS gel^n tt)ill, ßgmont auf, 
bi§ bu mir bon ©ilba bie 5Rod^rid^t gebrad^t l^aft. Dann 
bleib' in ber 5Kä^e. 3lud^ bir raubt baS ©efd^idt baS gro^e 20 
aSerbienft, be§ Königs größten gfeinb mit eigener ^^^nb 
gefangen ju ^aben. (3u @Uöa.) 6ile! (3u gerblnanb.) 
@e]^ il^m entgegen! (äiha bleibt einige ^lugenbltde aüein, 
unb ge^t fd^njeigenb auf unb ab.) 

^gmont tritt auf. 

Qm^nt 3d^ fomme, bie Sefe^Ie beä ftönigS gu ber* 
nel^m^n, gu l^ören, Mlä)tn 2)ienft er bon unferer Streue 25 
berlangt, bie i^m emig ergeben bleibt. 

«Hitt^ gr tDünfd^t bor allen Dingen @uern Slat gu l^ören. 
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%inottt* Übet melden ©egenftanb? ffommt Dronien 
ou(3^ ? ^ä) bcrmutetc i^n l^ier. 

9iiha. 9Hir tl^ut c§ leib, bafe er un§ eben in biefer n)id^= 
tigen ©tunbe fel^It. ßuetn SRot, gute SJlcinung lüünfii^t 

5 ber ffönig, tüie biefe ©toaten tüieber gu befriebigen* ^a, 

^^ ^offt, Sfl^r toerbet fräftig tnitoirfen, biefe Unrul^en gu 

ftillen unb bie Drbnung ber ^ßroDinjen böflig unb bauer« 

l^aft ju grünben. 

CSgnuMtt» 31^r !önnt beffer tt)iffen oI§ xä), ba§ f(3^on ofle§ 

10 genug beruhigt ift, ja nod^ mel^r berul^igt mar, el^' bie 6r= 
fd^einung ber neuen ©olbaten lieber mit ^\xxä)t unb ©orge 

. bie ©emüter belegte. 

fttha. 3}l^r fc^eint anbeuten ju tt)oflen, ba§ 3tätli(3^fte 
fei gemefen, mnn ber Äönig mid^ gar nid^t in ben t^aU 

15 gefegt l^ötte, 6u(^ gu fragen. 

@g]itont SSerjeil^t! Ob ber ftönig ba§ ©eer l^ätte 
\i)\dm foHen, ob ni(|t bielmel^r bie 5Dta(^t feiner majes 
ftätifd^en @egentt)art aßein ftärfer gemirlt l^ätte, ift meine 
©adde ni^t gu beurteilen. 2)aö ^eer ift ba, er nid^t. 

«o SBir aber müßten fel^r unbanfbar, fel^r bergeffen fein, 
wenn toir un§ nid^t erinnerten, tt)a§ n)ir ber Siegentin 
f(idulbig ftnb. SSelennen tt)ir ! ©ie braiä^te burd^ il^r f 
!Iuge§ als tapferes Setragen bie Stufrül^rer mit ©etoalt 
unb Slnfel^n, mit Überrebung unb 8ift gur SRul^e, unb 

js fül^rte gum ©rftaunen ber SBelt ein rebeüifd^eS SSoIf in 
loenigen 5Wonaten gu feiner ^flid^t gurüdf. 

«llitt. 3dd leugne e§ nic^t. ®er Stumult ift geftiflt, 
unb jeber fd^eint in bie ©rengen be§ ©el^arfamS gurüdf= 
gebannt. Slber l^ängt e§ nid^t t)on eines jeben SBillfür ab, 

30 fie gu berlaffen? SBer toid baS aSoIf l^inbern, loSgubred^en? 
SBo ift bie SKad^t, fie abgul^alten? SQBer bürgt uns, ba^ 
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fic \\(i) ferner treu unb untertl^änig geigen werben? 3f]^r 
guter SBide tft aUeS ^fanb, ba§ toir l^aben. 

Q^mont Unb tft ber gute SDÖiae eines SSoIfg nitJ^t bo§ 
pd^erfte, boS ebelfte ^fanb? S5ei (Sott ! SBann borf fid^ 
ein ftönig fidlerer l^alten, olS toenn fie oDe für einen, einer 5 
für alle ftel^n? ©id^erer gegen innere unb öu^ere g^einbe? 

9iiha. 2Bir tüerben unS i>oä) nid(|t Überreben foDen, ba^ 
es jefet l^ier fo ftel^t? 

Q^gmont» ®er ifönig fd^reibe einen ®enerQl=^Qrbon 
aus, er berul&igc bie ©emüter; unb balb tt)irb man feigen, 10 
tüie Streue unb Siebe mit bem 3utrauen njieber gurürfle^rt. 

«Iba. Unb ieber, ber bie 2Raieftät beS Königs, ber baS . 
Heiligtum ber Sieligion gefd^änbet, ginge frei unb lebig l^in 
unb ttjieber ! fiebte ben anbern jum bereiten Seifpiel, ba^ 
ungel^eure SSerbred^en ftrafloS finb. 15 

egtiioitt* Unb ift ein SSerbred^en be§ UnflnnS, ber 
3:run!en]^eit nid^t el^er gu entfd^ulbigen, als igraufam gu 
beftrafen? SefonberS too fo fid^re Hoffnung, mo ©emi^« 
l^eit tft, ba^ bie Übel nid^t toieoerf eieren merben? Söaren 
Könige barum nid(|t fidlerer? Jßerben fie nid^t bon SBelt 20 
unb ^lad^tnelt gepriefen, bie eine S3eleibigung tl^rer SBürbe 
vergeben, bebauern, berad^ten fonnten? SBerben fie nic^t 
eben beStoegen ®ott gleid^ gel^alten, ber t)iel ju gro^ tft, 
als ba^ an tl^n jebe fiäfterung reid^en foHte? 

%iha. Unb eben barum foU ber ßönig für bie SQBürbe 25 
©otteS unb ber 9teIigion, mir foHen für baS Slnfel^n beS 
SönigS ftreiten, SBaS ber Obere abgulel^nen berfd^mäl^t, 
ift unfere ^fji(^t ju röd^en. Ungeftraft foH, tpenn td^ rate, 
fein ©d^ulbtger fid^ freuen. 

@dtnotti. ©laubft bu, bafe bu fie alle erreid^en toirft? 30 
^ört man ntddt täglidd, ba^ bie gurd^t fie l^ie unb bal^in. 
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fie üuS bcm Sanbe treibt? S)tc Slc^ftcn roetben tl^re 
©üter, [\ä), if)xt fttnbcr unb gfreunbc fläd^tcn; bet 2ltme 
tDtrb feine nü^Iici^en ^önbe bem 3taä)bax gubringen. 
Wha. ©ie toetben, tpenn man fie nid^t betl^inbern fann. 

5 S)orum öerlangt bet ftönig 3lat unb %i)at öon iebem 
Surften, @rnft bon jebem ©tattl^alter; nid^t nur 6r= 
jäl^lung, tt)ie eS ift, toaS tt)erben fönnte, tt)enn man alles 
gelten liefee, tüie'S gel^t. ©inern großen Übel gufel^en, \xä) 
mit ©Öffnung f(i^mei(!^eln, ber 3^it bertrauen, etma einmal 

lo brein fti^Iagen, toie im g^aftnad^tsfpiel, bafe e§ Hatfd^t unb 
man hoä) etmaS )u tl^un fd^eint, n)enn man nid^ts tl^un 
mbi)k: f)ti%t baSnid^t, fid^ berbäd^tig maci^en, als fel^e 
man bem Slufrul^r mit SSergnügen gu, ben man nid^t er»» 
regen, inol^I aber liegen mö(i^te? 

C^gmont (im begriff aufgufal^ren, nimmt ftd^ gufammen, unb 
15 \ptiäit nadft einer «einen «ßaufe gejefet). 5li(3^t Jebe W)\\ä)i ift 

offenbar, unb mand^eS SKanneS 9lbfid^t ift gu mifebeuten. 
Wix^ man bod^ aud^ bon aUen ©eiten l^ören: eS fei beS 
ftönigS Slbpd^t meniger, bie ^ßrobinjen nad^ einförmigen 
unb flaren ©efe^en gu regieren, bie ^ajeftät ber Sleligion 

20 gu fidlem, unb einen aflgemeinen Qfrieben feinem SSoHe gu 
geben, als bielmel^r fie unbebingt gu unterjod^en, fie il^rer 
alten SReddte gu berauben, ftd^ 9Keifter bon il^ten S3efi^« 
tümern gu mad^en, bie fd^önen iRed^te beS 3lbels eingu» 
fd^ränfen, um berentmillen ber ßble allein il^m bienen, i^m 

2$ 2eib unb ßeben ttjibmen mag. 3)te Sleligion, fagt man, 
fei nur ein })räd^tiger 2:eppid^, l^inter bem man jeben 
gefährlichen Slnf^Iag nur befto leidster ausbenit. ®aS 
aSoIf liegt auf ben ftnieen, betet bie l^eiligen getotrlten 
3eid^n an, unb leinten laufd^t ber SBogelfteßer, ber fie 

30 berüden toiD. 
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«fttt. 3)a3 mufe xS) bon bir l^ören? 

(Sgmoitt. yi\ä)t meine ©efinnungen! 5?ur mag balb 
l^ter, balb ba, bon ©ro^en unb bon ffleinen, ftlugen unb 
Sll^oren gefprod^en, laut berbreitet mirb. S)te 9lieber= 
länber fürd^ten ein boppelteS 3fod^, unb mx bürgt il^nen 5 
für i^re gfreil^eit? 

%iha. g^reil^eit! ßin \ä)'6m^ 2Bort, lüer'ö red^t ber= 
[tönbe. aOSaS moflen fie für grei^eit? SBaS ift be§ 
3^reieften g^reil^eit? — Siedet ju tl^un! — Unb baran mirb 
fie ber ftönig nid(|t l^inbern. 9lein! nein! fie glauben fic^ 10 
nid(|t frei, mnn fie [x6) ni(3^t felbft unb anbern fd^aben 
fönnen. SBöre eS nid^t beffer, abjubanfen, aU ein fold^es 
aSolf ju regieren? SBenn auömärtige fjeinbe brängen, an 
bie fein Sürger benft, ber mit bem 5iä(ä^ften nur befd^äftigt 
ift, unb ber Äönig berlangt SSeiftanb, bann n)erben fie 15 
uneinS unter fid^, unb berfd^tt)ören fid^ gleid^fam mit iljren 
fjeinben* 2Beit beffer ift'ö, fie einguengen, bafe man fie 
~tt)ie ßinber l^alten, tt)ie fiinber gu il^rem Seften leiten 
fann. ©laube nur, ein SSoI! mirb nid^t alt, nid^t flug; 
ein S5oI! bleibt immer !inbifd(|. 20 

(Sgmottt. 2Bie feiten fommt ein ßönig gu SSerftanb! 
Unb füllen fic^ biele nid^t lieber bielen bertrauen alö 
einem? unb nid^t einmal bem einen, fonbern ben 
wenigen be§ einen, bem 33 olle, baä an ben Slidfen feines 
|)errn altert. ®a§ l^at tool^l allein ba§ SRed^t, llug ju 25 
toerben. 

%lf>a. SSieKeid^t eben barum, hjeil e§ fid^ nid^t felbft 
überlaffen ift. 

(Sgmant Unb barum niemanb gern fid^ felbft überlaffen 
möd)te. 2Ran tl^ue, toaö man tüiü; id^ l^abe auf beihe 30 
^age geanttoortet unb loieberl^ole: (S§ gel^t nid^t! (5§ lann 
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nid^t flehen! ^ä) fcnne meine Sanbäleute. ©g [inb 
SKönner, teert, ©otteä Soben gu betreten ; ein jeber runb 
für \\ä), ein fteiner ftönig, feft, rül^rig, fä^ig, treu, on 
alten ©itten l^ongenb. ©d^toer i[t'§, i^r 3utrauen ju 
5 öcrbienen; leidet, gu erl^alten. ©tarrunbfeft! 3wi>i^üdfen 
[inb fie; nid^t ju unterbrüdfen. 

9ilha (hex fxä^ inbed einigemal umgefel^en ^at). ©oQteft bu 

ba§ alles in be§ ftönigS ©egenmart tt)ieber^oIen? 
©gntotit ®e[to fd^Iimmer, toenn mid^ feine ®egentt)ort 

lo abfd^redte! 2)tfto beffer für i^n, fiir fein SSolf, toenn er 
mir aWut mad^te, menn er mir 3wtrauen einflößte, nod^ 
meit me^r ju fagen. 
«lia. SBaS nü^lid^ ift, fann id^ l^ören, toxt er, 
(Sgmont ^äf tt)ürbe il^m fagen: fieid^t fann ber ^irt 

15 eine ganje ^crbe ©(^afe bor fid^ l^intreiben, ber ©tier 
giel^t feinen ^flug ol^ne SBiberftanb; aber bem ebeln 
^ferbe, baS bu reiten millft, mufet bu feine ©ebanfen ab= 
lernen, bu mufet nid^ts UnflugeS, nid^tö unflug bon i^m 
öerlangen. ®arum münfd^t ber 39ürger, feine alte 9Jer* 

20 faffung gu bel^alten, Don feinen SanbSleuten regiert ju 

fein, tt)eil er ttjei^, toie er geführt toirb, mxl er Don i^nen 

Uneigennu^, SEeilnel^mung an feinem ©c^idffal l^of[en fann. 

5«Iia, Unb foüte ber 9legent nid^t 3Kad^t l^aben, biefeS 

alte ©erfommen gu öeränbern? Unb foflte nid^t eben bieö 

25 fein fd^önfteS SSorred^t fein? SBaS ift bleibenb auf biefer 
SBelt? Unb foHte eine ©taatSeinrid^tung bleiben fönnen? 
9Kufe nid^t in einer 3^itfölge iebeö 95erl^ältni§ fid^ t)er== 
änbern, unb eben barum eine alte SSerfaffung bie Urfad^e 
t)on taufenb Übeln ioerben, toeil fie ben gegenmärttgen 3u= 

30 ftanb beö »olfeä nid^t umfofet? 3d^ fürd^te, biefe alten 
Siedete finb barum fo angenel^m, mW fie ©d^lupfmintel 
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btlbcn, in tt)cl(^en bcr ff luge, ber SRäd^tigc, jum ©(i^oben 
be§ aSoIfö, gum ©d^aben be§ ©onjcn, fid^ öetbcrgen ober 
burd^fd^lcid^en fann. 

egmont. Unb btcfc tDiIHürlid^cn aSetänbcrungcn, biefc 
unbefd^ränltcn Eingriffe ber l^öd^ften ©emalt, finb fie ntd^t 5 
SSorboten, bo^ einer t^un toxVi, »aS SEaufenbe nid^t tl^un 
foHen? @r toiH fid^ oHein frei ntaci^en, um jeben feiner 
SBünfd^e befriebigen, jeben feiner ©ebanlen ausführen ju 
fonnen. Unb toenn mir uns il^m, einem guten, toeifen 
Könige, ganj vertrauten, fagt er unö für feine 9lad^Iommen 10 
gut? ba^ leiner ol^ne 9tüdpd(|t, ol^ne ©d^onung regieren 
merbe? SBer rettet un§ aföbonn bon t)öniger SBißlür, 
tt)enn er unS feine S)iener, feine Släd^ften fenbet, bie ol^ne 
Kenntnis be§ SanbeS unb feiner Sebürfnijfe nad^ SBe» 
lieben fd^Qlten unb toalten, feinen SBiberftanb finben, unb 15 
fid^ t)on ieber SSeronttoortung frei tt)iffen? 

9ttba (ber ftd| tnbed toithex umgefel^en fyit). @3 ift nid^tS 

natürlid^er, olö ba& ein ff önig burd^ fid^ ju l^errfd^n ge« 
bentt, unb benen feine Sefel^Ie am liebften aufträgt, bie 
i^n am beften berftel^en, öerftel^en ttjoflen, bie feinen SBiDen 20 
unbebingt au§rid^ten. 

@gmont» Unb eben fo natürlid^ iff S, bafe ber Sürger 
bon bem regiert fein miQ, ber mit il^m geboren unb er« 
jogen ift, ber gleid^en SSegriff mit il^m bon Siedet unb Un« 
red^t gefaxt l^at, ben er aU feinen ©ruber anfeilen lann. 25 

^iha. Unb bod^ l^at ber 5lbel mit biefen feinen SSrübern 
fel^r ungleid^ geteilt. 

egmottt. S)aS ift bor Sal^rl^unberten gefd^el^en, unb 
tt)irb je^t ol^ne 9leib gebulbet. SQSürben aber neue SKen« 
fd^en oljne 9?ot gefenbet, bie fid^ jum jmeitenmale auf Un« 30 
foften ber Station bereid^em tt)oIIten, fäl^e man fid^ einer 
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jlrcttgen, fül^ncn, unbebingten ^abfud^t ausgefegt, ba§ 
tüürbe eine ©ärung ntad^en, bie \\ä) nid^t leicht in fid^ 
felbft auflöfte. 
^iha. S)u fagfl mir, tt)a§ \ä) nic^t l^ötcn fofltc; a\xä) 
5 td6 bin frentb. 

©öwottt S)aB id^ bir'§ fogc, jeigt bir, bofe id^ bid^ nid^t 
meine. 

3C(bo, Unb auä) f o tüünfd^t' id^ e§ nid^t bon bir ju pren. 
®et ffönig fanbte mid^ mit ^ojfnung, ba^ id^ l^ier ben 

lo »eiftanb be§ 5tbel§ finben mürbe. 35er ßönig mill 
feinen SBiUen. S)er Äönig i)at naä) tiefer Überlegung 
gffel^en, toa^ bem SSoIIe frommt; e§ fonn nid^t bleiben 
unb ge^en toie bisher. SDe§ Äönig§ 5lbfid^t ift, fie felbft 
ju i^rem eignen Seften einjufd^ränten, il^r eigene^ ^eil, 

IS tt)enn'§ fein mufe, il^nen aufgubringen, bie fd^äblid^en 
Sürger ouf juo^jfern, bamit bie übrigen Slul^e finben, be§ 
@Iücf§ einer toeifen SRegierung genießen lönnen. 3)ie§ ift 
fein ©ntfd^Iu^ ; biefen bem 3tbel lunb ju mad^en, l^obe id^ 
Sefel^l; unb 3tat üerlong' id^ in feinem 5Ramen, toie e§ 

20 ju tl^un fei, nid^t toa^; benn ba§ l^at er befd^Ioffen. 

^grnont Seiber red^tfertigen beine SBorte bie tJurd^t 

be§ fBolU, bie allgemeine S^urd^t! ©o f)at er benn be= 

. fd^Ioffen, tt)a§ fein gürft befd^liefeen foüte. S)ie ßraft 

feines S5oII§, il^r ©emüt, ben Segriff, ben fie Don fid^ 

25 felbft l^aben, miü er fd^möd^en, nieberbrüdEen, jerftören, um 
fie bequem regieren ju fönnen. @r n)ill ben innern ffern 
il^rer ßigenl^eit Derberben ; getoi^ in ber 9lbfid^t, fie glüd= 
lid^er }u mad^en. @r tt)ill fie bernic^ten, bamit fie ettoaS 
merben, ein anber ßtmaS. D, menn feine 3lbfid^t gut ift, 

30 f tt)irb fie mifegeleitet ! 9Jid^t bem Könige toiberfejt man 
fid^; man fteUt fid^ nur bem Äönige entgegen, ber, einen 
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falfdjen 2Beg ju manbcln, bie crftcn utiölücfliiä^en ©dbrittc 
maij^t. 

«fta. 2öic bu öefinnt bift, fci^cint c§ ein bcrgeblici^r 
3Jerfu(3^, unö bereiniflen ju motten. S)u benfft gering bom 
Könige unb beröc^tlid^ bon feinen Sflöten, toenn bu jtDeifelft, 5 
ba§ afle§ fei nid^t fc^on gebaut, geprüft, gcmogen Sorben. 
'^ä) i)ait feinen 3luftrag, jebeö Sür*unb SBiber nod^ 
einmal buriä^jugel^en. (Sel^orfam forbre xä) bon bem SSolfe 
— unb bon eud^, il^r (Srften, ©belften, 9iat unb %i)at, olS 
Siirgen biefer unbebingten ^fli(^t. 10 

@gmont* gforbre unfre ^äupter, fo ift e§ auf einmal 
getrau. Db fi(^ ber 5ia(fen biefem 3o(|e biegen, ob er 
fic^ bor bem Seile buden f oH, !ann einer ebeln ©eele gleid^ 
fein. Umfonft l^ab' \ä) fo biel gefpro(^en; bie'fiuft l^ab' 
\ä) erfd^üttert, toeiter nit^ts gewonnen. 15 

^rbinatt^ !ommt. 

gferbittaitb* Sergeil^t, bafe xä) euer @efprä(3^ unterbreche. 
|)ier ift ein 9}rief , beffen Überbringer bie 3lnttt)ort bringenb 
mat^t. 

^iha. (Sriaubt mir, bap xä) fel^e, tt)a§ er entl^ält. 

(Sritt an bie @cite.) 

gferbittttttb (ju Egmont). 6§ ift ein fd^öneS ^ferb, ba§ 20 
(Sure Seute gebrad^t l^aben, &\xä) abgul^olen. 

egmottt. 6§ ift nicf)t ba§ fd^Iimmfte, 3(3^ l^ab* eö fd(|on 
eine SBeile; xä) benf e§ toegjugeben. Söenn eö @u4 ge« 
fäflt, fo n)erben n)ir biefleid^t beö ^anbel§ einig* 

gferbtitattb. ®ut, toxx motten fel^n. 25 

9(ba (itJintt feinem @o^ne, ber ftc^ in ben ®runb jurürfgiel^t). 

(Samont 8ebt mol^I! entlaßt mxä); benn xä) müßte, bei 
(Sott! ni(^t mel^r gu fagen. 

«(da. ©lücflid^ l&at bid^ ber Qn^aü berl^inbert, beinen 
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©inn nod^ mxkx gu betraten. Uttöorfid^tig entmidelft bu 
bie Spalten betneö ^ergenö, unb llagft bid) felbft tüeit 
[trenger an, aU ein SBBiberfad^er gel^äffig t^un fönnte. 
(^ümnnt S)iefer SSormurf rül^rt mxä) nic^t; \ä) !enne 

5 mxä) felbft genug, unb meife, tt)ie xi) bem flönig angel^öre; 
tneit mel^r als btele, bie in feinem 3)ienft \iä) felber bienen. 
Ungern fd^eib' iä) au§ biefem ©treite, o^ne i^n beigelegt 
gu fe^en, unb münfd^e nur, ba^ unö ber ®ienft beS ^errn, 
ba§ SBol^I be§ SanbeS balb bereinigen möge. @§ toirft 

10 biefleid^t ein n)ieber]^oIte§ @t^px'dä), bie ©egenmart ber 
übrigen Surften, bie l^eute fel^Ien, in einem glürflid^ern 
Slugenblic!, tDa§ l^euf unmöglich fd^eint. 3Mit biefer 
Hoffnung entfern' id^ mid^. 

9ilha (ber gugteid^ feinem @o]§n gerbinanb ein S^id)tn giebt). 

^alt, ggmont! — S)einen Segen! — (2)ic 3Äitteit^ür öffnet 

fidj: man fielet bie @a(erie mit ^Bki6)t befe^jt, bie unbemegltc^ 
bleibt.) 

15 Q^gmottt (ber fiaunenb eine SBeile gefd^njiegen). S)ie§ tbar 

bie9lbfi(^t? 5)aju l^aft bu mid^ berufen? (9?ac^ bem 2)egen 
greifenb, a(« »enn er ftci^ öerteibigen hJoHte.) Säin id^ benn 

m^xlo^? 
%ifta. S)er ßönig befiel^It'^, bu bift mein ©efangencr. 

(äugleic^ treten üon beiben leiten ©emaffnete herein.) 
20 (Sgmotit (no(^ einer @tille). S)er ßönig ? — Dranien ! 
Dranien! (^adj einer ^aufe, feinen 2)egen ^ingebenb.) ©0 

nimm il^n! @r l^at tbeit öfter be§ ßönigö ®aii)t berteibigt, 
al§ biefe ©ruft bef4)üfet. (ßr gel|t burdi bie üKitteU^ür ah; 
bie bewaffneten, bie im ätn^m^r finb, folgen i^m; ingleid^en 
SUbae @o^n. mha bleibt ftefjen. 2)er S^or^ang fättt.) 



Strafe. Dämmerung, 

S3iraifettbttr0. Siebten, um @otte§ tt)iflen, toa^ nimmft 
bu t)or? 

^lär^em ffomm mit, Sradfenburg! S)u mu^t bic 
SKenfd^en ni^t fenncn; mir befreien il^n gettji^. SDenn 
tüaS gleid^t il^rer Siebe ju il^m? ^eber fül^It, id^ fd^mör' s 
e§, in fi(i^ bie brennenbe Segier, il^n ju retten, bie ©efal^r 
t)on einem fojibaren Seben abjutoenben, unb bem Q^reieften 
bie gfreil^eit lieber jugeben. ßomm ! 6ö fel^It nur an 
ber ©timme, bie fie jufammenruft. 3n il^rer ©eele lebt 
no(i^ ganj frifd^, tt)a§ fie i^m fd^ulbig finb ; unb baß fein lo 
mäd^tiger 9lrm allein bon i^nen ba§ SSerberben abl^ält, 
ttjiffen fie. Um feinet= unb il^retmißen muffen fie alle§ 
magen. Unb tt)a§ magen wir? 3^^ l^öd^ften unfer 
Seben, ba§ gu erl^alten nid^t ber SJlü^e mert ift, wenn er 
umfommt. 15 

S3raffettbttrg. Unglücflic^e ! bu fiel^ft ni(^t bie ®ett)alt, 
bie un§ mit eisernen S3anben gefeffelt i)at 

Älärd^ett. Sie fd^eint mir nid^t unüberminblid^. Sa^ 
un§ nid^t long bergeblid^e SBorte med^feln. |)ier fommen 
öon ben alten," reblid^en, madern 3Kännern! ^M, 20 
greunbe ! 9lad^barn, l^ört ! . — ©agt, tt)ie ift e§ mit 
ßgmont? 

86 
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3lmmermelfter. SBaSlüiHbaSßinb? SaMieft^tücigen! 

Stl&tiSittu Xxtttt ttöl^cr, ba^ tt)ir \aä)k tebeu, bis tütr 

einig finb unb [törfcr. SBir bürfcn nid^t einen 3lugenblid 

berfäumen! 2)ie fred^e 3:^rannet, bie eS toagt, il^n gu 

5 feffeln, judt f(^on ben Sold^, il^n ju etmorben* 
gteunbc! mit jebem ©(^titt ber 5)ämmerung toerb* id^ 
ängftli^er. ^^ für^te biefe 3la^t. ßommt ! tt)ir tooKen 
uns teilen ; mit fci^neßem Sauf bon Quartier }u Quartier 
rufen mir bie 33ürger l^erauS. @in jeber greife gu feinen 

lo alten SBaffen. 9luf bem 3Jlarfte treffen tt)ir uns lieber, 
unb unfer ©trom rei^t einen jeben mit fid^ fort. S)ie 
S^einbe feigen \\ä) umringt unb überfiä^toemmt, unb finb 
erbrüdt. SBaS !ann uns eine C^onbboD ftneci^te tt)iber* 
ftel^en? Unb er in unfrer 5Kitte feiert gurüdf, fielet fici^ 

15 befreit, unb fann uns einmal banfen, uns, bie tt)ir il^m 
fo tief berfd^ulbet tüorben. @r fielet bieHeid^t — getüi^, er 
fielet baS Morgenrot am freien ^immel tt)ieber. 
Simmtmtmx. SBie ift bir, 2Käb(!^en? 
mar^eti. ftönnt i^r mid^ mi$berfte^n? aSom ©rafen 

20 fpred^' \ä) ! ^ä) fpret^e bon @gmont. 

3ctler. 5Rennt ben 3iamen nid^t ! ßr ift töblid^. 
msr*eii. S)en 9iamen nid^t! SBie? 5Ric^t biefen 
9lamen? SBer nennt i^n nid^t bei jeber ©elegenl^eit? 
SBo ftel^t er nid^t gefc^rieben? ^n biefen ©ternen l^ab' 

25 id^ oft mit aßen feinen Settern i^n gelefen. 9lid^t nennen? 
SDBaS foH baS? gteunbe! ®ute, teure 5Rad^barn, il^r 
träumt; befinnt eud^. ©el^t mid^ nid^t fo fiarr unb 
ängftlid^ an ! Slidt nid^t fd^üd^tern l^ie unb ba beifeite. 
3d^ ruf eud^ ja nur gu, toaS jeber münfd^t. 3fft meine 

30 ©timme nid^t eures ^ergenS eigne ©timme? 2Ber mürfe 
fid^ in biefer bangen 9lad^t, el^' er fein unrul^boUeS S3ette 
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beftcigt, nid^t auf bie if uiee, i^n mit etn[tli(i^em @cbet Dom 
^immel gu erringen? gragt eud^ einanber ! frage jeber 
fic^ felbft! unb mer ^px\6)t mir niij^t nai): ,,@gmontS 
tJreil^eit ober ben %oh V 

Setter» ®ott betoa^r' unö ! S)a giebf S ein Unglücf . 5 

mt^tn. SBIeibt ! »leibt, unb brücft eud^ nid^t bor 
feinem Slamen meg, bem il^r eud^ fonft fo frol^ entgegen 
brängtet ! — SQBenn ber Stuf i^n anlünbigte, »enn e§ 
l^ie^: ,,@gmont !ommt ! 6r fommt bon ®ent!" ba l^ieU 
ten bie Sewol^ner ber ©trafen fid^ glüdlid^, burd^ bie er 10 
reiten mufete. Unb toenn i^r feine ^ferbe fd^aflen l^örtet, 
ttjarf jeber feine Strbeit l^in, unb über bie befümmerten 
©efid^tcr, bie i^r burd^§ fJ^nfter ftedftet, ful^r toie ein 
©onnenftra^I t)on feinem Slngefid^te ein 33Iid ber greube 
unb C)offnung. SDa l^obt il^r eure Äinber auf ber Stl^ürs 15 
fd^mefle in bie ^öl^e unb beutetet il^nen : „©iel^, baS ift 
ßgmont, ber größte ba ! @r ift'g ! @r ift*§, öon bem 
il^r befjere Seiten, aU eure armen SSöter lebten, einft ju 
erwarten l^abt." ßa^t eure Äinber nid^t bereinft eud^ 
fragen : „2Bo ift er l^in? SBo finb bie Seiten l^in, bie il^r 20 
berfprad^t?" — Unb fo toed^feln toir SBorte, finb mü^ig, 
öerraten i^n ! 

@ocjt. ©d^ämt @ud^, Sradfenburg ! ßafet fie nid^t ge* 
molaren ! Steuert bem Unl^eil ! 

83raifett(ttrg. 8iebe§ ßlärd^en ! toir moflen gelten ! SBa§ 25 
toirb bie 3)iutter fagen? SBieDeid^t — 

^Iftrd^ctt. SKeinft bu, id^ fei ein Äinb, ober toal^nfinnig ? 
2Ba§ fann bieüeidfit? — SBon biefer fd^redEIid^n ©etoife^eit 
bringft bu mid^ mit feiner C^off nung toeg» — ^l^r f oüt mid^ 
^ören, unb il^r toerbet; benn id^ fel^'ä, il^r feib beftürgt, 30 
unb !önnt eud^ felbft in euerm Sufen nid[|t »ieberfinben* 
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Saßt burd^ bie gecjentüärttge ©efal^r nur einen Süd in 
ba§ SSergangene bringen, ba§ furj SSergangene. SBenbet 
eure ©ebanfen naä) ber S^funft. ftönnt il^r benn leben? 
merbet il^r, toenn er ju ©runbe gel^t? 5Wit feinem Sltem 

5 fliel^t ber le^te ^ani) ber t?rei^eit. SBaS toax er eud^? 
tJür tt)en übergab er fid^ ber bringenbften ©efal^r? ©eine 
SBunben fIof|en unb l^eilten nur für eud^. S)ie grofee 
©eele, bie eud^ oKe trug, befd^ränft ein Werfer, unb ©d^auer 
tücfifd^en 9Jiorbe§ fd^toeben um fie l^er. @r benft öiefleid^t 

lo an eud^, er l^offt auf eud^, er, ber nur gu geben, nur ju 
erfüflen gewol^nt toax. 
Btmmetmeifter* ©ebatter, fommt. 
ßläriitett. Unb id^ l^abe nid^t 2trme, nid^t SKarf, tt)ie 
il^r ; bod^ l^ab' id^, toa^ tixä) allen eben f e^lt, SKut unb 

15 SSerad^tung ber ©efal^r. ffönnf euc^ mein 9ltem bodfi 
entgünben! fönnf id^ an meinen Sufen brüdfenb eud^ 
ermärmen unb beleben ! ftommt ! 3n eurer SJlitte toiH 
id^ gelten! — 2Bie eine Saline mel^rloS ein ebleS ^eer 
bon ftriegern toel^enb anfül^rt, fo foH mein ©eift um 

20 eure Häupter flammen, unb Siebe unb 3Kut ba§ 
fd^manfenbe, gerftreute 3SoH gii einem fürd^terlid^en $eer 
bereinigen. 
3etter. ©d^af[' fie beifeite, fie bauert mid^* (©ärger ah.) 
IBracfettBttrg. ßlärd^en ! fiel^ft bu nid^t, too toxx finb? 

25 ^lärii^ett* 23Bo? Unter bem ^irnrnd, ber fo oft fid^ 
l^errlid^er gu toölben fd^ien, toenn ber @ble unter il^m l^er= 
ging. 9lug biefen tJenftern l^aben fie j^erauögefel^n, bier, 
fünf Äöpfe über einanber; an biefen Stl^üren l^aben fie 
gefd^arrt unb genidft, toenn er auf bie SKemmen l^erabfal^. 

30 O, id^ Ijatte fie f lieb, tou fie i^u eierten ! SBöre er 
S^rann gemefen, möd^ten fie immer bor feinem SfaHe feit* 
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tDärtS 8^^^^- 516^^ P^ Hebten xf)nl — O tl^r |)änbe, bie 
il^r an bie 9Kü^en grifft, jum ©d^mert fönnt il^r nid^t 
gretfen. — Srodfenburg, unb lüir? — ©dielten lüir fie? — 
S)tefe Slrme, bie i^n fo oft feft l^ielten, toaS tl^un fie für 
il^n? — 8tft i)at in ber SQBelt fo biel erreid^t. — ®u fennft 5 
SBege unb ©tege, fennft baS alte ©d^Iofe. 65 ift nid^ts 
unmöglid^, gieb mir einen 9lnfd^Iag. 

^yacfettbitrg* Sßenn toir nad^ ^aufe gingen. 

Stl&tifitn. @ut. 

fßtaätnbnt^. S)ort an ber @dfe fel^' id^ ^Ibad ^aä)e; 10 
la^ bod^ bie ©timme ber SSernunft bir gu ©^rjen bringen, 
^ältfi bu mxä) für feig? ©laubji bu nic^t, bafe id& um 
beinetmiHen perben lönnte? ^ier finb tt)ir beibe toß, id^ 
fo gut mie bu. ©iel^ji bu nid^t baS Unmöglid^? SBenn 
bu bid^ fa^tejil ®u bifi au^er bir. 15 

Ulftrdieit. ^u^er mir I ^bfd^eulid^ ! S3radfenburg, i^r 
feib aufeer eud^. ®a il^r laut ben gelben berel^rtet, il^n 
greunb unb ©d^ufe unb ©offnung nanntet, il^m SSibat 
rieft, totnn er lam ; ba ftanb id^ in meinem SBinfel, fd^ob 
baS genjier l^alb auf, berbarg mid^ laufd^enb, unb ba§ 20 
^erj fd^Iug mir l^öl^er atö eud^ aflen. 3efet fd^Iögt mir'S 
loieber l^ö^er aU tixä) aDen! ^ffx öerbergt eud^, ba e§ 
not iji, berleugnet il^n unb fü^It nid^t, ba^ il^r untergel^t, 
menn er berbirbt. 

»ratfettburg. ftomm nad^ ©aufe. 25 

mSr^ett. 9lad^C^aufe? 

Sratfenbttrg. Sefinne bid^ nur ! ©iel^ btd^ um ! S)ie§ 
finb bie ©trafen, bie bu nur fonntäglid^ betratft, burd^ bie 
bu fittfam nad^ ber ftird^e gingft, too bu übertrieben el^rbar 
gürnteft, mnn xä) mit einem f reunblid^en, grüfeenben SQBort 30 
mid^ ju bir gefeflte. ®u ftel^ft unb rebeft, l^anbelft bor 
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ben 9luöen ber offnen SBelt ; befinne Ui), Siebe ! JBoju 
^ilft e§ un§? 

^(atfi^em ^aä) C)öufe ! 3q, xä) befinne mid^. Jf omm, 
SBradenburg, nad^ ^aufe ! SSßei^t bu, tt)o meine |)eimat 

5 ift? m*) 

(ßefängnts 

burd^ eine iampe tx^e% ein S^ul^ebett im ©runbe. 

^gtitotti aüein. 

Slltcr greunb ! immer getreuer ©d^Iaf , fliel^ft bu mic^ 
axiä), tt)ie bie übrigen ^Jreunbe? SBie toiflig fentteft bu 
bid^ auf mein freies $aupt l^erunter, unb fül^Iteft, n)ie ein 
fd^öner SM^rtenfranj ber Siebe, meine ©(ä^Iäfe ! bitten 

lo unter SBaffen, auf ber S3Boge be§ 2eben§, rul^f \ä) leid)t 
atmenb, tt)ie ein aufqueüenber ftnabe, in beinen ^rmen. 
SBenn ©türme burd^ S^^ifl^ wnb Slätter fauften, 9lft unb 
SBipfel fid^ fnirrenb belegten, blieb innerft hoä) ber ffern 
be§ i)ergen§ ungeregt. S3ßa§ fd^üttelt bid^ nun? SSBaS 

15 erfd^üttert ben feften treuen ©inn? 3^ fül^rs, e§ ift ber 
ßlang ber 5IKorbajt, bie an meiner SBurjel nafd^t. 3loä) 
fte^' id^ aufredet, unb ein innrer ©d^auer burd^föl^rt mic^. 
3a, fie überminbet, bie berräterifd^e ®ema(t ; fie untergrabt 
ben feften l^ol^en ©tamm, unb el^' bie älinbe borrt, ftürjt 

20 frad^enb unb gerfd^mettemb beine Ärone. 

SBarum benn Je^t, ber bu fo oft gett)alfge ©orgen 
gleid^ ©eifenblafen bir t)om Raupte meggemiefen, marum 
bermagft bu nid^t bie Sll^nung gu berfd^eu^en, bie taufenb« 
fad^ in bir fid^ auf unb nieber treibt? ©eit toann be* 

25 gegnet ber 2:ob bir fürd^terlid|, mit beffen toed^felnben 
Silbern, toie mit ben übrigen ©eftalten ber getool^nten 
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grbe, bu gclaffen lebtcft? — 3lud^ ift ev'§ nid^t bcr rafd^c 
Qfeinb, bcm bic gefunbc SSruft loetteifernb \\ä) entflegcn^ 
fe^nt ; bcr ßcrfcr ift'ö, bc§ @rabc§ SBorbtIb, bem gelben 
mic bcm t^tiitn totbcrliti^, Unlciblid^ toarb mir'§ fd^on 
auf meinem gepolftctten ©tu^Ic, lüenn in [tattlid^et S5er» s 
fammlung bic dürften, lüaS Iciti^t ju cntfd^ibcn tüax, mit 
lüiebcrfcl^rcnbcn ®cfprä(3^cn überlegten, unb gtoifd^cn büpcrn 
SBänbcn cineö ©aafö bic Salfen bcr S)ccfc mid^ crbrücftcn. 
2)a cilf xi) fort, fobalb c§ möglid^ mar, unb raf(^ aufS 
^ferb mit tiefem Sltcmjugc. Unb frifiä^ l^inau^, ba tt)o lo 
n)ir l^ingeprcn ! ing gelb, too au^ bcr @rbc bampfenb 
jcbc näd^ftc SBol^Itl^at bcr 5Ratur, unb burc^ bic ^immcl 
tücl^cnb aDe ©egen bcr ©eftirne uns umtolttern ; tüo lüir, 
bcm crbgebornen SRicfcn glciij^, bon bcr Serül^rung unfrer 
2Ruttcr fräftiger un§ in bic ©ö^c reiben; wo toir bic 15 
Iflcnfd^l^eit ganj, unb menfd^Iid^c Segier in allen 3lbern 
f ül^Icn ; too ba§ SBcrlangcn, borjubringen, gu befiegen, ju 
crl^afd^cn, feine ^Jauft gu braud^cn, gu befi^cn, gu erobern, 
burd^ bic ©celc bc§ jungen 3äger§ glül^t ; too bcr ©olbat 
fein angeborneS Siedet auf alle SBcIt mit rafd^cm ©d^ritt 20 
fici^ anmaßt, unb in fürd^terlid^er tJrcil^cit toie ein ©agcl» 
toctter hnxä) SBiefe, t^dh unb SBalb berberbenb ftreid^t, 
unb feine ©rcngcn Icnnt, bie 9Kcnfd^cn]^anb gegogen, 

®u bift nur Silb, ßrinncrungötraum be§ ®Iü(f§, ba§ 
'\ä) fo lang befeffen; mo l^at bid^ ba§ ©efd^icf berrätcrifd^ 25 
l^ingefül^rt? SSerfagt eS bir, ben nie gefd^euten 3:ob im 
5lngefid^t bcr ©onne rafd^ gu gönnen, um bir bc§ ©rabeS 
SSorgcfd^imad im e!eln 9Kober gu bereiten? SBie l^aud^t er 
mid^ aus biefen ©teincn toibrig an ! ©d^on ftarrt baS 
Scben ; öor bcm SRul^ebctte toie bor bcm ©rabc fd^eut bcr 30 
??ufe. — 
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O ©orflc ! ©orgc ! bie bu Dor ber S^\t ben 9Kotb be« 
ginnft, lafe ab ! — ©eit mann ift ßgmont benn allein, fo 
ganj aDein in biefcr SQßelt? ®i(^ ntad^t bcr 3tt>^if^I ^ilf= 
M, nid^t ba§ @Iüd. 3[t bic ©ercti^tiflfcit bcS ÄönigS, ber 

5 bu lebenslang öertrauteft, ift ber 9tegentin Q^reunbfd^aft, 
bie faft, bu barfft e§ bir gefielen, faft Siebe toax, finb fie 
ouf einmal, tt)ie ein glönjenb gfeuerbilb ber 5Rad^t, ber= 
f(j^tt)unben, unb laffen bid^ allein auf bunfelm ^fab jurücf ? 
SBirb an ber ©pifee beiner greunbe Dranien nid^t magenb 

10 pnnen? SBirb ni(3^t ein SSolf fid^ fammeln unb mit an= 
fd^weflenber ©emalt ben alten greunb erretten? 

D l^altet, SKauern, bie il^r mxä) einfd^lie^t, fo bieler 
©eifter n)ol^Igemeinte§ ©rängen ni(|t bon mir ab ; unb 
tt)eld^er 2Kut au§ meinen 2lugen fonft fi(^ über fie ergo^, 

IS ber feiere nun aus il^ren ^txitn in meines tt)ieber. D 
ia, fie rül^ren fid^ ju 3:aufenben ! fie !ommen ! ftel^en mir 
gur ©eite ! ^I^r frommer SBunfd^ eilt bringenb ju bem 
f)immel, er bittet um ein SBunber. Unb fteigt gu meiner 
Rettung nid^t ein @ngel nieber, fo fel^' id^ fie naci^ Sanj* 

20 unii ©d^mertern greifen. 2)ie 2:i^ore \palkn \\ä), bie 
©itter ft)ringen, bie 2Wauer ftürjt bor il^ren ^änben ein, 
unb ber tJreil^eit beS einbred^enben StageS fteigt @gmont 
fröl^Iid^ entgegen. SBie mand^ befannt ©efid^t empföngt 
mid^ iaud^jenb! 2ld^, ßlärd^en, toärft bu 9Kann, fo fä^' 

25 id^ bi^ gen)i^ aud^ ^ier guerft, unb banfte bir, ttjaS einem 
ßönige ju bauten l^art ift, greil^eit. 
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Klärc^ens £}a\xs. 

JKärd^eit lontntt mit einer Sam^e unb einem ®(ad Saffer aud ber 
Kammer ; fte fe^jt bad ®(ad auf ben Sifd^ unb tritt and genfler. 

Sradfenbutfl? ©eib 3^r'g? SBoS ^örf i(3^ bcnn? 
"Jloi) niemonb? @S toor niemonb ! ^ö) lüiH btc Sam|)c 
in§ 3fcn[tet fe^eti, ba& er ftcJ^t^ i^ ioo(ä^e no^, ^ warte nod^ 
auf il^n. @r ^at mir 5fla(j^ri(i^t detf^od^en. 5Rad^rid^t? 
ßntfe^Iid^ ©etöifel^eit ! — ggmont berurteUt ! — SBeld^ 5 
©erid^t batf il^n f orbern? Unb fic üerbammen tl^n ! 2)er 
Äönifl berbommt il^n? ober ber C^ergog? Unb bte Sie« 
flentin entgiel^t fid^! Dramen jaubert, unb alle feine 

^reunbe ! 3ft bieS bie SBelt, bon beren SBanfelmut, 

Unjuberläffigfeit id^ btel gel^ört unb nid^tö empfunben 10 
^aht? 3ft bieS bie SBelt?— SBer »äre m genug, ben 
feuern anjufeinben? SBäre SoSl^eit mäd^tig genug, ben 
aflgemein @rlannten fd^neD gu ftürjen? ^oä) ift e§ fo — 
e§ ift ! — D @gmont, fid^r l&ielt iä) hxä) bor ©ott unb 
SOlenfd^en, toie in meinen 3lrmen! 2öaS mar xä) bir? 15 
2)u l^aft mid^ bein genannt, mein ganjeä Seben mibmete 
id^ beinem Seben. — SBaS bin id^ nun? SSergebenö ftredt* 
id^ nad^ ber ©d^linge, bie bid^ fa^t, bie ^anb aus* 3)u 
l^ilfloS, unb id^ frei ! — $ier ift ber ©d^Iüffel ju meiner 
SH^ür. 9ln meiner SSilllür pngt mein ©el^en unb mein 20 

kommen, unb bir bin id^ ju nid^tS ! D, binbet mid^, 

bamit id^ nid^t bergmeifle ; unb merf t mid^ in ben tief ften 
ßerfer, ba^ id^ bas i^aupt an feud^te SJlauern fd^Iage, nac^ 
^reil^eit toinfle, träume, toie id^ if|m l^elfen tüoHte, loenn 
^effeln mid^ nid^t löl^mten, wie id^ il^m l^elfen mürbe. — 25 
9iun bin id^ frei ! Unb in ber Qfreil^eit liegt bie 3lngft ber 
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D^nmad^t. — mix felbft bcloufet, nid^t fä^ig, ein ©lieb 
naä) feiner C^i'f^ i^ tül^ten. ^ä) leiber, aud^ ber Heine 
2:eil Don beinern SBefen, bein ftläri^n, t[t tt)te bu ge« 
fangen, unb regt getrennt im SobeSframpfe nur bie legten 
5 Äräf te. — ^if l^öre fd^Ieici^en, lauften — S3racfenburg — 
er iff § ! — glenber, guter SMann, bein ©d^idE fal bleibt fid^ 
immer gleid^ ; bein Siebd^en öffnet bir bie näd^tlici^e %f)üx, 
unb aä) ! ju mlä) unfeliger Sufömmenfunft ! 

S3racfett5itr0 tritt auf. 
^jlrdieii. S)u lommft fo bleid^ unb fc^üd^tern, Sradten« 
10 bürg ! toa§ ift'§ ? 

»f arfettJurg. S)urd^ Umiüege unb ®ef al^ren fud^' \ä) 
hii) auf. ®ie großen ©trafen finb befe^t ; burd^ ®ä^(ä^en 
unb burd^ SBinfel l^ab' iä) mxä) gu bir geftol^Ien* 
msr^ett. (Bxi&^\ tt)ie ift'S? 
15 fßtaätnHt^ (Inbcnt er ft* fc^jt). Sld^, ftläre, la^ mid^ 
toeinen. 3^ K^bf il^n nid^t. 6r tt)ar ber reid^e SKann 
unb lodEte beS Slrmen einziges ©d^af gur beffern SBeibe 
l^erüber. ^6) ^aV if)n nie Derflud^t ; ®ott l^at mid^ treu 
gefd^affen unb toeid^. 3n ©d^mergen flo^ mein Seben öon 
20 mir nieber, unb gu öerfd^mad^ten l^offf id^ {eben Sag. 
mürdiett. 35ergi^ ba§, Sradfenburg! SSergife bid^ 
felbft! ©prid^ mir bon i^m! 3ff§ toa^r? 3ft er 
verurteilt? 
fßxaätnfmv^. @r iff § ! id^ n)et^ eS gang genau* 
25 ^lätfi^eit. Unb lebt nod^? 
fBtaätnhnxü. ^a, er lebt nod^. 
mar^ett. SBie tt)illft bu ba§ berftd^em? — 3)ie St^ran- 
nei ermorbet in ber 9?ad^t ben ^errlid^en! Sor allen 
Slugen öerborgen fliegt fein Slut. ^ngfflid^ im ©d^Iafe 
30 liegt baö betäubte SSoIf, unb träumt t)on 3lettung, träumt 
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il^teS oJ^nmäd^tigen SBunfd^eö Erfüllung ; inbeS, unmiflig 
über un§, fein ®ei[t bic SBelt t)erläfet. 6r tft ba^in ! — 
%ä\x\ä)t m\ä) nid^t ! bid^ nid^t ! 

fdvaätnhnvq. 9lctn, gciüi^, er lebt ! — Unb leibet ! e§ 
bereitet ber ©panier bem SBoIfe, baS er gertreten tüxU, ein 5 
fürd^terlid^eS ©d^aufpiel, geloaltfam jebeS $erj, ba§ nad^ 
S^reil^eit fid^ regt, auf eioig gu gerfnirfd^en. 

^IftiTfi^ett. tS^i)xt fort unb fprid^ gelaffen aud^ mein 
2:obe§urteil au§ ! 3d^ toanble ben feiigen ©efilben fd^on 
näl^er unb nöl^er, mir toel^t ber SEroft au§ jenen ©egenben 10 
be§ gfriebenö fd^on l^erüber. ©ag* an. 

^railetti^ittd* ^ä) lonnt' e§ an ben SBad^en merfen, au§ 
Sieben, bie balb ba, balb borten fielen, bafe auf bem 
SJiarlte gel^eimniSDofl ein ©d^redEniS gubereitet tüerbe. 
^ä) fd^Iid^ burd^ ©eitenioege, burd^ belannte ©änge nad) ir 
meines Settern $aufe, unb fal^ au§ einem ^interfenfter 
nad^ bem 9Karfte. — @§ meisten tJadeln in einem weiten 
Greife fpanifd^er ©olbaten l^in unb loieber. ^ä) fd^ärfte 
mein ungetool^nteS 3luge, unb au§ ber 5Ra(^t ftieg mir ein . 
fd^margeS ©erüft entgegen, geräumig, l^od^ ; mir graufte 20 
bor bem Sln'blid. ©efd^äftig waren öiele ring§ umljer 
bemül^t, tt)a§ nod^ bon ^olgmer! toeife unb fid^tbar voax, 
mit fd^loarjem 3:ud^ einl^üttenb gu berfleiben. S)ie Sireppen 
bedften fie gule^t aud^ fd^loarg, id^ fal^ eg tool^I. ©ie 
fd^ienen bie SBeil^e eines gräfelid^en Opfers borbereitenb gu 25 
begel^n. 6in tt)ei6eS ßrugifi^, baS burd^ bie 9?ad^t loie 
©über blinlte, voaxh an ber einen ©eite l^od^ aufgeftedtt. 
^ä) fal^, unb fal^ bie fd^redlid^e ©emife^eit immer getüiffer. 
9lod^ toanften ^adtln l^ie unb ba l^erum; aümä^Iid^ 
midien fie unb erlofd^en. 2luf einmal mar bie fd^eußlid^e 30 
©eburt ber 3iad^t in i^rer 9)iutter ©d^ofe gurüc!ge!e^rt. 
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msrc^cit* ©titt »radfenburg! 5«un ftm! Safe biefc 
^ütte auf meiner ©eele rul^n. 33erf(i^n)unben [inb bic 
©efpenfter, unb bu, l^olbe 3taä)t, leii^' beinen SJlantel ber 
@rbe, bie in \\ä) ßärt ; fie trögt nic^t länger bie ai\ä)tn= 

s l\ä)t 2a\\, rei^t il^re tiefen ©palten graufenb auf unb 
fnirfc^t ba§ SKorbgerüft l^inunter. Unb irgenb einen 
Engel fenbet ber ©ott, ben fie jum S^wgen il^rer SBut 
gefd^önbet; Dor beö Soten l^eiliger Serül^rung löfen fid^ 
Siiegel unb Sanbe, unb er umgiefet ben tJreunb mit milbem 

lo ©(i^immer ; er fül^rt i^n hnxä) bie ^lad^t gur tJreil^eit fanft 
unb ftiß. Unb anä) mein SBeg ge^t l^eimlid^ in biefer 
®unfell^eit, if)m gu begegnen. 

fdtadtntmq (ftc auftaltcnb). 9Kein ßinb, töol^in? mag 
tt)agft bu? 

15 ß(a?4eit. Seife, Sieber, bafe niemanb ertt)ad)e! bafe 
tt)ir un§ felbft nic^t loedEen ! ff ennft bu bieg t^lä]d)ä)tn, 
Sradfenburg? 3^^ nal^m bir'ö feiger jenb, al§ bu mit über= 
eiltem 3:ob oft ungebulbig brol^teft. — Unb nun, mein 
gfreunb — 

20 »rttifettütttg. 3n aDer |)eiligen .9iamen ! — 

märc^em 2)u l^inberft nid^tö. Job ift mein Steil! 
unb gönne mir ben fanften f(^neDen Stob, ben bu bir 
felbft bereiteteft. ©ieb mir beine ^anb ! — 3m 9lugen= 
blidE, ba iä) bie bunlle Pforte eröffne, au§ ber lein 9füdf= 

25 weg ift, fönnf id^ mit biefem ^änbebrudf bir fagen : loie 
fel^r id^ bid^ geliebt, tt)ie fel^r id^ bic^ bejammert. 9Kein 
Sruber ftarb mir jung ; bi(^ toöl^It' id^, feine ©teüe ju 
erfe^en. @§ miberfprad^ bein ^erg, unb quälte fid^ unb 
mid^, Derlangteft l^eife unb immer l^ei^er, toa§ bir nid^t be« 

30 fd^ieben toar. SSergieb' mir unb leb' tt)o^l ! Safe mid^ 
bid^ 33ruber nennen 1 6^ ift ein Slame, ber öiel 9iamen 
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in \\ä) fafet. 9iimm bie le^tc fc^öne Slutne ber ©(i^ibcn« 
ben mit treuem ©ergen ah — nimm biefen ftu^. — ®er 
Job bereinigt oDe§, Sradenburg, uns benn anä). 

^tadtnUixq. ©0 lafe mici^ mit bir fterben! Steile! 
Seile ! @S ift genug, itt)ei Seien auSgulöf(!^n* 5 

mäti^cm SIeib ! bu foHft leben, bu lannji leben. — 
©tel^ meiner SOlutter bei, bie ol^ne bid^ in Slrmut fid^ ber= 
jel^ren tottrbe. ©ei il^r, toa^ iä) xf)x nid^t mel^r fein lann ; 
lebt jufammen unb beweint mici^. Seioeint ba3 SBater* 
lanb unb ben, ber e§ allein erl^alten fonnte. ®a§ l^eutige 10 
@e\(S)kiS)t tt)irb biefen Sammer nid^t Io§; bie SBut ber 
aiad^e felbft bermog il^n nid^t ju tilgen. Sebt, il^r Slrmen, 
bie 3cit ^^^ Wf ^^^ ^^^^^ 3^it mel^r iji. ©euf fielet bie 
SBelt auf einmal ftiü ; eS flodft il^r Kreislauf, unb mein 
^ufö f dalägt laum no(| loenige SWinuten. Seb' ttjol^l ! 15 

fdxaättifmxq. D, lebe bu mit un§, mie tt)ir für bid^ 
allein ! ®u töteft un§ in bir, leb' unb leibe. SBir 
moßen unjertrennlid^ bir ju beiben ©eiten ftel^n, unb 
immer ad^tfam foH bie Siebe ben fd^önften SEroft in il^ren 
lebenbigen Slrmen bir bereiten, ©ei unfer! Unfer! 20 
^ä) barf nid^t fagen, mein. 

mürben. Seife, »radfenburg ! ®u fül^lft nid^t, tt)a§ bu 
rü^rft. SBo ©Öffnung bir erfd^eint, ift mir SSerjweif lung. 

öraifetiBttrg. Steile mit ben Sebenbigen bie C^offnung ! 
aSertoeif am äianbe beS 3lbgrunbe§, fd^au' l^inab unb fie^ 25 
auf un§ jurüdE. 

mikäitn. ^ä) ^aV übertounben, ruf mid^ nid^t toieber 
jum ©treit. 

»rttrfenbtirg. S)u bift betöubt ; geeilt in Slat^t, fud^ft 
bu bie Stiefe. 3loä) ift nid^t jebeS Sid^t erlofd^n, nod^ 30 
mand^er Stag 1 — 
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ÄWri^cti. 2Be^ ! über Uä) mf) l SBe^ ! ©roufam 
jertcifeeft bu bcn SSorl^ang bor meinem Sluge. ^a, er 
lüirb grauen, ber Stag ! bergeben§ alle 9lebel um \\ä) giel^n 
unb tüiber SBiKen grauen ! gurd^tfam fc^aut ber Sürger 

5 au§' feinem genfter, bie ^aä)t läfet einen fclmarjen glecfen 
gurüdf; er fd^aut, unb für(!^terlid^ toäd^ft im 2\i)k ba§ 
?Diorbgerüft. 5Reu leibenb loenbet baS entioeil^tc ®otte§= 
bilb fein flel^enb 3luge jum SSater auf. ®ie ©onne toagt 
fid^ nid^t l^erbor ; fie toiU bie ©tunbe nid^t bejeid^nen, in 

10 ber er fterben foü. 3:röge gel^n bie S^W^ tl^^tn SBeg, 
unb eine ©tunbe nad^ ber anbern fd^Iägt* ^alt ! ^alt ! 
nun ift es S^xt I mi^ fd^eud^t be§ 95iorgen§ Sll^nung in 
ba§ @rab. (@ie tritt and genfier, atö fö^e fte ftd^ um, unb trtn!t 
l^eimlid^.) 
fdxaätnfmt^. Sil&xtl j^ldre! 

15 ^lütäitn (gel^t nadft bem Zi^^ unb trlnft ba« SBaffer). ^ier ift 
berSleft! 3d^ locfe bid^ nid^t nad^. St^u\ tt)aS bu barfft, 
leb' tt)i)]^L Söfd^e biefe Sampe ftiD unb ol^ne 3öubern, id^ 
gel^' gur Slul^e. ©d^Ieid^e bid^ fadste toeg, giel^e bie Stl^ür 
nad^ bir gu* ©tili! SBedfe meine SRutter nid^t! @e^, 

20 rette bid^. Slette bid^, toenn bu nid^t mein 9Körber 
fd^einen wiDft. («b.) 

fdtadtnhuv^, ©ie läfet mxä) gum le^tenmale, mie immer. 
O, fönnte eine SJlenfd^enfeele füllen, toie fie ein liebenb 
^^xi jerrei^en fann. ©ie lä^t mid^ ftel^n, mir felber über« 

25 laffen ; unb Stob unb Seben ift mir gleid^ berl^afet. — 
Stflein gu fterben ! — SBeint, i^r Siebenben ! Äein l^örter 
©d^idffal ift alö meinö ! ©ie teilt mit mir ben 4lobeö» 
tropfen unb fd^idtt mid^ toeg ! don i^rer ©eite tt)eg ! ©ie 
gie^t mid^ nad^, unb ftöfet in§ Seben mid^ gurüd. O 

30 ßffmont, meld^ preiswürbig 2o§ fäüt bir ! ©ie ge^t boran ; 
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ber ffiranj be§ ©tegö auö il^rer ^atib i[t betn, ftc bringt 
ben flangen |)immel bir entgegen! — Unb foü i^ folgen? 
lieber feittüäriS ftel^n? ben unau§Iöf(!^U(j^en 9leib in jene 
SBol^nungen l^tnübertragen ? — Stuf @rben i[t fein SIeiben 
me^r für ntid^, unb ©öll' unb ^immel bieten gleid^ Dual. 5 
2Bie märe ber SSernid^tung ©c^redEenSl^anb bem Unglücf« 
feiigen toiKf ommen ! 

^racfenburg gel^t ab : bad ^l^eater Bleibt einige 3^tt unüeränbert. 

@tne Wlnfil, Mäxä^en^ i:ob Begei(j^nenb, Beginnt ; bie ^am\^t, tDe((4e 

^racfenBnrg audgulöfd^en t^ergeffen, flammt nod^ einigemal auf, bann 

erUf(]^t fte. $alb üermanbelt ft(]^ bei: ®d^au)}ta^ in ha9 

©efängnis, 

@giitimt Uegt fdjtafenb auf bem 9^u^eBette. @d entfielet ein ®eraffet 
mit ©d^Iüffeln, unb bie X^ür t§ut jtd^ auf. S)icner mit gadeln 
treten l^erein ; il^nen folgt gferbtnattb, ^Ibad ^o\^n, unb &t^a, 
Begleitet üon ©etDaffneten* (Sgmont fö^rt aud bem ®(]^laf auf. 

@gtitont SBer feib il^r, bie il^r mir unfreunbüci^ ben 
(Bä)la\ bon ben 3lugen fd^üttelt? 3Sßa§ fünben eure tro^i= 
gen, unfi(3^ern S3li(fe mir on? SSäarum biefen fürd^terlid^en 10 
5lufjug? SSeld^en ©d^redfenötraum fommt il^r ber l^alb« 
ermüdeten ©eele borgulügen? 

@itoa. Un§ fd^irft ber ©^^i^g, bir bein Urteil anju» 
fünbigen. 

egittont Sringft bu ben genfer aud^ mit, e§ ju boH« 15 
gleiten ? 

©ilua» SSernimm e§, fo toirft bu n)iffen, toaS beiner 
märtet. 

^^rnont* ©0 jiemt e§ eud^ unb euerm fd^nblid^en Se= 
ginnen ! 3n 5lad^t gebrütet unb in 9lQd^t boDfül^rt. ©0 20 
mag biefe f red^e %f)at ber Ungered^tigteit fid^ berbergen !«— 
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Stritt !ül^n l^crbor, ber bu ba§ ©d^mert bcrl^ünt unter bem 
SKantel trägft; l^ier t[t mein ^anpt, baö freiefte, baö je 
bie X^rannei bom Stumpf gerijlen* 

©tltia» S)u irrft! 2Ba§ geredete Siid^ter befd^Iiefeen, 
5 »erben fie Dorm 9lngefid^t be§ StageS nid^t verbergen. 

(Sgmottt« ©0 überfteigt bie tJred^l^eit jeben begriff unb 
©ebanfen. 

8i(tia (nimmt einem S)abeifle]^enben ha^ Urteil ah, entfattefg 

unb Uefl'ö), „3[m Flamen be§ ßönig§, unb Iraft befonberer, 
Don ©einer SKajeftät un§ übertragenen ®ett)alt, QÜe feine 

10 Untertl^anen, tt)e§ ©tanbe§ fie feien, jugleid^ bie Siitter beö 
golbnen Stießet ju rid^ten, erfennen toir — " 
(Sgmottt ßann bie ber Äönig übertragen? 
@ilt»o. „©rlennen mir, nad^ borgöngiger genauer, gefe^= 
lid^er Unterfud^ung, bid^ ^einrid^ @raf en ©gmont, ^ringen 

15 bon ©aure, beö ^od^berrat§ fd^ulbig, unb f})red^en ba§ 
Urteil: ba^ bu mit ber grlil^e be§ einbred^enben 9Jlorgen§ 
au§ bem fterfer auf ben 3D?ar!t gefül&rt, unb bort borm 
9lngefid^t be§ SSol!§ jur SBarnung aßer Sßerräter mit bem 
©d^merte bom Seben gum Sobe gebrad^t ttjerben foDeft* 

20 (Segeben S3rüffel am" (S)atum unb Sa^rgal^I werben unbeutlid^ 
gelcfeu, fo, ha^ jte ber 3w^8rer nid^t öerflel^t), 

„tJferbinanb, ^ergog bon Sllba, Sßorfi^er 
be§ ©erid^its ber Smölfe." 
2)u mei^t nun bein ©d^idEfal; e§ bleibt bir n)enige 3^it/ 
bid^ brein ju ergeben, bein ©au§ ju befteHen unb bon ben 
25 ©einigen Slbfd^ieb gu nel^men. . 

(^xlt)a mit bem ©efolge gel^t ab. @8 bleibt gerbinanb unb gnjei 
gacfeln; ba8 2:i^eater ifl mäßig erleud^tet.) 

(SgtttHttt (l^at eine SBeUe, in ftd^ üerfenft, fiille geflanben unb 
^iUa, ol^ne ftd^ umgufel^n, abgeben laffen. @r glaubt ftd^ allein, 
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unb ba er ble llugen aufgebt, crblldt er 3HBa« ©ol^n). 35u 

[tel^ft unb bicibft? SQBillft bu mein ßrliauncn, mein 6nt= 
fe^en no(i^ buti^ bcinc ©egeniüart bcrmcl^rcn? SBiKft bu 
no(i^ ctma bic toißfommne Sotfd^aft beinern 35ater bringen, 
bafe xä) unmönnlici^ t)erjn)eifle? ©el^! ©ag' il^m, fag' 5 
il^m, bafe et toeber m\ä), no(^ bie SBelt belügt, ^^m, bem 
9lu]^mfü(^tigen, tt)irb mon eS crft l&intet ben ©d^ultern 
leife lifpeln, bann laut unb lauter fagen, unb n)enn er 
einft t)on biefem @xp^d l^erabfteigt, tüerben taufenb @tim= 
men e§ il^m entgegen rufen: 3t\ä)t bag 2BoI)I be§ ©taat§, 10 
nii^t bic SBürbe be§ S?önigg, nid^t bie Slul^e ber ^ßroöinjen 
l^aben il^n l^ierl^er gebrad^t. Um fein felbft Tillen l^at er 
ff rieg geraten, bap ber fftieger im ffriege gelte. 6r l^at 
biefe ungel^eure SSermirrung erregt, bamit man feiner be= 
bürfe. Unb xä) faße, ein Opfer feinet niebrigen ^affe§, 15 
feines fleinlid^en SleibeS. 3a, x6) mx^ e§, unb xä) barf e§ 
fagen; ber ©terbenbe, ber tötlii^ aSern)unbete lann e§ 
f agen : mid^ l^at ber ®ingebilbete beneibet ; mid^ tüeggu^: 
tilgen, ]§at er lange gefonnen unb gebadet. 

©d^on bamal§, atö mir nod^ jünger mit SBürfeln fpielten 20 
unb bie 4)öuf en @oIbe§, einer nad^ bem anbern, t)on feiner 
©eite 5U mir l^erübereilten, ba ftanb er grimmig, log @e= 
laffenl^eit, unb innerlii^ bergel^rte il^n bie Ärgernis, mel^r 
über mein ®Iüdf, al§ über feinen SSerluft. 9lo(^ erinnere 
id^ mid^ be§ funfeinben SlirfS, ber öerröterifd^en Släffe, 25 
al§ mir an einem öffentlid^en S^efte bor Dielen taufenb 
5)Jenfd^en um bie SBette fd^offen. @r forberte mid^ auf, 
unb beibe ^Rationen ftanben; bie ©panier, bie 5RieberIänber 
toetteten unb münfd^ten. 3d^ übermanb il^n; feine ffugel 
irrte, bie meine traf; ein lauter greubeufd^rei ber 5(Keinigen 30 
burd^brad^ bie Suft. 9lun trifft mid^ fein ©efd^o^. ©ag' 
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il^m, ba§ iäf^ tüci^, bafe id^ il^n lenne, ba^ bic SBelt jebe 
©icflSjctc^cn öcrad^tct, bic ein fleincr ©cifl crfcJ^Icid^cnb 
fic^ aufrid^tct. Unb bu! tücnn einem ©ol^ne mögltd^ ift, 
Don bet ©itte beS SSaterS ju meid^en, übe beizeiten bie 

s ©d^am, inbem bu bici^ für ben fci^ämft, ben bu gerne bon 
gangem ^txitn öetel^ren möd^teft. 

gfertihtatib. 3f<^ ^öre bid^ an, ol^ne btd^ gu untetbred^en ! 
©eine Sßorloürfe laften tote ßeulf daläge auf einem C)^ta; 
id^ fül^Ie bie ßrfd^ütterung, aber x6) bin bewaffnet* S)u 

10 triffft mtd^, bu bertounbeft mtd^ nid^t; fül^Ibar tft mir 

aDein ber ©d^merg, ber mir ben Sufen gerreifet. S3Be^e 

mir ! SJBel^e ! Sn einem fold^en 2lnblidf bin id^ aufge= 

toad^fen, gu einem fold^en ©d^aufpiele bin id^ gefenbet! 

(j^gntottt. S)u brid^ft in klagen au§? SBaS rüJ^rt, toaS 

15 befümmert bid^? 3ft e§ eine fpäte 9ieue, bafe bu ber 
fd^nblid^en SJerfd^mörung beinen SDienji geliel^en? S)u 
bi[t fo jung, unb l^aft ein glürflid^e^ Slnfel^n. S)u toax\t 
fo gutraulid^, fo freunblid^ gegen mid^. ©0 lang id^ bid^ 
fal^, toat \ä) mit beinem SSater berföl^nt. Unb eben fo 

20 berfteKt, berfteüter al§ er, lotfft bu mid^ in baö 9le$. ®u 
bift ber 2lbfd^eulid^e! SBer il^m traut, mag er e§ auf 
feine ©efal^r tl^un; aber wx fürd^tete ©efal^r, bir gu ber== 
trauen? ©el^! ®el^! Staube mir nid^t bie wenigen 
Slugenblidfe! (M), bafe id^ mid^ fammle, bie 2BeIt unb 

25 bid^ guerft bergeff e I — 

gferbinimb. 2BaS foH id^ bir fagen? 3^ ft^^^ w«l> f^^^ 
bid^ an, unb fel^e bid^ nic^t, unb fül^Ie mid^ nid^t. ©oll id^ 
mid^ entfd^ulbigen? ©oH id^ bir berfid^ern, bafe id^ erft 
fpät, erft gang gule^t beS SBaterS Stbfidl^ten erful^r, bafe id^ 

30 als ein gegmungeneS, ein IebIofe§ 2Ber!geug feineö SBißenS 
l^anbelte? SBaS frud^tefs, toeld^e SKeinung bu bon mir 
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f)ahtn magft? S)u bift öcrlorcn; unb xä) Uttölüdflti^et 
[tcl^c nur \>a, um bir'§ ju bctf^ern, um hxä) ju bejammern* 

@0itiotit« SBeld^e fonberbare ©ttmme, meld^ ein uner= 
marteter Stroft begegnet mir auf bem SQÖege jum ©rabe? 
2)u, ©ol^n meines erften, meines faft einzigen S^inbeS, bu s 
bebauerft m\i), bu bift nici^t unter meinen 9Körbern? 
Sage, rebe! ^üx men foß xä) hxä) l^alten? 

gferbinattb* ©raufamer SSater! ^a, xä) erfenne bid^ in 
biefem Sefel^Ie. S)u lannteft mein ^erj, meine ©efinnung, 
bie bu fo oft als ©rbteil einer järtlid^n SKutter fd^alteft. lo 
Wxä) bir gleid^ ju bilben, fanbteft bu mid^ l^ier^er» S)iefen 
9Wann am SHanbe beS gä^nenben ©rabeS, in ber ©eioalt 
eines loitlfilrlid^n SEobeS ju feigen, jwingft bu mi(i^, bafe 
xä) ben tiefften ©d^merj empfinbe, bafe xä) taub gegen afleS 
©d^idfal, bafe xä) unempfinblid^ »erbe, eS gefd^el^e mir, maS 15 
n)olIe. 

C^gmottt* 3^^ erftaunel gaf[e bid^! ©tel^e, rebe toie ein 
9Mann! 

gferbinattb» O, ba^ xä) ein SSeib tDäre! S)a^ man mir 
fagen fönnte: tüaS rül^rt bicä^? loaS fid^t bid^ an? ©age 20 
mir ein größeres, ein ungel^eurereS Übel, mad^e mid^ jum 
3eugen einer fd^rerflid^ern il^at; id^ toifl bir banfen, id^ 
tdxü fagen : eS toax ni^ts. 

(Sqmont S)u berlierft bid^? SBobiftbu? 

gferbtttattb* Safe biefe Seibenfd^aft rafen, lafe mid^ IoS= 25 
gebunben f lagen ! ^ä) miß nid^t ftanbl^af t fd^einen, loenn 
aUeS in mir gufammenbrid^t. 2)id^ foll id^ l^ier fel^n? — 
3)id^? — esiftentfe^Iid^! S)u öerfte^ft mic^ nid^t! Unb 
foflft bu mid^ berftel^en? @gmont! @gmont! (3^m um 
ben ©al« faßcnb.) 

(Sgmottt 2öfe mir baS ©e^eimnis. 30 
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gferbittattb* ftcin ©cl^cimniS. 

C^gmont. aSßic bcmcgt bicä^ fo tief ba§ ©d^itffal eine§ 

frembcn 3Wannc§? 

gferbinanb* 3t\ä)t frcmb! 3)u bi[t mir nid^t frcmb. 

5 S)cin 9?amc toar'ö, bcr mir in meiner erflen Sugenb Qltxä) 

einem ©tern be§ ^immels entgegenleud^tete. SBie oft f)aV 

iä) naä) bir gel^ord^t, gefragt! S)e§ ÄinbeS Hoffnung ift 

ber Süngling, be§ 3üngiing§ ber 9Kann. ©o biftbu bor 

mir l^ergef (^ritten; immer bor, unb ol^ne 9leib fal^ xä) hxä) 

lo bor, unb fd^ritt bir mä), unb fort unb fort. 9iun l^offf 

xä) enbli^ bid^ gu feigen, unb fal^ bid^, unb mein ^erj flog 

bir entgegen. 5Did^ f)atV xä) mir beftimmt, unb toäl^Ite 

bid^ aufö neue, ha x6) Vxä) \df). 9lun l^offt' id^ erft mit 

bir ju fein, mit bir ju leben, bid^ ju faffen, bid^. — ®a§ 

15 ift nun aUeg n)eggefd^nitten, unb id^ fel^e bid^ l^ier! 

@0mottt. 3Jlcin greunb, menn e§ bir mol^Itl^un !oitn, 

fo nimm bie SSerfid^erung, ba^ im erften 9lugenblidf mein 

®emüt bir entgegenfam. Unb l^öre mid^. Sa^ un§ ein 

rul^igeö SBort unter einanber toed^ifeln. ©age mir: ift e§ 

20 ber ftrenge, ernfte SBiHe beineS SSaterS, mid^ ju töten? 

gferbtnattb. griffe. 

(ggittottt. S)iefeS Urteil märe nid^t ein Ieere§ ©d^redfbilb, 
mid^ ju änftigen, burd^ tJurd^t unb ©rol^ung gu ftrafen, 
mid^ gu erniebrigen, unb bann mit töniglid^er ®nabe mid^ 
25 loieber aufgul^eben? 

gferbinattb. Stein, aä) leiber nein ! 9lnf ang§ f d^meid^elte 
id^ mir felbft mit biefer au^meid^enben Hoffnung; unb 
fd^on ba emt)fanb id^ 9lngft unb ©d^merj, bid^ in biefem 
3uftanbe ju feigen. 9lun ift e§ n)irflid^, ift geioi^. 9Jetn, 
30 id^ regiere mid^ nid^t. SBer giebt mir eine ^xl\t, mx einen 
9tat, bem Unbermeiblid^en gu entgelten? 
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(Sgmottt ©0 pre m\ä). SBenn beinc ©eele fo gemalt« 
fam bringt, mxä) ju retten, menn bu bie Übermacä^t öerab» 
fd^euft, bie mid& gefeffelt l^ält, fo rette micä^! 2)ie 9lugen= 
blide finb foflbar. S)u bift beö SlUgemaltigen ©ol^n, unb 
felbji gewaltig. — Safe un§ entfliel^en! ^ä) !enne bie 5 
Söege; bie 9JlitteI fönnen bir nicj^t unbefannt fein. 9lur 
biefe SKauern, nur wenige 5HeiIen entfernen mxä) bon 
meinen greunben. Söfe biefe Sanbe, bringe mxä) gu 
il^nen, unb fei unfer. ©emife, ber ßönig banft bir ber= 
einft meine SRettung. 3e^t ift er üUxxa]ä)t, unb Dielleid^t 10 
ift il^m alles unbefannt. 2)ein SSater magt; unb bie 9Jia= 
jeftöt mufe ba§ ©efd^el^ene billigen, menn fie \\ä) a\xä) ba= 
bor entfe^et. S)u benift? D, benfe mir ben 2Beg ber 
grei^eit au§! ©prid^, unb nö^re bie Hoffnung ber 
lebenbigen ©eele. 15 

gferbinattb. ©d^toeigM fd^meige! S)u Dermel^rft mit 
jebem SBorte meine SSerjmeiflung. ^ier ift fein SluStoeg, . 
fein SRat, feine gflud^t. — 2)a§ quölt mid^, ba§ greift unb 
fafet mir toie mit ßlauen bie S3ruft. ^ä) f)aU felbft ba§ 
9?e^ jufammengejogen; id^fenne bie ftrengenfeften knoten; 20 
iä) meife, mie jeber Sü^n^eit, jeber Sift bie 2Bege berrennt 
finb ; iä) f ül^Ie micä^ mit bir unb mit aßen anbern gefeffelt. 
aOßürbe id^ flagen, l^ätte \6) nici^t aUeS berfucä^t? Qn feinen 
g^üfeen l^abe xä) gelegen, gerebet unb gebeten. @r jd^icfte 
mid^ l^ierl^er, um alle§, toas bon 2eben§Iuft unb greube 25 
in mir lebt, in biefem 2lugenblicte ju jerftören. 

@0m0ttt. Unb feine 3lettung? 

gferbinatib. ^eine ! 

@0mottt (mit bem gußc flantpfcnb). Seine 9lettung ! 

©üfee§ Seben! fd^öne, freunblid^e (Semol^nl^eit be§ SE)afein§ 30 
unb SBirfenS! bon bir foH xä) fd^eiben! ©0 gelafjen 
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f^eiben! 3lxä)i im Stumultc ber &ä)iaä)t, unter bcm ©6= 
räufc^ ber SBaffen, tu bcr 3^P^^iiiittfl bcö ®etümmcl§ 
fltcbft bu mit ein püi^tigeö Sebetool^I; bu nimmft leinen 
eiligen Slbfcä^ieb, berfürjeft nid^t bcn Sluflenblid ber Stren« 

5 nung. ^ä) foH beine ^axd) faffen, bir nod^ einmal in bie 

Stugen fel^n, beine ®ä)'6nt, beinen SBert reti^t lebl^oft 

fül^Ien, unb bann m\ä) entfi^loffen loSreifeen unb fagen: 

Saläre l^in ! 

gferbinanb. Unb iä) foH baneben fielen; gufel^n, tiä) nid^t 

lo Italien, nid^t l^inbern fönnen! O, tüeld^e ©timme reicä^te 
jur ßlage! 2Beld^e§ ^erj pöfje nid^t auS feinen Sanben 
öor biefem Jammer! 
C^gmuttt gfaff e bici^ ! 
gferbitttttib» S)u fannft bid^ faffen, bu lannfl entfagen, 

IS ben fd^meren ©d^ritt an ber ^anh ber Slottoenbigteit 
^elbenmäfeig ge^n. SBa§ fann id^? SBaS fofl id^? 3)u 
überminbeft bid^ felbft unb un§; bu überjie^[t; id^ über= 
lebe bid^ unb mid^ felbft. Sei ber gfreube be§ Tla^U f)aV 
id^ mein Sid^t, im ©etümmet ber ©d^lad^t meine gfal^ne 

20 Derloren. ©d^al, öerworren, trüb' fd^eint mir bie 3ulunft. 

@gi«o«t. 3unger tJfreunb, ben id^ burd^ ein fonberbareS 

©d^idfal gugleid^ gewinne unb bcrliere, bcr für mid^ bie 

StobeSfd^merjen empfinbet, für mid^ leibet, fie^ mi^ in 

biefen 5lugenbIidEen an; bu öerlierft mid^ nid^t. SBar bir 

25 mein Seben ein ©piegel, in meld^em bu bid^ gerne betrad^* 
teteft, fo fei e§ aud^ mein Stob. 2)ie 3Kenfd^en finb ni(^t 
nur jufammen, wenn fie beifammen finb; aud^ ber @nt* 
fernte, ber Slbgefd^iebene lebt un§. ^ä) lebe bir, unb l^abe 
mir genug gelebt. 6ineä jeben StageS l^ab' id^ mid^ ge« 

30 freut; an jebem Stage mit rafd^er SBirfung meine ^flid^t 
getrau, toie mein ©eloiffen mir fie jeigte. 91 un enbigt 
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[id^ baS Seben, tüte cö fi^ ftül^er, früher, fd^on auf bem 
Saitbc )oon ©raöclingcn ^ättc cnbtgcn fönncn» ^ä) l^örc 
auf ju leben; aber \ä) ^abt gelebt ©o leb' anä) bu, mein 
g^reunb, gern unb mit 2uft, unb fd^eue ben 3:ob nid^t« 

gferbittatib* ®u ptteft bid^ für unö erhalten fönnen, s 
erhalten foüen. S)u ^aft h\ä) felber getötet. Oft ^örf 
\6), menn fluge 3Jlänner über bicä^ fpra(i^en; feinbfelige, 
mo^tooDenbe, fie ftritten lang über beinen SBert; hoä) 
enblic^ bereinigten fie fid^, feiner tüagf e§ ju leugnen, 
jeber geftanb: ja, er tüanbelt einen gefä^rlid^en SBeg. SQBie lo 
oft tuünfd^f id^, bid^ warnen ju lönnen ! ^atteft bu benn 
feine gfreunbe? 

@ö»witt 3d^ mar getcarnt. 

gferbittattb. Unb toie id^ punfttoeife alle biefe Sefd^uU 
bigungen- mieber in ber Slnflage fanb, unb beine tot« 15 
tt)orten! ®ut genug, h\ä) gu entfd^ulbigen; nid^t triftig 
genug, bid^ Don ber ©d^ulb ju befreien. — 

©gttwttt 3)ie§ fei beifeite gelegt. ®ö glaubt ber SWenfd^ 
fein Seben gu leiten, fid^ felbft ju führen; unb fein 3n= 
nerfte§ tuirb unmiberfte^Iid^ nad^ feinem ©(^idffale gegogen. 20 
2ap un§ barübcr ni^t finnen; biefer ©ebanfen entfd^Iag' 
id^ mid^ leidet — fd^merer ber ©orge für biefeö Sanb; bod^ 
aud^ bafür tt)irb geforgt fein, ßann mein Slut für üiele 
fließen, meinem SSoIfe ^friebe bringen, fo fliegt e§ tüiflig. 
Seiber toirb'ö nid^t fo toerben. S)od^ e§ giemt bem 25 
SKenfd^en, nid^t me^r gu grübeln, wo er nid^t mel^r 
tt)irfen foD. ßannft bu bie öerberbenbe ©etoalt beine§ 
SSaterö auf Italien, lenfen, fo if)vC^. SBer wirb ba§ fönnen? 
— Seb'wo^U 

fferbittttttb. 3>d^ fann nid^t ge^n. 30 

^gmottt Safe meine Seute bir auf § befte empf ol^Ien fein ! 
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3fd^ l^abc gute 9Kenf(^en gu Sienern ; bafe fie ni(3^t jer^ 
ftreut, nid^t unglüctltd^ werben ! SBie [tel^t eg um 9lid^arb, 
meinen ©(abreibet? 

gferbittanb* @r ift bir borangegangen, ©ie l^aben il^n 
5 aö ajlitf(i^ulbigen be§ ^oä)t)nxat^ enthauptet. 

Ggmottt Slrme ©eele! — 9lod^ etnö, unb bann leb' 
tüol^I, iä) lann nid^t mel)r. SBaö aud^ ben (Seift getnaltfam 
befd^äftigt, forbert bie 9iatur gule^t bo^ unmiberftel^Iid^ 
i^re Sed^te; unb tt)ie ein ßinb, umttjunben bon ber 
10 ©d^Iange, be§ erquidfenben ©d^Iaf§ geniest, fo legt ber 
3Kübe fid^ nod^ einmal bor ber Pforte be§ SEobeö nieber 
unb rul^t tief au§, alö ob er einen meiten SBeg ju toanbern 
ptte. — 5Rod^ ein§. — 3fd^ fenne ein SKöbc^en; bu loirft 
fie nid^t berac^ten, weil fie mein mar. 9lun id^ fie bir 
IS empfel^Ie, fterb' xä) rul^ig. 5)u bift ein ebler 3Jiann; ein 
SBeib, baS ben finbet, ift geborgen. Sebt mein alter 
abolf? ift er frei? 

gfetbinanb. 2)er muntre ®reiö, ber @ud^ gu ^ferbe 
immer begleitete? 
20 ^gmottt. S)erfelbe. 

gfetbtttanb« @r lebt, er ift frei. 

^gmoitt. @r meife il^re SQBol^nung ; lafe bi(^» bon iljm 
fül^ren unb lol^n' il^m bi§ an fein @nbe, ba^ er bir ben 
SBeg gu biefem ffleinobe geigt. — 2eb mol^U 
25 gfefbinanb. ^6) gel^e nid^t. 

^gntottt (il^n na(^ ber £^ür brängenb). Seb' mol^I! 

gferbittatib« O, la^ mid^ nod^ ! 

C^gmimt greunb, feinen 9tbfd^ieb. 

((gr begleitet gerblnanben bt« an bie S^ür, unb reißt jtd^ bort üon 
l^m loö. gerbinanb, betäubt, entfernt fid^ cilenb.) 

(Sgmottt (aUetn). gfeinbfeliger 9Kann ! S)u glaubteft 
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nxäjt, mir bicfe SBol^It^at burd^ bcinen ©ofjn ju ergctgen. 
2)urd^ il^n bin \ä) ber ©otgen Io§ unb bet ©d^mcrgen, bcr 
3^ur(^t unb iebeS ängfllid^cn ®cf ü^tö. ©anft unb bringcnb 
forbert bic 9latur il^tcn legten 3oß* ®^ t[t Vorbei, c§ ift 
befd^Ioffen I unb toaS bic le^tc 3laÖ)t mxif) ungetoife auf 5 
meinem Sager toad^enb l^ielt, ba§ [(ä^Iöfert nun mit unbc:* 
jtt)inglid^er ©emife^eit meine ©innen ein. 

(@r fe^t ftd^ auf« »lu^ebctt. SKuftL) 

©üfeer ©ci^Iaf ! ®u lommft toie ein reines @IM, unge» 
beten, unerflel^t am loilligjien. ®u löfeft bie knoten ber 
[trengen ©ebanfen, bermifci^eft alle Silber ber greube unb 10 
beS ©d^merjeS ; ungel^inbert fliegt ber JJrei§ innerer $ar= 
monieen, unb, eingepilt in gefäDigen SBal^njtnn, berpnfen 
mir unb l^ören auf, ju fein. 

((Sr entfd^läft; bic SD'hiJtf begleitet feinen ©dftluntmer. $lnter 
feinem lOager fd^etnt ftd^ ble SJlauer gu eröffnen, eine glängenbe @r« 
fd^elnung geigt ftc^. ^le grel^elt In l^tntmUfc^em ©emanbe, Don 
einer Älar^ett umfloffen, rul^t auf einer SBoIfe. @le ^at ble 3ögc 
oon Märchen, unb neigt ftd^ gegen ben fd^Iafenben Reiben. (Sie 
brüdft eine bebauernbe Smpflnbung aud, fle fd^elnt ll^n gu beflagen. 
$alb fagt fle ftd^, unb mit aufmuntember ©ebärbe geigt fte ll^m bad 
Sünbel $feUe, bann ben @taB mit bem ^ute. @le l^elßt ll^n frol^ 
fein, unb Inbem fte ll^m anbeutet, baß fein 2:ob ben ^roülngen ble 
Steilheit öerfc^affen tDerbe, erfennt fte l^n als ©leger unb reld^t l^m 
einen Sorbeerfrang. Sie f!e ftc^ mit bem orange bem ^au^te na^et, 
mad^t (ggmont eine Bewegung, wie einer, ber ficft Im @c^Iafe regt, 
bergeflalt, baß er mit bem ®efi(^t aufwärt« gegen fie liegt. @lc 
{)ä(t ben ^ang über feinem Raupte fd^webenb; man l^ört gang k)on 
weitem eine Irlegerlfd^e 9Wufif üon trommeln unb pfeifen; bei bem 
(elfeflen Saut berfelben öerfd^wlnbet ble @rfrf)elnung. 2)er ©d^att 
wirb prfcr. @gmont erwartet; ba« ©efängnl« wirb öom SWorgen 
mägtg er^ettt. ©eine erfle Bewegung Ifl, nad) bem Raupte gu 
greifen; er fle^t auf unb fie^t ftd^ um, Inbem er ble $anb auf bem 

Raupte behält,) 
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Sßerfi^munbcn ift ber ßrang! S)u fd^öncS Stib, baS 
Sid^t be§ 3:age§ l^at bid^ berf d^eud^et ! 3a, fie tt)aren'§, [ie 
toaxtn beretnt, bte beiben füfecften gfreuben meinet |)crgen§. 
®lc göttlid^e Q^tcil^eit, bon meiner ©eliebten borgte fie bie 

5 ©eftalt; ba§ reigenbe W&höftn fleibete fic^ in ber greunbin 
l^immlifd^eS ©emanb. !3n einem ernften Stugenblicf er= 
fd^einen fie bereinigt, ernfter aU lieblid^. 9Kit blutbe» 
fledten ©ol^Ien trat fte bor mir auf, bie toel^enben galten 
beS ©aume§ mit Slut beflecft* 6§ voax mein Slut unb 

lo bieler @beln Slut. 3lein, e§ warb nid^t umfonft ber* 
goffen. ©d^reitet burd^! Srabe§ SBoH! ®ie ©iegeS* 
göttin fül^rt bi(^ an! Unb mie baS SWeer burd^ eure 
2)ämme brid^t, fo bred^t, fo reifet ben 3BaII ber SE^rannei 
gufammen, unb fd^wemmt erfäufenb fie bon il^rem ©runbe, 

IS ben fie fid^ anmafet, meg! {Zxommtin nä^cr.) 

^ord^! ^ord^! SBie oft rief mid^ biefer ©^aH gum 
freien ©d^ritt nad^ bem gelbe be§ ©treit§ unb be§ ©ieg§! 
SQßie munter traten bie ©eföl^rten auf ber geföl^rlid^en, 
rül^mlid^en Sal^n! $lud^ id^ fd^reite einem el^renboüen 

2o SEobe au§ biefem fterfer entgegen ; id^ fterbe für bie grei= 
l^eit, für bie id^ lebte unb fod^t, unb ber id^ mid^ je^t 
leibenb opfre. 

(2)er ^tntergrunb tt)lrb mit einer SfJell^e fpanlfd^er ©olbatcn befc|}t, 

xoti(i)e ^cttcbarben tragen.) 

3a, fül^rt fie nur jufammen! ©d^Iiefet eure Seilten, 

il^r fd^redtt mid^ nid^t. ^ä) bin gewol^nt, bor Speeren 

25 gegen ©|)eere ju ftel^n, unb, ringS umgeben bon bem 

brol^enben Stob, ba§ mutige Seben nur bopt)eIt rafd^ gu 

füllen, 

(2^rontntcIn,) 

35id& fd^Iiefet ber geinb bon allen ©eiten ein! @§ Minien 
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©(i^mcrter; g^rcunbc, l^ö^crn 9Kut! ^m fRüctcn l^abt il^r 
ßltetn, aOßcibct, fttnbcr! 

(3Cuf bie Satire getgenb.) 

Unb btcfc treibt ein l^ol^IcS SBort be§ ©ettfi^crS, ntd^t 
i^r ®emüt! ©d^ü^t eure @ütct! Unb euer SicbftcS ju er= 
retten, faßt freubig, wie ic^ eud^ ein Seifpiel gebe. 

(S^rommcln. Sic er auf blc SBarfjc lo« unb auf blc ^intcrtl^ür ju* 
gc^t, faßt ber SJor^ang; bie ÜWuftf fättt ein unb frfiUeßt mit einer 

@iegedf4m))^onie bad <Stü(f.) 
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The heavy figures refer to pages, the light figures to Irnes ; * designates words 
occurring in stage directions ; italics indicate translations. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

The action of ©gntont occupies the interval between the 
image-breaking riots of August, 1566 (cf. Motley: Rise of 
the Dutch Republic* vol. I, chapter vii), which precipitated 
the confHct of the play, and the death of Egmont, on June 5, 
1568. To get closer dramatic unity Goethe greatly shortens 
this time and makes the play begin only a few weeks (or 
months, cf. 77, 26, note) before Egmont's execution. The 
first scene shows the grievances of the people and the State 
of populär feeling just before the beginning of the action. 

3. *^xmhtuWdiit^tn, such^ shooting-matches were a com- 
mon holiday sport among the Dutch trade guilds. We have 
the people thus at play because the opportunity is so good 
to find out their real and spontaneous feeling. — *@oeft, 
pronounce Söst. — i. ^n ^äfit^***t Well! shoot on there! 
— ba# eS aKe ttlltb ('that it be all over'), and finish it up. 
SlUc as pred. adj. with fein and lücrbcn forms many colloquial 
idioms, in which it means ' done/ * finished/ * all (over) 
gone/ Cf. S)a§ S3rot tft alle, The hread is all out (gone).— 

* Referred to hereafter simply as Motley. 
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Let attention be called once for all to the striking rhythmic 
langiiage of ©gmont; many passages, especially such as ex- 
press strong feeling and great dramatic tension, could be 
turned into iambic verse with but little effort. Take even 
the opening lines: 

9iun fd^tcfet nur l^in, ba% c§ (gteid^) aUe toirbl 

3^r ncl^mt mir'S bo(5 nid^tl 

S)rct diinQe Mtoara, 

S)te ^abt x^t eure SCage nid§t ö^Wöffcn. 

Unb fo toär' td^ für bie§ 3^5^^ 3Wetfter. 
2. nel^mt tnlr^ör ie. the credit of the best shot. The match 
is almost over; though Jetter has another shot, Soest feels 
that he cannot be beaten now. — ^rcl SHttger the circles of 
the target; they were numbered from the largest (outside) 
ring toward the center. Thus Buyck*s four rings (line is) 
is a better shot, one circle nearer the bulFs-eye, than here 
Soest's three. — 3. fo ttiftt' USl, so I guess Ftn, A common 
subjunctive expressing softened assertion of opinion. — 4. 
3Jltifttv, i.e. of the archers. — 5. Ädttlg = ©d^ü^enfijnig, i.e. 
of the year's match. — 6. bafftt (in retum) *^^h9pptlt ÜC* 
iüfiltn, pay double share for the drinks. — 7. *idn\id (pro- 
nounce Boik) is from Egmont's province, Holland; as an 
Outsider he has no right to shoot, but tries to buy Jetter's 
shot, offering to divide the prize with him, and treat the 
archers at his own expense. — 9. Bin fp filftottr have beert, you 
know (anyhow), — 12. bteiit (for bagegen) rebeitr object; be- 
cause he knows Buyck is a better shot than either Jetter or 
himself. — etgetttUll^r really, after^ all. — 13. ^Oiftr Bi*t never 
mind. — immev^illr go ahead (on). This generous yielding 
of his rights to a stranger (cf. also 10) shows the good 
feeling among the provinces. — 14. ^tUfilftltteiftetr 9lekietena! 
Well! Marker, do your bowing. Shows the assurance of the 
good marksman. The ^rttfd^metfterr so called from his 
wooden sword (tpritfd^e), showed where the shots Struck, 
kept the score, and entertained the crowd by his funny 
pranks. After a shot he bowed to the archer once for each 
ring scored. — 16. eö fei (Met it be*), all right f — iS, 
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^eiftetf even (the title) Master would be tpo miich honor 
and courtesy for him, a stranger, and not a member of their 
guilds. 

4. I. *8iit)|fltttt (pronounce Roi'zum). gfriedlänbetr 3«* 
tiaUbtr o Frisian Veteran; Friesland, the farthest north of 
the original Netherlands provinces, was famous for good sol- 
diers, z«ilous Protestantism, and great tenacity to rights and 
Privileges. — 2. ba# ii^ tudi fage, let me teil you; coUoq. 
phrase used to attract their attention. — 6. gegettr compared 
with. — '^iS^luätt, bungler; accords well with the colloquial 
tone of the whole scene. — 7. etft has no exact parallel in 
English, but must often be rendered by a tone or an accent 
(here on )6ü(9fe). Even with a cross-bow Egmont is a 
good shot, but with a rifle! ahl with that weapon, he is the 
best shot in the world. His marksmanship is often men- 
tioned in history, the people loved him for it, and Alba was 
very jealous of it. Cf. 102, 26, ff. — 8. tttDü, only; merely. 

— tote tt anlegt ♦ ♦ ♦ defi^offettr whenever he takes aim he hits 
right in the 'hulVs-eye. Note the idiomatic past part. for 
pres. ind. Compare teilt with Eng. 'clean* in same sense. 
— 10. attd^r the sense is *he woüld be a queer fellow (too), 
who,* etc. Egmont is thus early and favorably introduced, 
so that, seeing him through the eyes of others, we may be 
attracted to him, even before he appears himself. — 11. ^litS^t 
3tt Oetgeffettf infin. with imperative force, Lefs not, etc. — 
14. audgetttad^tf agreed; each was to pay for himself, and the 
victor only a double share, but Buyck, as a stranger, does 
not feel bound by their custom. — 17. ia, why! well! — bct 
l^at * « « laff ett tnüffett Che has been obliged to leave them to 
us'), has been obliged to respect them. Buyck means the 
traditions of their shooting matches, but by a fine play on 
words Soest refers to the traditional rights and Privileges 
of the provinces and thus introduces the political Situation. 

— 21. $itfammen(e0ettr club together.^22. ^töittbij (French; 
pronounce pray-zhu-dees), without prejudice (injury) to 
their old custom. He is willing to make an exception this 
time, but it must be no precedent for the future. — 23. Mett» 
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bib (pronounce splendeed), for f rciöcBtö. — Ittttf Ctt etc, (*let it 
run, where it thrives'), idiomatic for spend freely where it 
does good (is well etnployed) ; gebeizt = gut angcbrad^t. — 25. 
S^tOr old gen. pl. of \ie, indeclinable and used only in titles, 
Your Majesty*s health. — 26. As Slftw might mean his 
(Philipps) or your (Buyck's), Jetter uses ©ttirc to show that 
he means your (Buyck's) Majesty, as king of the match. 
A fine touch, which shows Philip's unpopulär ity (still fur- 
ther evident in the contrast with Charles V, 5. 6 ff.) and 
sicillfully introduces the political Situation. — 27. bod^r if it 
must he so (* if you will have it so ') adds strong emphasis. 
5. I. in instead of öon may show their feeling towards 
Philip as king in Spain and hence a foreigner. — 2. Ruysum 
must not be supposed devoted to Philip; though deaf, he 
has heard the king's name and, supposing they are drink- 
ing his health, he mechanically repeats the words proper in 
such cases. — 6. troff ('comfort') i^tlr idiomatic and about 
equivalent to 'bless him' or rest his soul. The references 
to Charles V are true; he was the greatest king of his time, 
and "the sun never set on his dominions." He ruled the 
German-Austrian Empire, the Netherlands, Spain, Naples 
and Sicily, Bohemia, and the Spanish possessions in America. 
He abdicated Oct. 25, 1555, in favor of his son, Philip H, 
and died Sept. 21, 1558. — 7. tuäff ethical dative, showing the 
interest of the Speaker or the expected sympathy of the lis- 
tener, and often untranslatable ; adds here the force of you 
know, I teil you. — 10. ton^t\ etc., i.e. bore himself so kindly 
as to relieve your embarrassment. — J^a, betftel^t mH (also 
13), about = you know, you understand; indicates the 
broken narrative characteristic of the garrulous old soldier. 
— II. ttite^Ö ijtn einfatn (*as it occurred to him'), which- 
ever he happened to think of doing. — 13. 9tegtment, for 9les 
gtcruttg; refers to the abdication of Charles in Philip's favor. 
This high regard of the Flemings for Charles is historical. 
Strada, Goethe's authority, mentions it and draws a telling 
contrast between him and Philip. Charles was born in Flan- 
ders and, though he often oppressed the people and violated 
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their charters, they loved him, because they regarded him 
as one of themselves. He spoke their language, knew their 
nature, and shrewdly adapted his policy to it. As a brave 
and able soldier and a gracious, approachable king he was 
greatly beloved. Cf. Motley, I, 111-124. Philip, on the con- 
trary, feit and bore himself in every way a foreigner and 
was always regarded as such; he was cold, haughty, sus- 
picious, exacting, spoke little and only in Spanish, dressed 
and lived as a Spaniard, appeared rarely and always in royal 
pomp, and showed nothing of the genial approachable human 
side of his father's nature. In spite of his tyranny Charles 
seemed like one of Uttfete gfürften (18), but they bitterly re- 
sented the oppression of Philip, the cold, unsympathetic for- 
eigner. — 20. fj|*«*atti4r however. gebntcftr for öcbrüdft; cf. 
also Egmont's account, 81, 1-6. The passage shows, briefly 
but very clearly, the salient traits of Netherlands character. 
— 23. There is much truth in this. Philip was a political 
despot and a religious bigot, but his narrow, hesitating, 
limited nature made him even more the tool of his unprin- 
cipled advisers. — 24. &tmM ('heart') gegettr love for; here 
is the real cause of the people's aversion. — 27. alle $EßeIt, 
everyhody, Oltf ben ^ftttben troöen ('carry on one's hands'), 
an idiom meaning *treat (care for) tenderly,* *be devoted 
to.' The historians often speak of Egmont's great popular- 
ity; especially as the victor of St. Quintin and Gravelingen 
(6, 5-6) he was the idol of the people. — 28. atlfiejt + dat., 
* see by merely looking at,' one can just sie. — 30. freie Sebettr 
joyous, independent life. Tltinun^ (*opinion of), feeling 
towards others, i.e. his genial good will. — 31. nlläjt UliU 
teilte, would not divide with, 

6. I. ßo#t ♦ ♦ ♦ (ebettf Drink the health of (propose a " Long 
life to"). — 2. an ©tti^ irs = btc »teilte ift an @ud§; cf. 
English colloq. idiom * it's on (up to) you to,' etc., = it*s 
your turn. — ^efitttb^eit (anS)htinQtn, propose a health 
(toast). — 4. l^Of^f Long live or Here's to. — 5 f. BU Ottin* 
titt (or Ouenttn) in northern France; see map. Deter- 
mined to drive the Spaniards from Italy, Pope Paul IV per- 
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suaded Henry II of France to break the peace with Spain 
and ally himself with the papal power, in the hope of getting 
Naples. Mary of England took sides with her husband, 
Philip II, against France; in the war which followed Philip's 
army met the French on Aug. lo, 1557, at St. Quintin; 
victory inclined to the French, until Egmont, then one of 
Philip's generals, led a dashing charge which decided the 
day for Spain. — Q^takielingen (French Gravelines), a small 
town on the coast near Dünkirchen. It was here, July 13, 
1558, that Egmont won the decisive victory over the French, 
that led to the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, April 3, 1559. — 
7. ^OläJI Hurrah! ^10. $ttli* idi boi^r note the emphatic In- 
version; noi4 eind • « « gel^rennt (for gebrannt), *burnt one 
more into the hide,' i.e. got in one more shot. — 13. hü ging'i^ 
frtfd^ Cbrisk'), that was quick (sharp) work. This vivid 
account of the battle follows Goethe's chief sources, Meteren 
and Strada, very closely, sometimes even literally. — 14. ttiit, 
i.e. we Netherlanders alone. He forgets that Egmont 's Ger- 
man cavalry was of great help. The Spaniards, however, 
were not in the fight. Alba had advised against the battle 
and never forgave Egmont his victory. ^tatttttett ttttb fcttö= 
ttn, emphatic repetition of same idea; laid waste. — totl^tfitn, 
' foreign ' ; here the French, though often used also of other 
Romance peoples. — 15. IdJ tnein% etc., / should say or / teil 
youj we gave it to them. — 16. l^telten . ♦ ♦ totbetr unusual 
separable form for iDtbcrftanben, resisted (held out). — 19. 
(Sgtnontr dat. of interest (possession). — 20. l^ittübet, etc., 
back and forth. — 22. ün***^in, along.—2S. ht& %luf\e&, the 
river Aa. — 24. babi ffanl bang! bang! \mmtt, indicates con- 
tinuance, *shot after shot* — 25. ^nglättbet, cf. 6, 5, note. — 
28. ^etbetr goes with Unnitn, could get in or up; note that 
Ger man idiom does not require the complementary Infinitive 
necessary in English. — 29. btai^r i.e. broke their spirit, dis- 
couraged them; cf. 6, 14, note. — 30. ^ba ging^d (cf. 6, 12, 
note), that was lively; (Rief! taäl as in 24 above imitates the 
sound; crack! crack! — 31. The animated narrative omits the 
auxiliary. 
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7. 2. toaS tt^ix, we (who were). The indefinite neuter tt)a§ 
often refers to people in coUoquial speech. Und (dat. with 
toatrb) crft tooljl (' it became comfortable to us first, when 
[=not until] we got in the water), we feit all the better 
for being in the water. — 4. Sttfornmengel^aitettr toeggefd^offen 
(shot down), cf. 6, 31, note. SBa^r those who; cf. 2, note. 
— 6. eitd^ ethical dat., cf. 5, 7, note. — 7. Iiielfi^e 'Sflaitfiät, 
the French king, Henry II. Cf. 6, 5 and 14, notes. The in- 
verted order adds emphasis. — 8. %vithtt now generally weak, 
^rieben/ though this old strong form still occurs in phrascs 
without the article. — 12. Egmont also was greatly disap- 
pointed when he was not made regent. Both he and Orange 
were candidates; as great nobles, distinguished soldiers and 
faithful subjects, both had strong claims, but PhiÜp's policy 
was to put only Spaniards in power. Cf. Motley, I, 207 f. 
äßatgatrete Hon ^axma (1522-1586) was the illegitimate 
daughter of Charles V and Margaret von der Geenst, a Flem- 
ish noblewoman. She was brought up a hoyden by an aunt 
and a sister of Charles, who in succession were regents in 
the Netherlands from 1507 tili his abdication in 1555. As 
a child of twelve and much against her will, she was mar- 
ried to Alessandro de Medici, Duke of Florence, but was 
soon relieved from the hated yoke by the assassination of her 
husband. At twenty she married Ottavio Farnese, the thir- 
teen-year-old nephew of Pope Paul III and later Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza. She was a woman of such strong 
character and masculine bearing, that Strada refers to her 
gout and her moustache, and says she looked like a man 
dressed as a woman. To her strength of will add her ardent 
Catholicism, her training in politics, her Flemish birth, her 
intimate knowledge of Flemish nature and how to manage 
it, and we have Philip's reasons for making her regent when 
he left for Spain in 1559. — 18. Shows the characteristic 
fairness of the people. ^tihtx, the two pfevious regents: 
Margaret of Austria, Duchess of Savoy, aunt of Charles V 
and regent 1 507-1 530, and Mary, dowager queen of Hungary, 
Charles* sister, regent 1530- 1555, both of whom had ntlcd 
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well and were much esteemed. ^attfer Hapsburg-Austria. — 
21. (ielte fic'ö etc., if she only wouldn't so stubbornly stand 
by, ^fttffen for 5ßfarrern shows his contempt. The toast to 
the regent has again turned the conversation to politics and 
the theme of the play. — 22. mit (along with others) f^nlb, 
partly to blame. kitersel^tlr etc. Under Charles V there were 
only four bishoprics in the country, while the monks of the 
wealthy abbeys chose their own abbots (ttllS bcit ßo^tteln) 
and, although Catholics, were not specially zealous in their 
persecution of heresy. To the fanatical Philip this was in- 
tolerable, and at his instance Pope Paul IV (1559-60) es- 
tablished three archbishoprics and fifteen bishoprics in place 
of the foar already existing; thus fourteen new ones were 
created. Philip controlled the appointments and saw to it 
that only zealous bigots, chiefly foreigners, received the new 
positions and with them the rieh estates of the old abbeys. 
The people, many of them secretly Protestants, bitterly re- 
sented the innovation, because its object was evidently relig- 
ious tyranny and because it violated their charters, which 
expressly forbade such action withoiit the consent of the 
Estates, i.e. representatives of the nobles, the clergy, and the 
cities — the later parliament. — 23. ^d^u bie etc., Now what 
are they for, I wonder. He gives the reason in the next 
lines. Note the idiomatic use of foHen without an infinitive. 
— 27. 3ttf «Ö ^ttt ftifir Oh yes! we'll believe that! Very idio- 
matic and ironical. btet ^X^Üfi^Xit there were really four, 
Tournay, Cambray, Arras, and Utrecht. Cf. 22, note. — 28. 
ging^i^ • « * $ttr things went on. — 29. fe^t% colloq. for Qtebt'S. 
aficitr for jcben. — 31. xMUU uttb fd^ütteU, figure taken from 
a powder in Solution and meaning: the more you talk about 
it, the worse it seems. The phrase is one of the many old 
Couplets common in English and German, in which two 
words, sometimes rhyming sometimes alliterating, are used 
to emphasize one idea. Cf. our * rack and ruin,' * hurry and 
scurry.' 

8. 2. bdbottr • * • bastt tl^ttttr take away, add to, can do no 
more nor less than the king's will. A serious tone has dis- 
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placed the gayety of the shooting-match. — 3. ntntn ^f altttettr 
a French version of the psalms begun by Clement Marot 
(1495- 1544), completed and set to music by De Beze (1519- 
1605) of Geneva. Calvinist preachers made them very pop- 
ijjar, though both Charles V and Philip issued edicts against 
them. — 4. IReimettf acc. pl. for modern streng Stctmc. — 8. 
toetSr knows what ijrcr (a partitive gen. once very common 
in both English and German [cf. * drink of the water'], but 
now rarer), some of them. — 10. S(^ UmKie * « • fragettf Vd 
ask them! very ironical. flCr the authorities. ^rotiinSr Flan- 
ders, where he, though a Hollander, is soldier under Egmont. 

— II. baS mad^tr thai's because. He was made stadtholder 
(govemor) in 1559. — 13. ÖJetlt (also Ghent), ^ptvtt (or 
Ypres), Chief towns in East and West Flanders. — 20. The 
Inquisition was brought from Spain in 1522; its machinery 
was controlled by an Inquisitor General or Grand Inquisitor, 
whose power was practically unlimited, and whose spies and 
deputies went about getting evidence, often by threats and 
promises, against all who were " infected or suspected " of 
heresy. Their efforts brought thousands to the scaffold and 
the stake. Philip was careful to confirm and increase their 
authority early in his reign. Cf. Motley, I, 327 ff. — 22. attt* 
^IMüäi gemorbettr got into trouble. fel^Ite noäi, is (l should 
say) all that is still wanting, Add that and our misery will 
be complete. Note the subjunctive expressing opinion. — 25. 
Cotnntt tticftt aitfr will not succeed; though it had been es- 
tablished over forty years, he feels that it will ultimately 
fail. Perhaps Goethe means us to regard it as something 
new whose future is not assured. — 28. IJlTr the Inquisition. 

— 29. fotol (fatal), not 'fatal,* but aggravating. — 31. jttft, 
i.e. just happen to be, etc. 

9. 5. ^tebiger» These new field preachers were Lutherans 
from Germany and Calvinists from France; in spite of the. 
Inquisition and its edicts the people armed themselves and 
flocked by thousands to hear them. Cf. Motley, I, 533 ff. — 
II. ttttber(e§) ($^eIBi4 (colloq. from !o(^cn, ' cook*), another 
kind of mess; dif ferent from the religious diet served by 
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their own (nnfte) Catholic clergy, whose sermons were füll 
of Latin phrases (^roifen, 'crumbs). — 13. kiott bef &thtt 
C liver ') toeg, right out from the heart, i.e. plainly and ef- 
fectively. — 14. Note the coUoq. position of \fiittvu — 17. bodj 
aitd^ (emphatic), too, I teil you. h(a)tan, in it. — 21. mo, 
i.e. 'because it is a place where/ etc. — 23. toad Ift^d benil 
nun, and where's the härm in it Qnywayf — 25. ^xi^äf 
C quick'), Come! iXhtXf (during, while we are), common 
with infin. as noun, generally in dat. — 26. DtanietU Wil- 
liam the Silent, Prince of Orange and Count of Nassau, the 
Father of the Dutch Republic, one of the most distinguished 
soldiers and statesmen of his time, and one of the most 
honored names in all Dutch history. Born at Dillenburg in 
Nassau, April 25, 1533, he was brought up a good Catholic 
at the court in Brüssels. The sudden death of his cousin 
Rene in 1544 made him Prince of Orange and lord of large 
estates in the Provinces. He early attractcd the attention 
of Charles V, whose page he had been, and who entrusted 
him with important military commands and treated him as 
an intimate friend. Philip, too, recognized his abilities by 
making him Commander of the army in the Netherlands, 
councillor of State, and governor of the provinces of Holland, 
Seeland and Utrecht. Though a good Catholic and loyal 
to the king, he protested strongly against the religious and 
political tyranny of Philip and joined Egmont, Hoorne, and 
others in earnest efforts to persuade the king to restore and 
respect their chartered rights. Failing in this and feeling no 
longer safe at home, he resigned his offices and left the 
country. Returning later he became a Protestant, and headed 
the movement which finally resulted in the overthrow of 
Spanish power in the Dutch provinces. He did not live to 
see his country free, but was assassinated at his home in 
Delft by Balthasar Gerard, July 10, 1584. Cf. Motley, I, 
233 ff., and the biographies of him by Putnam and Harrison 
(see Bibliography). — 27. ^etl, him. Cf. also 4, il, note. 
^aS, he, note the frequent use of these forms for pars. 
pron. — 29. (irä d)te • ♦ ♦ (ertior, couldn't get him out; note this 
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first expression of their dependence on their nobles; it ex- 
plains their later conduct. 

10. 2. (£ö Ithtf Long live; note this second form of pro- 
posing toasts. — 8. Wie (um^ig etc., how wretched one of us 
feels; bttJci, at thought of war. Stt Wviit, at heart, — lo. gc= 
SOgettr English uses prcs. part., marching. — 12. gel^Uel^ettr 
dead on the field. — 14. fein(c) %a%tf {in) all his days. — 22. 
cS ÜJt ftf^ (ironical), he cdn drill now {can't hef) ; notQ the 
indef. neut. C§ = any one. — 25. SIttf (SttClJ (now öon with 
dat.), of you. fianb^matttt (different from ßanbmann, 
* countryman,' 'farmer'), fellow-countryman, Though from 
different provinces they cling together. — 26. JoS tOdttn, got 
rid of. When Philip went home (1559), he left several 
thousand veteran troops behind under various pretexts. His 
real purpose was to prevent any populär uprising against his 
new religious measures. At the regent's urgent request they 
were withdrawn Jan., 1561. Cf. Motley,' I, 267 f. — 28. Q^tUl 
really a verb form used as interjection implying affirmative 
answer; they were the heaviest bürden, ehf^— 2g. SJciicr^ 
CSt ftdl (*tease yourself, not others*), mind your Business. 
Note the coolness implied by the very formal &* — 30. 
f^otfCr so that he feit the bürden. 

11. 10. ^tatfl Good! Note the idiomatic acc. with 3tt = 
trieben. *ftoSett an, touch glasses. *^anon, a musical com- 
position in which, as in an anthem, after one voice (or i.i- 
strument) has sung a few notes, another falls in with the 
first words (notes), and again a third falls in, etc. Tho 
canon here is formed by the successive exclamations of those 
present. *^et ^lit, Ruysum. 

This scene has well been called a masterpiece of dramitic 
exposition. The real action has not yet begun, because it is 
Goethe*s first task to show us the general Situation, upon 
which as a background the action with its moving picturcs 
may then be thrown. At a time when the people, represented 
by the typical characters, feel free to speak frankly, we sec 
what they are and what they feel. A kindly, good-humored, 
yet serious people, loving peace, yet tenacious of their rights, 
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they are deeply concerned about the character and policy of 
their distant, unsympathetic king. Their two-fold grievance, 
ihe germ of the impending conflict, is clearly set forth. They 
resent Philip's action (i) as a menace to their ancient 
chartered rights and (2) as dangerous to their much prized 
religious liberty. But they are a patient, phlegmatic people, 
not likely to take things into their own hands; they rely 
rather on their great nobles, especially Egmont and Orange, 
whom they love and trust. 

The scene easily falls into three parts: i. The introduction 
— the people at play, with a skillful transition (4, 17 and 
26 ff.) to 2. The discussion of the political and religious 
Situation. 3. The conclusioi» (10, i-ii, 10), showing their 
horror of war and their love of order and liberty. 



SCENE 2. 
Vftlaft ber [Re^entim 

After an interval of several days the scene changes to 
the palace of the regent, Margaret, in Brüssels. She has 
planned to go hunting, but the arrival of serious news pre- 
vents her. 

12. fteQt««*a( (for abbcftcUcn, 'order off*), countermand. 
13. fEflaäfiat^tUtn, an historical character mentioned by Strada 
as one of Margaretes advisers, but not the great Italian 
statesman of the same name. — 14. ^efiel^enl^eitett, the riots 
of the image-breakers in Aug., 1566. Goethe has changed the 
date by nearly two years; cf. opening note to scene i. 
These riots broke out Aug. 19, 1566 in Antwerp and soon 
spread to many other places. A furious mob destroyed 
sacred images, pictures, altars, vessels and emblems, but no 
blood was shed, no personal violence done. Cf. 12, 24 ff. 
and Motley, I, 556 ff. This is the " initial Impulse " or real 
beginning of the action of the play. After having prepared 
the way in scene i, Goethe gives us here the news of the 
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first overt act in the struggle between king and people. — 22. 
tttnftefieitr Surround; carries out her figure of biefe ^lam- 
wen» kierff^ütten (*cover with rubbish'), stifte, She de- 
fends her policy of moderation as against Philip's rigorous 
measures. 

12, 5. ^eUigtttmr the Catholic religion, which she con- 
siders blasphemed by the Protestant preachers (fUtf^Xtt, cf. 9, 

5, note). — 6. ©d^minbelgeift Cdi'zzy sphit') ^.^^thanni, in- 

spired a religious frenzy among them. — 7. unreine (^etfteVr 
mob leaders. — 9. einseln ('singly'), in detail, allgemeine 
[Rttfr common rumor. — 15. The driving force of circum- 
stances is too much for even the rulers of men. It is im- 
portant for us to know Margaretes real, inmost feeling and 
so we get them in a monologue. — 23. @t» Ontetp important 
town in Artois, see map. This vivid description closely 
follows the Catholic Strada, who made the riots as bad as 
possible. Cf. 11, 14, note. — 27. anfaKenr pl. because Stenge 
is a plural idea. — 30. ttittd nur, whatever. Like aud§, nur 
and often immer and sometimes both are used to generalize 
and emphasize totx and toa^. 

13. 6. 3Renin etc., all towns in Flanders. — 9. ^erfi^tuBV' 
nngf Strada, the Jesuit, whom Goethe follows closely, na- 
turally thought these riots to be results of a great conspiracy 
against Catholicism. That such was not the case is evident 
from the later conduct of the mobs. It was a sudden out- 
burst of populär frenzy which destroyed the hated symbols 
(11, 14, note) but did no other violence. — 10. attfS neue, 
anew. Note that she uses both the intimate and formal ad- 
dress to one who is her courtier and her friend as well. — 
14. Note the great deference of the plural verb; except in 
extremely formal address the singular is now used. — 19. 
für^ö fl&diftt, for immediate needs. — 22. biel, the conflict 
between bigoted king and determined people. — 24. @in 
SBort etc., in a word. — 25. la^ fie gelten (*have value'). 
recognize them (the Protestants). •— 26. (Red^tglftnl^igenr 
orthodox (Catholics). faßt fle etc., i.e. make laws for their 
control and protection. — 28. jebe = alle. — 31. fellift, even. 
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14. 4. ttidlt (etgefteHt etc., won't hcar to (= consent to) 
. . . being restored, Historically true of the bigoted Philip, as 
is also the reference to his letters and the personal spies he 
kept in the provinces. — 6. nenett äReinitng, new (Protestant) 
creed, — 10. foÄr am to; i.e. you and others think I ought. — 
II. bag er na^fe^e, that he be lenient, — 12. Q^lattHettr credit; 
his confidence. The regent is in trouble; from sympathy 
and sense of justice she sides with the people; she knows a 
rebellion must come, but she fears to disobey Philip, lest it 
cost her her of fice. Trying to please both she pleases neither 
party. — 15. Q^emfttet (*spirits')i populär feeling. — 16. an 
oHett (Snbett (cf. an allen ^dtxi [or Orten] unb @nben), in 
all quarters, everywhere. — 18. angefteiftr infected (with 
heresy). Strada says so and Motley (I, 258 ff.) shows how 
they " imported religious truth as freely as less precious 
merchandise." — 21. Impressive criticism from one who 
knows the Situation and knows what would be justice and 
good policy. — 25. Xttn nnb Q^Iaitben (two words emphasize 
one idea) Wiv^f keep faith (word). — 31, j^ingeben an (*give 
up for'), sacrifice to. 

15* I. bergelaitfnc Cvagabond'), crazy; shows her con- 
tempt for the new Protestant faith. — 3. bedloeoenr for the 
opinion he had expressed. — 9. i.e. whom do you mean; a 
skillful turn by which the hero and his importance are again 
brought to our attention. — 13. getuftbnUil^ed« The regent is 
vexed and makes these his cardinal traits. He did take life 
lightly, but he is not frivolous; his reliance was his un- 
fortunately misplaced faith in his king; he trusted where 
others doubted and hence seemed indifferent where others 
were fearful. ^Otfl^aftf news of the riots. The passage is 
based almost literally on Strada. — 23. ftilj geben^ be settled. — 
25. The ans wer was not shrewd (Kitg) of him as a statesman, 
nor pious (ftPlttW) in him as a Catholic, but it was true to 
fact. For toabtet we would now use mel^r todfyc in such cases. 
— 27. ba#***ttteb¥ ltm**«$lt tbttn, that it is more a matter 
of his; the Spaniard was more anxious about their property 
than about their souls. — 30. geffbtnattft (as transitive), de- 
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voured. — 31. Stadtholders were the governors of prov- 
inces. 

16. I. laffen « * « merfett (Met it be noticed about them- 
selves')» do they not show, — 8. ^eUnel^imingr for now more 
iisual ^ctlttal^mc. His criticism is just and, as that of a 
Spanish courtier, impresses us with the justice of the people's 
cause. — 10. IQoHte; the coUoq. Omission of the subject is 
common also in English. — 12. fo XOXVi% feel (think) that. 
if^äf (subj. in softened assertion) t^ noif it would seem 
necessary; shows her snappish mood. — 15. Q^egttetr rivals, — 
18. She fears Orange as far more dangerous, yet complains 
of Egmont alone, which shows an affection for him she does 
not admit, but can ill conceal. Egmont saw it; cf. 93, 6. — 
24. freien, hold; pursues his own course. This sketch fol- 
lows Strada closely and agrees with history; its purpose is 
to show US Egmont's character by contrast with the very 
different Orange. Such incidental comment of others helps 
build up the hero's character. — 29. ^i^^eittr appearances. 
With his conscience clear he cared not what others thought 
of him. 

17. 2. @e(betn« Egmont's father's ancestors, taking their 
name from the old county and Castle of Egmond (see map), 
were also known as Dukes of Geldern or Guelderland, one 
of the original provinces. In 1471 Geldern was sold to 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy and through his daughter, 
Lady Mary, passed to the Hapsburgs on her marriage with 
Maximilian of Austria (1477). The Counts of Egmont tried 
to recover Geldern but in vain; in 1543 the Hapsburg 
Charles V added it to his other Dutch possessions. Since the 
old title had been Count of Egmont and Duke of Geldern, 
Margaret supposes that Egmont, like his father, still claims 
Geldern also; she thinks he should call himself Prince of 
Gaure (or Gävre, or Gaveren), a province on the Scheldt 
near Ghent, which was his by inheritance from his mother. 
— 8. tietbieni tnail^en nitir make himself valuable to. — 11, 
The nobles vied with each other in high living and splendid 
entertainments, which, though ruinously expensive, formed 
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Streng social ties and served as opportunity for much polit- 
ical planning. Egmont and Orange were leaders in this 
" splendid extra vagance." Cf. Motley, I, 242 ff., 253 ff. — 
14. einen ••• 8(l^liiinbe(, never ceasing frengy, fd^9^fen = 'to 
drink in.* — 17. Sikireen* After Philip's return to Spain in 
1559» Margaretes minister, the haughty and arbitrary Cardinal 
Granvella soon became the real government. He was bitterly 
hated by the nobles, who could hardly restrain their con- 
tempt Their feeling reached a climax at a banquet in Dec, 
1563, where the Cardinal and his pretentions were freely dis- 
cussed. They decided on a new livery for their servants, 
which by contrast with his should show their contempt for 
his pompous display. The lot feil to Egmont to suggest the 
new costume and his servants were the first to wear it 
The emblem (^ü^eii^en) " was a monk's cowl or a fooFs cap 
and bells embroidered on each sleeve" (Motley, I, 401). 
The reference to the Cardinal was piain. Margaret laughed 
with the rest, but Granvella and Philip took it seriously, 
so the monk's cowl was changed to a bündle of arrows, in 
some cases to a sheaf of wheat, significant, the nobles said, 
of " the Union of all their hearts in the king's Service," but 
regarded by the government as the " symbol of conspiracy." 
Motley, I, 403. — 23. eins (the one party), note the indef. 
neuter. — 24. ma^i fti^ erft (*takes place more than ever'), 
is sure to kappen. — 26 f. ntü^te (subj. in softened asser- 
tion), / shall he very mistaken if etc. il6m**«a0ed gebenftr 
if they don't lay (remember) it all up against him, This is 
just what happened. The passage is the most important in 
the scene and emphasizes Egmont as nothing eise could. 
The regent's concern is the beginning of our fear for him. 
— 29. tmp^nhUäf maäitn, vex, annoy. 

18. I. gefäKigenf accommodating; he sees in it only what 
he wants to see. — 5. ttioKe fo gerabe nii^tr did not just 
(quite) wish etc. ed (things) tottht etc., (sasring) 0hl 
things would all come right some day. Mon has the force 
of a tone or gesture, indicating confidence in the opinion 
expressed. — 7 ff. legt**« and, take (construe), ^lui, tem- 
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perament. — ii. Slbcf, which by charter secured him special 
Privileges against arrest and trial. golben ^ltc#. The most 
exclusive order of medieval knighthood, admitting only 
royalty and the greatest nobles to membership. It was 
founded in 1430 by Philip the Good of Burgundy in memory 
.of the capture of his father by the Turks in Colchis, the 
land of the Golden Fleece. Its members coiild be tried only 
by the assembled Order, in which the grand master (here 
Philip) could vote only in case of a tie. The emblem of 
the Order is a golden fleece pendant on a rieh gold chain; 
its motto is " Pretium laborum non vile." Egmont became 
a member in 1545, and his reliance upon the Privileges of 
the Order is the reason of his apparent indifference to his 
personal safety. Cf. 49, 7 ; 58, 13. — 18. ä« fd^offctlr to do 
(to trouble us). — 20. foS«««balionr shall come out (off). 
— 21. She knows he is vulnerable when accused of disloyalty 
in showing too great liberality to the heretics. — 23. 9iaU 
The Council of State, one of three executive boards appointed 
by Philip, on leaving for Spain. Egmont, Orange, Hoorne, 
and other nobles were members, but Cardinal Granvella was 
its real head. The meeting here is probably the one held 
Aug. 22, 1566. Motley, I, 573. — 30. ^a^la, a f ictitious char- 
acter; Strada calls him Berti. — 31. bog ♦♦♦ erfal^re ♦♦♦ über» 
t\it, subj. phrases with imperative force; she is anxious 'that 
rumors of • the riots should not reach Philip before her mes- 
senger. 

Having learned in Scene i the people's feeling on the 
questions at issue, we have here the government's attitude. 
Though the people resent the invasion of their rights, the 
king is determined to destroy these rights, if need be to 
stamp out heresy. His despotic policy is not approved by 
the regent and is condemned by her secretary — which em- 
phasizes the injustice and unwisdom of it. The inevitable 
result has come in the riots which mark the beginning of the 
real action. The excited regent knows the real cause of the 
trouble, but chooses to blame the not over-zealous nobles, 
among whom Egmont, governor of the rebellious province, 
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is the Chief sourcc of her displeasure, as well as the object 
of her secret affection and her grave concern. Her anxiety 
spreads to the reader who now also sees danger ahead for 
the hero. The scene further develops important characters 
(king, regent, Egmont, Orange) and carries the action for- 
ward in the advance of the impending conflict, the regent's 
reports, the Council meeting, the government's views and 
probable action, and the Suggestion of the hero's danger 
growing out of his easy-going, trustful nature, his indiscreet 
words and his lenient treatment of heretics. 



SCENE 3. 

I8fttget]^att9. 

The scene passes on the same day as the preceding. It 
gives another side of Dutch life and shows us the hero and 
the political crisis through yet other eyes. Its characters are 
fictitious, but intensely real and human. 

19. 8. He is evidently a disappointed lover. — 9. SBaÄ etc., 
Whafs the matter this timef — 11. l^anttt mid^***fo U% hold 
me so spellhound. — 14. etn^, something. boii^r do {why don'f 
youf) — 17. Smtftr Yes, used to he! Shows his whole heart 
and its bitterness. — 20. l^üBfd^ emphasizes tnttntetr something 
right (or nice and) jolly and lively. — 21. fietBftüdf, favorite 
piece. — 22 f. Past part. here, as often, with imperative force. 
— 24. gemaffnetr for bctüaffnet. 

20. I. ^tx^tf common old and poetic form for iper^. — 5. 
folflf, pret. suhj., like ötitö^ (7 and 8). ^itaitS = l^tnau§. — 
12. *ttnter bem Singen (cf. same use of über, 9, 25, note), 
during the song. *hUxht ftoffen Cremains hesitating'), f al- 
ters. *ttltnft (motions) »nmiHtgr angrily. There is a whole 
little drama in these lines though not a word is spoken. 
When they speak again, both young people avoid the subject 
uppermost in their thoughts. — 18 ff. Something serious has 
happened to make this necessary. The action has made prog- 
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ress off the stage. — 24. neugtedg, and anxious as well. For 
whom? 

Ji. 2. tfüH Unxtdii, am not treating htm right. — 6. tanW^ 
nxdii (ttffen ('leave/ *let alone'), yet I can't help it. — 10. 
ikhtl brau (*badly off in it')» don't know what to do about 
it. She seems honestly distressed; out of pity she cannot be 
cold, and yet kindness kindles a love she does not want. — 
18. immetr anyhow, at any rate. — 19. ^&xtf note the fre- 
quent Omission of the subject in colloquial Speech. Does 
this admit that her mother is right or does it express her 
contempt for a loveless marriage ? — 22. ttictß ♦ ♦ ♦ tuoi^lr ttiet^ 
cS (= line 20) niäiif i.e. sometimes I think IVe lost my hap- 
piness (by discarding Brackenburg) and again I know I 
haven't — 23. hatf Idjl ttltr, / need only ^0.-25. SSud««« 
ein = toaS für ein. 

22. I. SBiCr Wonder how. — 11. ^ad^t etc., Now repcöach 
me (in addition to grieving me so by your conduct). — 24. 
tragen ('endure'), ^«6 weine, {see) live to see wy. — 25. Sljr 
mottt^d nun, That's what you want (to make me cry). There 
is something very pathetic and splendidly human in her de- 
fense of her love and her lover against her two-faced mother. 
Note how the stage directions (4, 12, 17, 25) show her 
rising feeling. — 27. JSßeine nofl^ ^ax, Now cry! 

23. 2. neibete (bcneibetc, would not, etc). Her faith in 
him and in the purity of their love makes her defy her 
mother's insinuations. — 5. gut, kind, loving. — 7. The real 
Egmont was forty-six, and his gray hair made him look 
even older. Married at twenty-one, he was at this time the 
father of a large family. In thus making him a young man 
and Klärchen's lover, Goethe departs radically from history 
— for two reasons apparently. i. The young Egmont pro- 
vides for the "love story," always an important dement. 2. 
The real Egmont with his dependent family would not have 
been free to act as he chose, but would have been obliged 
to stay in Brüssels and face the coming storm, against the 
warnings of his friends and against his own judgment. 
Goethc*s hcro mrst be free to act as his character impels 
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• I 

him and is therefore made an unencumbered man. Moreover i 

this youthful Egmont was to the young Goethe, who con- 
ceived the play, a more sympathetic character than the sedate 
father of a family. Since the facts of the real Egmont's 
life are not generally known to readers and spectators of the 
play, the illusion is not seriously disturbed. — 9. mtt^ l^olb 
(' gracious,' * fond *) feltt, can't help liking. — 12. bOf^r (y^O 
in spite of 10. — 16. mo^Ir expects affirmative answer. Her 
enthusiasm has conquered her mother. — 19. oi • « « Sib^Vi, now 
generally one word, obfd^on. — 24. @^nng4nd»ferb (a phrase 
become a noun), tom-boy. — 25. 3i(6ft***anr dress (fix) up 
a little. Compare this with her previous attitude. — 28. 
0in0ettr colloquial speech omits eintöc here. — 31. f^Ittg«.* 
bid axit leaped into. 

24. 4. In the absence of formal betrothal, the mother fears 
Publicity — really the basis of her previous reproaches. — 10. 
S?ltfi|lftalien ©♦ An illustrated news leaflet describing the 
battle is meant. In the rüde woodcuts, the chief persons 
were marked with their names or with letters referring to 
the description below. — 12. 3Rt4 ftbetUcf 8 (^8 = * the 
shivers'), / shuddered, — 15. S^iffe^ cf. 6, 28. — 19. The un- 
finished sentence shows deep feeling. — 23. %nmu\it the riots 
of the image breakers. The passage shows the excitement 
in Brüssels over the news, indicates the progress of the 
action, and links this scene with it. — 28. The question forces 
him to go, though he does not want to. The very convenient 
Cousin is Egmont. 

25. 2. $iftorie (His-to'-ri-e), here in old sense, story, 
novel. She knows she has deceived him and, now sorry for 
him, she tries to atone by asking a favor of him. — 7. eÄ 
bofür aufnimmt ('takes it for that'), takes me in earnest. 
— 8. vnJ&üiV tofenb toerben, could almost go crazy. — 10. gfetc^ 
(*all the same'), a matter of indifference. — 11. $Eßat iü) 
bodll (emphatic inversion). Oh! but I was. Possibly in- 
fluenced by Brutus' reference to Casca's school days in Julius 
Caesar, I. 2. — 13. C^£ercittltmr ' exercise,' school task ; now 
more commonly Slxif(iabc. The reference is probably to Mar- 
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cus Junius Brutus, who killed Caesar, and the whole passage 
seems to show the influence of Shakespeare's play. — 15. 
fRtttdt, the head master (principal) ; now also the annual 
President of a university. — 16. ühtx etnanbet geftol^ert, all 
jumhled up. — iy. foä^V ttttb trieb (*boiled and drove*), one 
idea emphasized by two verbs, / was all aglow. an bcn 
^ugeUr etc., under the spell of the girVs eyes, like this. — 21. 
ttttb Jalb ttttb nici^t^r this broken, incoherent speech vividly 
shows his emotion, but can hardly be translated; he seems 
to mean that half love is as bad as none. — 24. l^ettnltfü^ ♦ ♦ . 
eittläütf evidently rumors about Egmont. 

36. I. 3tt»ift and (^etütnntelr the riots in Flanders. fterbc 
♦ ♦ • ah, die by degrees. — 4. c^ fotbett etc., / do not feel im- 
pelled. — IG. bet ^^itn, now acc. — 17. ftdft jtt ttwtxüi^tnf to 
he touched. ■— 18. Sinnettr now (Sinne, gingen ttttt, were in a 
whirl. — 21. It is a fine touch to make the brother a physi- 
cian; it is easy thus to provide the poison which is to do 
its deadly work later. 

The scene is a charming little idyl out of the life of these 
people, so vivid that it might serve a painter as a model. 
It helps complete the setting of the play by showing a simple 
Dutch interior and its home life, in contrast to the outdoor 
and public life of previous scenes. Short as it is, it is highly 
dramatic, for the great conflict has cast its shadows across 
it. It completes the exposition by introducing and develop- 
ing other important characters, and it cafries the action for- 
ward. It is feared the riots will spread to Brüssels, the 
anxious regent has taken measures to prevent trouble, the 
increased guards are vigilant, the people excited, the Situa- 
tion more critical. The special importance of the scene lies 
in the further portrayal of Egmont's character. It is not the 
nobleman or statesman, the idol of the people and the con- 
cern of the regent, but Egmont the man in his streng, tender 
humanity, that we see in Klärchen's eyes and in the skillfully 
devised contrast with the other lover, Brackenburg. The 
Center of interest in all three scenes and the link that binds 
them together is Egmont; though he has not yet appeared 
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we have seen him throttgh the eyes (i) of the people, (2) of 
the regent and now (3) of the devoted Klärchen; we know 
his frank, independent nature and his dangerous Situation ; 
we fear for his safety and look forward with great ex- 
pectancy to his appearance. 



ACT IL SCENE i. 
«ra« in »rüffeL 

37. 2. üä^t Xa^VX (a week) helps date the scene. A week 
ago at their guild meeting serious trouble (^ä^totvt ^ftnbef) 
was expected; news of the riots reached the regent soon 
after (11, *i2, note) ; Orange must have time to come from 
Antwerp to the Council meeting (18, 25) which has just been 
held; on his way home from this meeting Egmont appears 
and stops the riot (33, 10). — *S^mmttmzifttt, a type (not 
an individual, hence not named) of the solid, conservative 
Citizen. — 4. Though the riots in Antwerp were as serious 
(Motley, I, 556), only those in Flanders, Egmont's province, 
are mentioned. The hero is thus made more prominent. — 
8. fiauter fiuttM'engeltnbel» nothing but a mob; cf. 11, 14, note. 
laut (*clear/ 'pure') took also an uninflected form lauter 
= ' nothing but.'— 11. (hätten) *«• btauf f^alitn fottettr ought 
to have insisted on. — 13. fo Jet^t (pres. for fut.) ed, then 
they will say. The conservative Citizen speaks. — 14. toaS 
fottftr what business have you, ttttt beiner 9{afe botanr to stick 
your nose into things. Note that fottft has no inf. as it must 
have in English. — 19. ha^, i.e. our rights. 

28. 2. A very natural rumor — which caused the regent's 
anxiety and activity. Cf. below 7-10 and 20, 14 ff. — 5. 
Sobaff old form of 5£abaf; it was unknown there at the time, 
but this does not disturb us. — 7. bleibt, emphatic for ift. 
an^er Sfaffnngr beside herseif. — 10. True to history ; she was 
anxious to flee Aug. 22, 1566, and only the persuasions of 
Egmont, Orange and others rcstrained her. Strada says she 
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brought in more troops, and did everything to insure her 
safety and that of the city. — 13. ^iuWdxtt, clipped mous- 
taches; her Spanish soldiers. — 14. aitfreti^t txiyMX (' hold up- 
right'), will maintain. auf $ftnbenr cf. 5, 27, note. — 16. 
^eifenftebetr again not named — type of the Spanish S)mi- 
pathizer. — 17. ßcjt fdjltef (* crooked ') Ott 5, will end badly. 
ba^ etc., contemptuous and ironical; note the sharp rebuke 
in the next line.--23. StaitiülVU (colloq. for ^cd^olVt), add: 
would not do so. — 24. Q^Qit grüß^ eu^, an old greeting still 
often heard as ©rufe' @ott. — 25. Qtbi ^*^tth, have nothing to 
do with. baS, he; expresses just contempt. Vansen is the 
arch-demagogue, the best drawn agitator in German drama; 
he lives by his wits, plays on the weaknesses of the people, 
has no principles to care for and gains by every revolution 
— a f ine example of Goethe*s knowledge of human nature and 
skill in portraying it. 

39. 2. )ifttfii^t * * * 9{otaren (dat. pl.), is meddling in (bung- 
ling) the notary Business. S5rantttttieitt*sa^f ('spigot'), 
hrandy toper. — 6. eS, the political Situation, immer (em- 
phatic), certainly. Note that he does not answer their re- 
proaches, but begins with politics at once. — 9. einet ♦ ♦ ♦ an= 
bere, cf. our somebody or other. — 11. ^txXZt for modern 
$crr. -- 14. (ö#t fidli ^drettr is worth listening to. He has al- 
ready gained a hearing. — 15. fiüi ^3fiffc ('tricks')» he's a 
shrewd (sharp) one. — 17. ötiefer records. ^tiftttttgettf deeds 
of gif t. — 18. ^ielt attfr was fond of. — 2o. eittsefne Sttrftettr 
i.e. of the independent provinces once composing the Nether- 
lands. — 24. über ♦.. ©iftnut f^autn Chew over the line ') 
tOnVAt, tried to exceed his authority. — 25. ^iaaitn, same as 
fianbftättber Estates; cf. 7, 22, note, at the end. gftiät hinten» 
breittf right after him. He knows their weak point and his 
plausible argument wins them — all but the hard-headed Zim- 
mermeister. 

30. 4. So feib etc., thafs the kind of people you are. 
rebt*«*l6in (Mive for the day only'), just live along. — 6 f. 
SRegimentr 5, 13, note. fd^aften »nb Itialtenr rule and reign, 
cf. 7, 31, note. — 8. ^iftorie (different from 25, 2), here his- 
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tory. — 9. Ü0et etc., while (=because) you neglect things. 
Note acc. here and cf. 9, 25, and 20, 12,* notes. — 13. SJer* 
flttdlltl Hang itl in 3«i*c« = ^^tacitcn. — 16. &IM, by which 
the provinces came into Spanish possession. By marriage, 
conquest, purchase, Usurpation, Philip the Good of Burgundy 
had absorbed nearly all the old provinces (Motley, I, 41). 
His granddaughter, Lady Mary, brought them as dower to 
the Hapsburgs on her marriage with Maximilian of Austria 
(Motley, I, 53) ; her grandson, Charles V, inherited them and 
gave them to his son Philip IL — 21. fianhttä)ttn, old char- 
ters of the separate provinces before and even after their ab- 
sorption by the house of Burgundy. Every Citizen had the 
right to be tried by the laws of his own province. — 29 ff. 
Äarl bcr W^nt, Charles the Bold of Burgundy ( 1433-77), the 
flower of chivalry, but a thorough tyrant. To insure his 
power he tried to abolish the charters of the provinces and 
extorted heavy taxes to carry on his ambitious wars. Only 
his death in battle (at Nancy, 1477) saved the country. 
Motley, I, 47 ff. Sftiebncit bet Krieger, evidently Fried- 
rich III (1415-1493), Emperor of Germany and great grand- 
father of Charles V. He was not a Flemish prince and the 
term Krieger is out of place, though he did raise an army 
and Start to the relief of his son, Maximilian, held prisoner 
by the Citizens of Bruges in 1488. Vansen rolls out these 
names in complacent ignorance, as if he knew it all; his 
blunders are a fine touch of character-drawing. 

31. 4. ctma, for instance. fingen *«» toeg^. captured. When 
Lady Mary (30, 16, note) died, her successor was her son, 
Philip the Fair, then four years old. The Flemings captured 
him and then his father Maximilian, who came to his relief, 
and released them only after great concessions had been 
granted. Cf. Motley, I, 54.-8. refi^ter real— 9. ^afötf a^tx, 
and that is why. — 15. am Igetrtüfi^ften bctfclftem He has Bra- 
banters before him, hence his shrewd reference. His remark 
is historically true; Brabant's charter was more liberal than 
all the others. It secured many Privileges to the Citizens and 
carefully restricted the powers of the duke; it required con- 
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sent of the people to important measures, obliged the duke 
to obey the laws, protect his subjects, assume no undelegated 
power, appoint only natives to his Council, and to limit the 
number and power of the clergy. Cf. Blök (in Bibliog- 
raphy), Pt. I, 281 f. The provisions Vansen mentions really 
occur in the charter. — 24. &tixtn* The mechanical repeti- 
tion by the people (here and in 28, 29, 30, 31) of Vansen's 
Stilted legal phrases, without understanding them, is a fine 
toitch of character and shows that Vansen has made just the 
Impression he wanted. — 31. ^cr ^au^it^unft, though he has 
no idea where its importance lies. 

33. 2. Attention has often been called to the similarity of 
the Situation here with Julius Caesar, III, 2., where the Cit- 
izens demand: "The will! the will! We will hear Caesar's 
will ! " This is very natural ; Goethe was very fond of that 
play and wrote part of a Julius Caesar himself. — 7. The 
demagogue clerk has rapidly risen to honor and title (^ol* 
tot).— 16. geiftüfiten Stanb, clergy. tierbefferttr mtf^xtn, i.e. 
not increase their number or Privileges, cf. 31, 15, note. — 
18. ^iaai, Constitution. — 24. fangen $änbe( an, make 
trouble; but they take it out in talk, they are not aggressive, 
but rely on the nobles — which explains their passive atti- 
tude in the crisis. — 26. in^ S^Offdl^ont jagenf so frighten one 
that he would even try to creep into the very small and wind- 
ing hollow of a f8odS>^oxn. — 30. His purpose to incite riot is 
now evident. 

33- 5- Q^tlü^xitn (for ©clcl^rtcn), once the correct form. 
Cf. English *book-larnin.' — 6. tnfii, he quiet.^7. *^a)M^* 
liofTen treiben, play pranks. *inhxlitxtn, to hurrah. His pur- 
pose accomplished, Vansen is careful to disappear. — 14. SRc» 
nerens! Respect! cf. 3, 14, note. — 15. an^ itetr as well as 
in Flanders. This first appearance of Egmont on his way 
home from the Council (18, 23) is very impressive. He 
loves his people and their rights, but is opposed to all viola- 
tion of law and order. The passage reminds us again of 
Julius Caesar (32, 2, note), where in the first lines Flavius 
quiets a similar tumult: 
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Hence! home, you idle crcatures, get you home! 

Is this a holiday? What? know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 

Upon a laboring day, without the sign 

Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 

— 24. Qnxt» Seichend (adv. gen. *by your sign'), By trade 
(you are what?) Based on the old custom of the pictured 
sign showing the business of the tradesman. Cf. our boot 
and shoe sign, barber's pole, etc. 

34. 6. mit (with others). Cf. 17, 17, note. — 8. &naht, an 
honor to me. — 9. Shows his interest in his people and ac- 
cords well with that real greatness which always remembers 
such details. — 10. S5Ba§ an tnä^ ift, as much as in you is 
(lies). — II. ü(e( genug angefd^tiedenr have had enough name 
(as it is). From the old custom of chalking up accounts 
on the door or walls of a tavern. — 12 f. He little realized 
how true he spoke. orbentU^et, ßood, law-abiding. Goethe's 
own feeling. — 17. ©äffet, colloq. for ©äiifer. — 18. a»8 ßatt« 
gerttieUe (lange + SBeilc with adj., sometimes declined [here 
in dat.], sometimes not), for lack of something to do* fljat* 
tettr contemptuous metaphor from the barn-yard. — 21. l^C* 
$affit a» friegeti (*get paid*), get treated to. — 22. ele« xtäii, 
just suits. Scathing denunciation of the self-seeking dema- 
gogue. — 26. htm Ühtl, the riots. Accords well with the real 
Egmont, who was a good Catholic, but seems stränge in 
Goethe*s more liberal hero (cf. 8, 10 ; 18, 16) ; he advises in 
the interest of law and order, realizing the danger of any 
concessions to a mob. 

35- 3- flßt fo etc. The word order here and the elliptical 
Speech of the whole passage add colloquial character. — 7. 
^aS Iö#t etc., will let that alone, I guess (will not appoint 
him regent). — 12. ttäitt& Steffen, fine morsel. — 16. @8 Ift 
mit etc., But I just feel so, somehow. — 18. Qui f9))fen C good 
beheading'; English uses pres. part. for inf.), i.e. a fine 
victim. Cf. 8, 20, note. — 20 f. ^nätl, colloq. for fRüdtn. 
ftteici^en (for f({)Ia9cn; note the double inf.), have seen 
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beaten. — 24. S^be • « « l^alb^ altnost every. — 26. C\^eftalten^ vis- 
ions. ÖOt bie StttnCr on my hrow. 

As a folkscene a masterpiece ; Shakespeare has hardly 
drawn a better. The people have now heard of the riots, con- 
servative Citizens deplore them, but the unthinking masses 
are easily roused by the typical demagogue. New riots 
threaten Brüssels — averted only by the timely intervention 
of Egmont. The tumult is quieted, but not so the anxiety 
of the people; it rests like a pall upon them and its fearful 
fancies haunt even their dreams. The scene is important for 
the character of the hero; Egmont at last appears and in the 
most impressive manner. He is an aristocrat, but in sym- 
pathy with the people; he knows their distress, but opposes 
violence as means of relief; he does not forget his dignity, 
yet condescends to talk to the rabble; his grasp of the Situa- 
tion is firm yet kind; he shows great knowledge of human 
nature and skill in handling men and withal a personality 
that at once inspires respect. 

The action also makes progress. The regent's Council has 
met and taken action regarding the riots; meanwhile a sim- 
ilar riot is brewing right in Brüssels. In loyalty to the king 
and the law, Egmont stops it, but he will likely be blamed 
for it, because his liberal policy led to the riots in Flanders, 
of which this is an Imitation. 



SCENE 2. 
(S^monti» SSBo^ttttttg« 

Egmont is now home from the Council in the palace (18, 
23, note), after stopping to quiet the riot just described; such 
direct connection (36, 9) lends great dramatic vividness. 
*@e!tetttt. Goethe calls him simply Richard (Gast of char- 
acters and 109, 2) and makes him e quiet unimportant youth 
whose master's will is law; the real Egmont's secretary, Jo- 
hann von Kasembrood, Lord of Bakkerzeel, was a man of 
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rank and political Standing, who greatly influenccd Egmont's 
views. Removing this influence makes Egmont responsible 
for his acts — an essential matter in justifying his tragic end. 
— 26. itnmet (very emphatic), and still he. 

36.6. fte^t « • * iHtt0et (not closely and sharply), is in- 
dulgent; shows his kindliness (cf. also below 13-22). ffitlt 
♦ .♦ Keffer, would like it better. — 7. Ue|e •** hiebet, would 
then let a fellow go. eitttid^teitf arrange accordingly. — 10. 
angefattr picked up. — 22. Because she may help get informa- 
tion. Perhaps by this contrast with Philip's System of spies 
Goethe means to show how little Egmont stoops to such 
means. 

37. 2. S3reba* This, as all the other names in the scene, 
is the poet's invention. ffitldÜun, technical Latin word for 
S3en(^t. — 4. %umuU, in Flanders. Here as in history Eg- 
mont acted promptly and with severity. Cf. below 11, 38, 8, 
and Motley, II, 13. — 8. Shows his dislike for routine busi- 
ness. — 22. ^em etc. (*To him let it still [go on] be per- 
mitted') makes an exception in his case; Oh well! let him 
go ahead. — 24. fö leib etc., much as I regret. — 28. Übel mit* 
gefpieftr ill-treated; note the dat. object. 

38. 9. Sn ber StiSer i.e. secretly. He has grown tired of 
his own (37, 12) and the govemment's severity. — 13. Citf 
bte ^oäft, this week. We turn from Egmont's official to 
his private business and find the same kind, lenient spirit 
here also. — 16. itlttS (etbeif must be got; note the absence 
of the complementary inf. with ttttt^; it is necessary in Eng- 
lish, but not in German. — 21. ^et***iar Why! he. — 22. 
titetae^n %a^t, two weeks — ^s a time limit. — 29. Q^ebülftr, 
the amount of the pensions. — 30. «tan Wtttte: meanwhile he 
(the Steward) could devise other measures and they (the 
Sofbatettr etc.) might make their plans accordingly. 

39. 5. ^tttattf, of that. an titoa^ bcn!cn, think about 
something present or past; auf titoa^ ben!cn, think of some- 
thing future, to plan (cf. below, 8). — 9. unnt^mlx^^t for more 
usual aunel^mbar. — 11. ©taf £)ütia* A fictitious character 
put here that his warning (from the storm center in Madrid) 
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may greatly emphasize Egmont's danger. — 17. tiieleth ^tt- 
^a^tem German iises neut. sing, for English pl. — 20. 
münf fixier would he glad. auf, in answer to. — 22. 9)teinun0r 
what you want written. — 23. fcijott adds an emphasis perhaps 
expressed by an intonation, but hardly translatable. — 30. (£r 
etc., wants me to live in safety and happiness. 

40. 2. xäi totxht fifion, ril take care of myself (with a 
lingering accent on Fll, expressing fdlion)* Cf. 39, 22, note. — 
7. (SS breljt fUr i.e. he is always urging the same thing. — 11. 
He means he hasn't the slightest liking for Spanish ways 
(fiel&ettSart). — 14. ^of^^abena (*cadence/ *rhythm'), a 
figure taken from dancing; he will not (dance to the tune 
of) suit his conduct to the Spanish court ways. He defends 
his own easy-going nature against stiff Spanish conven- 
tionalism. — 22 f. ttiie UxV • ♦ ♦ fterüjtt (*touches*)» how 
gently he chides you; 'touches upon' (your faults) and * al- 
ways touches the same string * may help show the play on 
berührt in these two lines. — 26. 9la<i^ttt)anb(et mätc, i.e. even 
if I were (meaning he is not) blind to my surroundings ; 
the figure of the somnambulist was a favorite one with 
Goethe. 

41. 6. SRitn gittl Well yes! Ci. 17, 17, note. — 11. ew« 
^fattgeitr conceived; geboten Cbrought forth'), done, — 12. 
SSettelf äffen refers to the famous league of the " Beggars." 
Several hundred noblemen had drawn up a memorial to the 
king, asserting their loyalty, but protesting strongly against 
the Inquisition and other obnoxious measures, and on April 5, 
1566, marched in a body to the palace and submitted it to 
the regent. She suspected a conspiracy and was so alarmed 
that, in the Council which followed, one of her courtiers tried 
to comfort her by asking if she were afraid of "these beg- 
gars." The remark was quoted at a banquet of the con- 
f ederated noblemen soon after, and " the Beggars " was then 
and there enthusiastically adopted as the name of the league; 
a beggar's wallet and wooden bowl were its chosen emblems. 
Cf. Motley, I, 512-522. The real Egmont had no part in the 
league; Goethe identifies him with it, because its spirit is so 
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consistent with his character in the play. — 13. Itnnamen 
('monstrous name'), nickname. — 15. ttittS ift^dr well, whafs 
the restf shows his irritation. Srttftttadfttdf|lie(r carnival jest, 
again refers to the episode of the livery. — 16. i.e. will they 
begrudge us the few motley rags. aitgeffifcdter gay, exu- 
bcrant. — 24. tfetüinbett ('connect logically'), reason out. 
Eloquent defense of his habit of enjoying life and not worry- 
ing over its cares. — 26. fltfettfCr spare. Goethe is writing the 
fccling of his own early days in Weimar into the character 
of his hero. The youthful friend of Karl August took just 
such views of life and replied in much the same tone to the 
waming of the sedate old Klopstock, who undertook to re- 
prove him. — 28. Very apt description of the "diplomatic" 
ways of courtiers. 

43. 2. (äffen tMr is about to let go, i.e. in parting. — 4. 
Egmont's fri^ds view his imprudent, heedless conduct with 
alarm, just as a pedestrian does a reckless driver. For its 
terse and vigorous Speech, its bold metaphors, its splendid 
defiance of Fortune, its pride in manly strength, this pas- 
sage (4-25) is one of the most effective in the play. It 
gives the very essence of the hero's character and his ex- 
planation of his own conduct. " You are you and I am I." 
he thinks, and he acts as he must. He is not blind to his 
surroundings nor deaf to the warnings of friends, but in 
spite of both he is driven by the momentum of his own char- 
acter along a course which alarms his friends, surprises his 
enemies, and leads to his certain ruin. He cannot or cares 
not to change it, for that would mean making himself over 
again into a diplomatic nature he scorns to be — and here 
lies the dramatic justice of his tragic death. Better than 
any other the passage embodies the so called "demoniac 
Clement" of the play — not Fate alone, for that is outside 
and beyond a man, and no effort of his can change it, but 
rather that resistless driving force of inborn character and 
selfhood, that is inside a man and makes him be what he is 
and do what he does, though it in the end destroy him. 
Again the passage is important because it so faithfully re- 
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flects Goethe's own youthful feeling. Jacobi wrote Wicland: 
" One needs only an hour with Goethe to find it ridiculous 
to expect of him that he think or act otherwise than he 
really thinks or acts." The lines ^tnb! ^ttb! etc. occur at 
the end of his own Autobiography and were spoken, Goethe 
says, at a time when he had to decide whether or not to go 
to Weimar — a crisis in his life, as this in Egmont's — he 
feit the same "demoniac" pull of innate character, as Eg- 
mont here, and he expressed it in the same general terms, 
though it seems likely that the words used in S)i(^tunö unb 
SBal^rl^ett are a direct quotation from Egmont and not the 
words Goethe actually spoke at the time. — 8. ^onnen^fetbe 
allüdes to the myth of Phaeton, who tried to drive the sun- 
chariot of his father Phoebus Apollo, but came too near 
the earth and scorched it, and was Struck down by the holt 
of Zeus. — 15. mät fi^tv, to the regency. — 20. f elift öer* 
fehltet Bä^xiti, false step of tny own. — 23. Blutige £oö, bloody 
(lot) dice, i.e. the chances of battle; ÖJettitnttft = victory ; 
modest reference to his career as a soldier. — 24. fntdfetn 
Chaggle'), hesitate. tttit ««»de^tr is at stake. — 26. What a 
vivid sense of his danger in these words. — 31. f^ai 3cit, can 
watt. 

Though the scene does not develop the action, save in the 
insignificant after-effects of the Flanders riots (37, 2-16), it 
is of supreme importance for the insight it gives into the 
hero's character. So far we have seen him through the 
eyes of others — the people, regent, Klärchen — and in one 
brief public appearance among strangers. Here we have his 
private and official life and his attitude towards his de- ' 
pendants (37-38) and friends (Oliva and his secretary) ; we 
see Egmont as a man in his personal affairs, as governor in 
his conduct of official business, as ambitious statesman in 
his purpose to rise still higher, as true Patriot in spite of his 
apparent indifference, as serious philosopher in his views on 
the conduct of life. We see him even more vividly in the 
intended contrast with the younger, less courageous secretary 
and with the older more discreet and politic friend Oliva. 
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The warning of the lattcr, Coming straight from the storm- 
center in Madrid, greatly impresses us, and when Egmont 
disregards it we share the deep anxiety of his secretary, for 
we realize the danger awaiting such an upright and down- 
right man, such an independent, joyous, care-free natura on 
the treacherous arena of Spanish politics. 

43- 4- tnäfi frei (from care, worry), trouhled. — 6. Orange 
ignores the greeting and shows his grim seriousness in this 
blunt speech. Utttetl^altltngf interview in the State Council. — 
12. Unfct ^ettagen* Both had used every effort to subdue 
the riots — Orange with great skill and effectiveness, Egmont 
with great, often unreasonable, severity (37, 11 and Motley, 
II, 13). — 14 f. bodftr after all. XOXiS) (* retreated*), changed 
the conversation. So that it might seem that they and their 
policy were to blame for whatever happened in their prov- 
inces. — 19. ftc, the regent. werben goes with muffe (20) . — 
23. bier demonst as personal, they. — 26. ^nlell^of (coined 
word used here only) bermel^rte (pret. subj. like f^mtegte), 
ivould join their distaff court — i.e. that every man would lay 
aside his own character and ambitions and submit to their 
gentle rule. The reference is to Hercules who, by command 
of the Delphic oracle, was sold to Omphale, Queen of Lydia, 
and served her for three years. He spun wool, while she 
wore his lion's skin and carried his club. — 27. ba# ♦ ♦ ♦ blc 
Q^äl^ntng ('ferment,' unrest) depends on mdl^ten (24). — 30. 
ttnb 0>a^) bte ttiibtigftenr most discordant. 

44. 2. bal^iitf to such a pass. — 5. foirtgel^enf cf. 28, 10, note. 
Egmont treats her with indifference (cf. 43, 22), which is 
just what vexed her (15, 10 ff.). — 6. baiJmal = bteSmal. — 
10. bat, note the change from 3Sr (43, 4) ; nnittf^alUn, here, 
no doubt, in the rarer sense = au^^alten, * endure,* that she 
can stand it to etc. Some make fle object of atnter^alten 
(*that it would entertain her to*), but the word order argues 
against this. — - 11. ttttl^ebetttenbe (uneventful) • » * ab^tt^af^eln 
(*reel off), spin out (pass); ^tnhtt^, Philip. — 13. Drag 
around in unpleasant family affairs (cf. 7, 12, note). — 16. 
Üt^f^ ttioljl, emphatic — it is in her. — 20. $Ianen, modern 
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planen. — 21. mttdfi xMcn, put to rights. — 24. ^tnbctniö, 
now neut, in Goethe's time often fem. — 29. @ang ('coitrse') 
(altettr go on. — 30. kiorgesogenen lliinie, prescrihed course. 
Instead of reaching great political results by well laid plans, 
he may be glad if he can save the ship of State from wreck. 

45. 3. ^er(S^crfu(^), that.^4. dinrnt^fr the people; ^anpt, 
their leaders ; anfingt, would do. — 7. Saläre Jer, for years 
now. — 9 f. 3Ä0r fttove. müßige SDlenffQenr scholars, whom 
Strada calls " persons of leisure," " idle." — 12. löcritf, husi- 
ness; quite like the real Orange, who had hfs spies even in 
Philip!s palace. They kept him informed of the king's plans 
long in advance (cf. Motley, I, 502). — 14. Sbtdbtu^, of the 
king's. — 16. bamtt . ♦ ♦ aatdfomtnt C come out [even] with 
them'), i.e. they do not suffice. — 20. eS toxü etc., and things 
won't go right. — : 28. No fear of that. — 29. Sonft etc., once 
I was afraid of it. 

46. 3. abstttnägettr Cweigh off) their own rights against 
the king's. —4. attttertl^an «nb getoättig, suhject and loyal; 
terms of feudalism. — 6. Sttfd^tieBe ('ascribe to himself '), 
should Claim; this is just what happened. — 10. Relying on 
the rights of Knights (18, 11, note), he feels safe. — 12. ttiad 
to'dxtf freely: how dbout? — 14. Here, as in history, Egmont 
trusts Philip and hence disregards all warnings. He is 
neither careless, nor frivolous. — 24. sitfaminentretben (i.e. the 
inflammable elements of populär discontent), enkindle. — 25. 
mo^tnand etc., what purpose could they havef in arresting us. 
— 26. mollten * * « an (*try to get at'), would they try to as- 
sassinate; note toottte without inf. 

47. 3. What means would they use? — 4. $(ll^ar Ferdi- 
nando Alvarez de Toledo, the famous, er rather infamous 
Duke of Alba (also Alva) of history. Born (1508) of noblest 
Spanish family, he gave his whole life to the profession of 
arms, enjoyed the favor of Charles V, and was at this time the 
best soldier in Europe. Philip found him an able general and 
a most congenial spirit, and entrusted him with many im- 
portant missions. A cold, suspicious, unapproachable Span- 
iard, a narrow, bigoted Catholic, heartless as a machine and 
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the unscrupulous tool of a fanatical master, he was just the 
man for the work of blood in the Netherlands, Motley, II, 
103 ff. He Started frora Spain May, 1567, several months 
after the riots in Flanders; Goethe has him set out hefore the 
riots (Orange knows through spies that he is on the way, and 
the riots havfe only just taken place), because for dramatic 
purposes he must condense the historical time, and also to 
show US that the tyrant Philip had already resolved to crush 
the provinces before there was any such excuse as the riots. 
— 7. ttloHte^ claimed. She was in reality much opposed to 
Alba's Coming and vainly urged Philip to recall him on the 
ground Egmont mentions. — 12. l^dd^ft fdflttlietig, very hard to 
manage. Cf. 10, 26, note. — 13. Through his spies Orange 
knew Alba was bringing death Warrants, signed in blank, for 
the leading nobles. 

48. 6. ttia^r the rebellious feeling of the people. — 9. ^wxh- 
hiUBr for ©anbei, commerce, — 17. ttiitb bir^Ä fein, will you 
fccl. All this is not the speech of a heedless, careless man 
blindly rushing into his fate, but the result of serious logical 
thought. He decides to stay in Brüssels because (i) he con- 
siders it perfectly safe to do so (45, 28) ; frank and loyal 
himself he cannot believe the king treacherous. (2) If he 
flees with Orange, the king will think him a rebel. (3) It 
would mean untold suffering for his people in the war that 
would follow. As a faithful vassal, as a real patriot, he stays 
and is therein consistent with his character and convictions. 
The real Egmont had a large family which he could not 
leave, and wished moreover to remain, so as by redoubled 
zeal to remove any suspicion the king might have of him. 
Goethe removes these obstacles and leaves his hero free to 
act as he likes, so that the end may be justified. Cf. 23, 7, 
note. — 20. Orange is just as brave and just as patriotic and 
adds discretion to his valor. — 23 ff. The dramatic movement 
is greatly animated by this short, terse dialogue, the modern 
use of the so-called stichomythy of classic drama. Both 
Goethe and Schiller have used it with great skill. — 24. fld^et 
etc. He whose motives are right can safely advance or (can 
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afford even to) retreat without being misunderstood. — 26. 
Your flight will bring the very ills you seek to prevent, for 
Philip will then be the tyrant you think he now is. — 30. &t' 
Mt, cf. above 2. Uiä^it^it, faintest. Ummi . . .%XiS<iti^^t 
musi be considered. 

49. I. leifeft (*softest'), sfnallest.—6. umMäi, here un- 
favorably, unjustly. — 8. Perhaps ironical reference to the 
proverb: "The king can do no wrong," for all he does is 
called right; may mean also that while the king does no 
wrong his agents may. — 10. Just because he knows him, hc 
is unwilling to trust him. — 15. Not blind carelessness, but 
open-eyed conviction keeps him in Brüssels. — 19. perhaps 
Alba, hoping to catch us both, may spare you until he can 
get me also. Note that his emotion has led him to the fam- 
iliär btt* — 25. Characteristic advice from Orange, which Eg- 
mont disregarded. — 27. gefaxt (*disposed*), i.e. what they 
think of things. 

50. 5. Very effective and dramatic close for the scene. 
This meeting and this affecting parting are both historical, 
though Goethe has changed the details to suit his purposes. 
Orange met Egmont and other nobles at Willebroek, a vil- 
lage between Antwerp and Brüssels, early in April, 1567. 
Orange insisted on withdrawing to Germany, but Egmont 
was equally determined to remain. At the close of the meet- 
ing Orange took Egmont aside and again begged him to heed 
his danger, but in vain. " Then, as if persuaded that he was 
looking upon his friend for the last time. Orange threw his 
arms around Egmont, and held him for a moment in a close 
embrace. Tears feil from the eyes of both and then the 
brief scene of simple and lofty pathos terminated; they sep- 
arated, never to meet again on earth." Cf. Motley, II, 86 ff. 
Orange here seems the older man, but in reality he was eleven 
years younger than Egmont. — 8. t^, such things — the dan- 
gers Orange had mentioned. — 13. ettt fre]tnb(tli^(eS)9)'litte(r a 
visit to Klärchen. 

After the Council meeting, where they could not speak 
plainly, the friends meet again to discuss the Situation. The 
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regent's attitüde — she had threatened to hold them respon- 
sible (i8, 26) and has now done so — has confirmed Orange*s 
fears of grave and imminent danger. When Egmont does 
not see it, Orange tries to make him do so and plays his 
trump Card in the announcement that the ruthless Alba is 
Coming to displace the regent and destroy the princies, but 
Egmont persists in his optimism. Both men are consistent 
with the ideas we already have of them (16, 19 ff.) and now 
show more clearly and in detail the traits vaguely indicated 
before. Orange appears but this once — though like a shadow 
in the background he is feit all through the play — and even 
here he fails to influence Egmont's fate, yet he is a most 
important character — for the emphatic contrast with Egmont, 
by which the hero is most effectively described, for the light 
which he, the far-seeing statesman, throws on the political 
Situation, and for his warning to Egmont which, when dis- 
regarded, prepares us for Egmont's fate. Egmont's warn- 
ings here reach a climax in the solemn personal appeal of the 
most astute politician of his day, which is far more direct 
and impressive than any vague fears of the people or the 
regent or his secretary, or any letter from any distant friend. 
Our fears for the hero's safety are greatly increased and his 
doom seems sealed. 

The action lags — the characteristic fault of gill Goethe's 
plays; he cares less for continuous and evident dramatic 
movement and more for the psychology of his characters, 
less for what happens and more for why it happens — yet it 
makes progress in the news of Alba's coming and in the ap- 
peal of Orange, and reaches its climax in Egmont's resolve 
to remain in Brüssels, in spite of great threatening danger, 
and do what he considers his duty as a leader of his people. 

The scene falls naturally into three parts: (i) the short 
introduction (to 44, 5) opening the discussion; (2) the main 
body, in which first Orange (44, 5 to 47, 17) and then Eg- 
mont (47, 17 to 49, 15) argues on the offensive; (3) the 
conclusion, with Orange's appeal to Egmont to escape with 
him while yet there is time. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 
^alaft bet 9iegentin« 

51. While Egmont and Orange confer, a similar Confer- 
ence is held in the regent's palace. That this scene passes 
the same evening is evident, because it comes between Eg- 
mont's starting for Klärchen's house (50, 13) and his arrival 
there (56, 26; cf. also 59, 12). — 2. öot fid^ l^inleBtr üves along. 
— 3. htt (=tDer), Philip. —8. ^attt, Charles V, who abdi- 
cated in Philipps favor Oct. 25, 1555. — 10. SBricf, probably his 
answer to her remonstrance against Alba's coming. The sub- 
stance of the letter is given here as Strada puts it. — 16. fo 
bitl « « ♦ mad^Cf is giving me so much trouhle. Stef e * « « @in« 
lid^ten ('depth of my insight'), soundness of my judgment. 

5a. 3. rebnertfd^e Sfigutr i.e. mere empty words. — 10. @ol= 
haitn, cf. IG, 26, note. — 13. Gemüter ('spirits') aatf^tingettr 
rouse the people. That the Spanish partisan holds exactly 
Egmont's views (47, 12) effectively condemns Philipps policy. 
— 16. gar feine 9iaifon (from French) annimmt, ze;^?»'^ listen 
to (reason from) anyhody. — 17. fertig merben ('get done/ 
*through*), manage, handle. — 22. His surprise betrays his 
real opinion^ though, with fine control, he at once become^ 
prudently non-committal (25 and 29). — 30. mxii) berfteKenr 
dissemhle; make the king think I don't care (but I can't). — 
31. enMlItnbUd^f generally of persons ('irritable'), here ir- 
ritating. 

53. 2. Note the emphatic indic. nnterfd^reibt with mollte* 
The letter was really drawn up (anffe^t) by Prince Eboli 
and only signed by Philip. — 3. 'Ought they (the king) not 
to * = surely they ought to realize that this is no way to 
treat you. — 5. mJ^d^Un^» gefätt^ert (*cleaned*) nnb gefeiert 
('swept') l^abenr would like to have things put in order. — 
6. The king will not come himself, but trusts Alba and his 
military plans. — 8. SonfeU French (pronounce con-say-eh), 
Council — II ff. 3»gf feature. This description is only partly 
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historical. fHohtiäi, Ruy Gomez de Silva, Prince of Eboli, an 
important statesman and a man of peace and moderation. 
^UonsOr a fictitious character; fjftettebar Bernardo Fresneda, a 
Franciscan monk and Philipps confessor. fittÄ ^arga^, a fic- 
titious character, though he has the same name as the in- 
famous Juan de Vargas, the head of Alba's " Blood-Council." 
Xotthantt, Alba, as Meteren describes him. Cf. Motley, IL 
109. — 19. Sttgenttenen Cbroken'), gentle. Women can rule 
a docile people, but cannot govern a refractory one. Note the 
long Speeches and the bitter tone of the angry regent in con- 
trast to the brief comment of the prudent courtier. — 26. 
^ä^aiixttnn^, scale of colors, series of tints. an^, with. — 27. 
%on, 'tont' = shade. gallenfi^ttiat$ (* gall-black'),. jaundiced; 
bitter contempt for Alba's dark, sallow complexion. — 30. ait^ 
bicfem ^a|iite( ('chapter'), under this head. 

54. 2. Ijättflt ftd& an ('hangs to'), keeps on recalling. — 4. 
cd tOXXh ♦ . ♦ Sfatgettf things look to the king. In her bitterness 
she speaks very piain truth. — 13. ffüäi, crnft. — 14. ^aö fcnn* 
xäif bitterly contemptuous ; yes, I know (how that will be). 
— 18. fciftief ('crooked'), evasive. — ig. nm M greif en C seize 
things round him'), encroach upon me. — 21. dorfci^ü^eUr 
Claim (pretend) to have. l^etttmaie^en Clead around'), put 
me off. — 28. Sd&a^t the spirit and temper of her people. Her 
•complaints are extreme but well founded, and her arraign- 

ment of Philip and Alba very effective. 

55. I. ©ttaarteur now usually * expect,' here for obtoartcn, 
wait and see. — 5. ^d^rtttr the abdication she has just sug- 
gested. — 7. (ergebtaii^t l^ot (*has it as something custom- 
ary'), has grown accustomed. Cf. 51, 6 f. 

The action strides on ; the expected has happened. Orange 
was right, the king has changed his plans, and Alba's rule 
of blood and iron is now a definite certainty. Orange's warn- 
ing grows more impressive, and Egmont's danger draws 
nearer as we read the regent's bitter reproaches and pes- 
simistic prophecies and her resolve to yield her position to 
Alba, whose cruel will shall then be law. 
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SCENE 2. 

The scene connects directly with the end of Act IL Cf. 
50, 13; 56, 26. — 17. Cf. 25, 22. — 18. freitnbUd^ Ü'ditft, would 
ireat kindly; coUoquial. — 23. langen, for tjcrlangcn, long for» 

56. I. fd^toebenber ('hovering') ^nn, painful suspense.— 
6. }aa^ bad ^mpoptxo (also ^ta popeia and ^ei^et ol popcx; 
a lullaby phrase used merely for its soothing sound), stop 
that tra-la-la. — 16. übet^otd^tr for über^drt. — 19. ui^tt* 
ftieiiten, i.e. under shelter — after being deserted or the like; 
she distrusts Egmont's motives. Cf. 2a, 29 ff. -723. 0eb&tbestr 
for Qcbcrben. Like Egmont Klärchen heeds no warnings and 
does not want the present spoiled by " thought for the mor- 
row." — 25. *ln8 Q^t^x&iit down over his eyes, 

57. 7. batanf (looks to future), in anticipation of his Com- 
ing. — 9. f dental (*narrow'), scant, Utile. — 15. Sl^t, shows 
her transient vexation. — 17. (@§) siemt. — 22 f. nimmt etc., 
gets his wits together. faftt (* takes ') ♦ • ♦ Arme, folds his 
arms. lüUi teif (figure from cud-chewing cattle), thinks out 
his plan, — 27. fütlieb nehmen, put up with what you can get, 
"take pot luck." 

58. 3. je ( Short for S^fuSl a mere exclamation of sur- 
prise without any irreverence), my! — 5. 2a%tl Don't! öct« 
berbt ^^, muss your (fine) clothes. — 8. f|ianif«^r in Span- 
ish costume. — 9. seither (* since then'), for sonte time. — 12. 
Raffet« Charles V made him Knight of the Fleece in 1546 at 
Utrecht. — 13. 3etd^en, the emblem was a lamb hanging by a 
band round its middle. — 16. Q^tO^meiftetr was then Philip. 
Shows Egmont 's reliance on the Privileges of the order. Cf. 
18, II, note. — 19. ^offeme'nt (French passementerie) , here 
gold braid trimming. She has a woman's eye for the cos- 
tume, while he thinks of the noble rights of the Order. 
Goethe reminds us that Scott used this scene in Kenilworth 
(Chap. vii, where Leicester Visits Amy Robsart), and he ap- 
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proved, because Scott did it so well. — 22. ©lelp Mdft fatt 
(*satisfied'), take a good look. — 25. Refers to the motto of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece : Pretium laborum non vile. — 
28. (emaitr yet, after all — 30. It (the emblem) isn't to be 
compared with it (her love) either. 

59. 7. aügenilinittenr inferred. — 12. His costume makes her 
think so. — 14. Do you like her, — 15. tinmal, hardly trans- 
latable; best reproduced by tone or gesture. Well, it looks 
like it (that way). — 18. ^tht^, each of us. — 19. tjitt ni^td 
etc. (*has nothing to do with'), makes no difference. — 25. 
@J nun! Oh, well! He may mean his ambition to be regent 
himself. — 26. fc^t flBeinftetttr deposits tartar; as the clearest 
wine has some sediment, so the frankest man may have some 
Beeret plans of his own. — 28. in ^ebit gefegt, got the name 
of, Cf. x6, 19 ff. 

60. 2. She was not worse than the statesmen of her day, 
who justified deceit in the interest of politics. — 6. tttid^ itt 
bie (/ÄaO ♦•♦Pttbett ('find myself into'), get on, {feel at 
ease) in, — 10. menn « * « üsttti Cgay/ ironical) geljt, if things 
don't get too serious, — 13. 83artd^en, cf. 7, 12, note. — 16. 
\6itViitf pret. subj. — 20. Shows the purity and sincerity of 
his love, though she is of humble Station. — 28. Btitttttgen* 
Not newspapers in our sense, but occasional news-sheets or 
broadsides, which appeared as early as 1450. One issued 
Aug. 14, 1557, describing the battle of St. Quentin, begins 
^SBal^rl^afftigc gcttimgcn." 

6i, 2. *Ittict fteij (note unusual ftd^) bor ijtt, acc. after verb 
of motion. — 4. wx fiij l^altettf central himself. — 10. ober- 
raffen, trust. — 11, tüUmmtn (*get at'), injure. — 14. htm, 
that Egmont. biefer, his real seif, htx, he. Goethe also 
found this double seif in himself. — 20. ttuf r after, beyond. 

Again a character scene, which adds a few master touches 
to figures we already know. Egmont's description of him- 
self at once impresses us, because we feel that to the regent, 
to his secretary, and even to Orange he may not have shown 
his whole or his real seif. To the woman he loves he pours 
out his heart and shows a deep seriousness, which proves 
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that his apparent carelessness is due not to indifference, but 
to conviction, that his love of life's pleasures, so emphasized 
before, is not his only nor even his strongest trait, but is com- 
bined with a high sense of his duty and responsibility, as he 
conceives it. With the happiness of the lovers at its highest 
point the action Stands still; it is the very impressive lull 
before the storm whose lowering clouds have gathered in the 
news of Alba's Coming and whose crashing thunders will 
fall upon his arrival. With his self-delusiori in its rosiest 
light, Egmont still thinks himself safe, yet there is sadness in 
his heart, for a great crisis casts its ominous shadows across 
the brightness of his happiness. The scene relieves for a 
moment the great tension of the action and, in the devotion 
of Klärchen, prepares the way for the noble part she is to 
take later. 



ACT IV. SCENE i. 

62, Some weeks at least fall between Acts III and IV. 
Just before his visit to Klärchen Egmont hears Orange say 
that Alba is Coming; in the present scene he has arrived and 
has had time to get control of the city. — 4. t^ün ntntm, 
Alba's addition to previous Orders of the regent. Note the 
changed manner of the people; utter dejection instead of the 
joviality of I, i, and the free Speech of II, i. We see Alba 
in the effect he has produced. — 9. ißtU^l, strictly historical, 
though not issued tili after Egmont's arrest. The severity of 
the Order is not overdrawn. — 22. Bei * * • Q^ettd^ter before the 
specially constituted court. The notorious Council of Twelve 
(or Council of Troubles, Blood Council) arbitrarily formed 
by Alba tb carry out under pretense of legal authority his 
own infamous Orders. Motley, II, 135 ff. and Putnam (cf. 
Bibliography), I, 285, give vivid accounts of its bloody work. 
♦ 63. I. einige, any; for irgenb eine — 9. Q^tlil Hm? Ehf or 
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some such exclamation, implying affirmative. ^clifen 
Ccrabs*), chaps, /W/öwj. — ii. f^ttürt ♦♦♦ein (* laces up,' 
i.e. oppresses), wrings one's heart (or makes it ache). — 13. 
^er^engrabr we say straight as an arrow, ramrod or the like. 
fo ölel etc. ('however many of them there are*), they march 
in perfect time. — 19. ttal^inen . ♦ . Iftetatt^r made some excep- 
tions from discipline, took things easy. — 20. attdgegtfttfllfttett^ 
colloq. for au^gefprcigten, with legs widc apart (spraddled), 
in contrast to the " heels-together " soldiers of Alba. — 24. 
anf d^lägtr takes aim. — 25. bc8 Subed, a dead man, " a goner." 

« 

— 27. // wofCt turn out well. 

64. 2. The regent really left Brüssels Feb., 1568, six 
months after Alba's arrival. This change, prepared for in 
51, 8 and 55, 3, gains great dramatic concentration, em- 
phasizes the terror of the people, now that Alba is sole ruler 
with none to hinder him, and increases our fear for Egmont, 
who must now face the Iron Duke alone. — 3. gttab^ as verb 
preserved only in such phrases, for modern fei gnäbiö. — 4. 
* Still held US,' was our last hope. — 9. (^tV^tlf Alba. They 
seem helpless and hopeless without their nobles; the nobles 
have failed them and all seems lost. Cf . 32, 24, note. — 12. 
The sun won't come out and the very fogs are rank with the 
smell of blood. Striking figures showing the gloomy dejec- 
tion of the pessimistic tailor and in him of a large class. — 
18. ift * • * bermdgenbr unusual for simple pres. indic. ; similar 
to English " is Coming " = " comes." Egmont is the only one 
now able to do anything for them; more and more the great 
conflict between Philip and his people, between tyranny and 
liberty, narrows down to Egmont and Alba. Egmont must 
meet his terrible enemy single-handed, while the people are 
only cowed and passive bystanders. — 21. fütbafi^ 0X6. for 
tDcitcr. — 24. He has been flogged — perhaps for instigating 
the riot on 33. — 26. (ct)tiia8 gegebettr paid any attention. 
fein» We would expect mein*, in all my days, but fein is also 
used irrespective of person. — 29. ÖJcWitter means Alba's sav- 
age cruelty. 

65. I. mo anberdr on the gallows. — 4. ^an^f^ttt, Philip. 
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t, Alba. — 5. tteil^en * « ♦ $föef ettr go on. tior ttitc naäf (gen- 
erally nad) h)ie bor), as usual. — S. ö)eöottet ("gossip" = 
friend), chattering simpleton. — 11. £a#t**.erft, Only (But 
just) let him alone; erft is hardly translatable ; it adds the 
persuasiveness of conviction to his remark. — 13. tcdjt ttcj* 
metl (*gauge righV) y-bide our timc — iS- Keffer (eBcn, better 
living, i.e. Alba will soon turn to the comforts of trusted 
Position and away from the duty he was sent to do, as the 
cat here from mouse-catching. — 17. (i)cjt ttttt! Oh! go off 
(get out). — 18. hnxäf^tf^tr i.e. is not interfered with. Strange 
what such a fellow can say without being punished. — 21. You 
are so insignificant that not even God hears about you. — 25. 
S^neiberabetr tailor^s blood. Tailors are accused of cow- 
ardice. 

66. 3. ttioS fUtäft^, just about right, mighty smart. — 5. 
Hiebet ^l^tr Oh you can talk! feiner^ i.e. shrewder. ^txttn, 
nobles. — 10. (Zutage (French; pronounce koor-ah-zhe), bit- 
ter irony, cf. 65, 25, note. — 16. einen (©tern). fidj fci^nettsenr 
be snuffed out. SEBeg toat tx, Pft! Out it went; perhaps with 
gesture of disappearing meteor. His illustrations are apt, if 
not elegant. Cf. also Alba as a cat 65, 4 and 9. — 20. His 
question strikes home and prepares us for the apathy of the 
people toward Klärchen's appeal (87 f.). — 24. He supplies 
the rest of the vowels, and bids them marvel clear on 
through the aiphabet. — 30 f. ft^t im 'idi^XitM, has the advant- 
age. Strmenfünbetftftl^ldften Cpoor-sinner's-stool*), prisoner's 
(*dockO bench, i^ai^^.mvx 9?orren (makes fool of), gets 
better of. The rascal always gets the best of others ; as pris- 
oner he fools the judge, as judge he gets the best of the pris- 
oner and convicts the innocent. 

67. I. Sniiniftten (one on trial before the Inquisition), the 
accused. — 4. an \^txi man UiolKte, whom they wanted to get at. 
— 5. öetWttf crossexamined into. — 6. fttf^ (*brisk/ *bold') 
gelogen^ an impudent He. — 7. fitxan^ berPrenr crossexamine 
out o/. — 8. S^a^enCsparrowO^O^f^ You fool! — 10. fxa^t 
♦ ♦ ♦ tota, begins to question. — 15. toxti, seems to. ftlü^ft ♦ ♦ ♦ 
an, lays his snare. — 16. läßt fidft l^t^ himself be convicted 
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(Betreten) of having said (or trapped into saying). — 17. 
ttioftl gor, perhaps even. — 20. irgenb tttt (for an irgcnb) etc., 
at some point or other. — 23 f. Emphasis, by use of many 
words of nearly same meaning — cönfused, distorted, per- 
vertedy suppressed; inferred, admitted, denied add the em- 
phasis of contrast. Stttseigettr her tUestimony. — 25. Patches 
up a straw and rags scarecrow (Sogelf^ett = SSogcrfd^cud^c). 
— 28. töngen feden^ in ef figy and not in fact. The inquisitors 
always tried to convict, but if any one escaped in spite of 
perverted testimony, he was at least hanged in effigy and 
might be glad if he fared no worse. — 30. mag angelten, may 
do. Alba's net (web) may catch timid people, but strong men 
(Soeben) like Egmont will only laugh at it Another of 
these apt, homely metaphors. 

68, I. That depends on the Spiders. With ready wit he 
accepts the figure of the web and adds the spider. — 2. tndf, 
you know, ethical dat. rein $(nfe$n, the very look. ^tetta^ 
f^innef so called from its white markings; considered dan- 
gerous. — 3. Reference to good humor of fat men. — 13. 
^ttvCnhtf perhaps those mentioned 37, 12. — 15. It must be 
high time when the agitator himself advises it. — 16. 92itnbe 
ontrcteti ("fall in"), patrol set out — 17. JörftbcrWaft ttitt» 
fcitf i.e. as intimates. — 20. öon benen etc., have tried them. — 
21. aitdge^ii^te (aitSptd^en = pitch the inside of a cask and 
make it impervious to water; therefore aitSge^ldStc = ' thor- 
ough ' or * hardened ') SBAlfe^ regulär fiends, reference to the 
gross immorality of Alba's troops. 

The action goes forward; Alba, hitherto a threatening 
spectre, has become terrible reality. He has arrived and 
taken control of the city and the government. The people 
are cowed and will likely not rise, the regent has fled. Orange 
is gone, Egmont remains the timid people's only hope. They 
will not believe him in danger, but the shrewd demagogue, 
versed in legal procedure, knows that Alba will respect nei- 
ther his rank nor his character and that this timid folk could 
not save him. The tragic tension increases as the crisis 
draws on. 
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SCENE 2. 
Xet Glttlenütttgifd^e ¥a(aft« 

Egmont's arrest took place in the " Maison de Jassy," 
Alba's residence at the time. The scene passes probably in 
the morning a day or so after the last scene. 

24. eintreffen + an, arrive at. 

69. 5. This attitude of the subaltern shows what the Com- 
mander must be (cf. also Buyck and Egmont, I, i), and the 
whole conversation is used to show Alba's character and pre- 
pare us for his appearance. — 12. htt Alte, my old seif. — 13. 
SRaifonnieten (ray-zon-neeren; from French), talking, grum- 
bling. — 14, Iä#t*«*fetnr never enjoy yourselves. — 16. y&ütf 
would need to have, — 24. Alba started (from Carthagena, 
Spain) on his famous march May 10, 1567, with an army of 
10,000 picked men. Landing at Genoa he crossed the Alps by 
the Mont Cenis pass and advanced through Savoy, Burgundy 
and Lorraine. Charles IX of France sent an army (^tansofenr 
^dnigdd^en) to watch him and prevent any conflict with the 
Huguenots (Äe^et) under Coligny and Conde, while the 
allied Swiss cantons (^etBnnbenen) Geneva, Bern, Zürich, 
Graubünden also followed, fearing Spanish aggressions. In 
this difficult Situation the iron discipline (fttengfte äRanniS- 
Sttd^t) which Alba maintained averted all trouble and at- 
tracted wide attention. He reached the Netherlands Aug., 

1567. 

70. I. This was fact (77, 9 ff.) and the regent complained 
bitterly at not receiving credit for it. Motley, II, iii f. The 
Partisan Silva does not reply, but makes general Statements 
about the provinces. — 5. In spite of edicts to the contrary 
great numbers fled the country on Alba's arrival. Motley, II, 
95 ff- — 7- ^^ftr fnore than ever. Cf. 7, 2, note. — 15. Again 
Silva reflects his close-mouthed master. Philip never in- 
tended to go, but tried by every means to make people believe 
he did — even notifying foreign courts, holding ships in readi- 
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ness, and having prayers said for his safe journey.- His plan 
was thus to keep the people quiet tili Alba could get there 
and put the quietus upon them. — 20. Sfctbittattb* Don Fer- 
dinando de Toledo, Alba's illegitimate son. He was Grand 
Prior of the Knights of St. John and an able soldier, much 
like his father in general character, though very unlike him 
in his warm friendship for Egmont, whose brilliant career 
had attracted him and with whom he grew quite intimate in 
Brüssels. In history, as in the play, he was forced to take 
an unwilling part in Egmont's death, though not without an 
effort to save him. Just before the latter's arrest, at a ban- 
quet given to the nobles, he whispered a warning to Egmont 
to take his fleetest horse and escape. Egmont was inclined 
to do so, but remained when reminded that flight might be 
construed as a confession of guilt. Motley, II, 120 ff. — 25. 
Alba's plans dawn upon him. There is something very effect- 
ive in this and in the air of mystery in the whole scene. 
With the greatest pains Goethe built up the character of 
Egmont — in the admiration of the people, in his soldier 
Buyck, in the criticism of the regent, the love of Klärchen, 
and just so he has carefully prepared us for the appearance 
of his great enemy, Alba. We had the rumor of his Coming 
from Orange, the certainty of it with a prejudiced character 
sketch from the regent, the effect of it in the dejection of the 
people, with their gloomy forebodings; he comes closer still 
in the indirect yet vivid characterization given in the con- 
versation of his trusted subordinates, and yet closer in this 
glimpse at his son — so that we are fully prepared for his 
own appearance and for the pitiless tyranny he brings with 
him. The action goes forward; the city has been intimidated 
and plans begin for Egmont's arrest, the princes have been 
summoned to Conference and are now expected. 

71. 3. The grim Alba cuts the loquacious Gomez very 
Short ; he wants no report, but issues more Orders. — 16. The 
secretary may have papers that will help condemn his master. 
— 18. fal^ettf for fangen, now used only in poetry and exalted 
style. — 24. ttliiftt geänbett* Not out of foolhardiness, but be- 
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cause (i) his conyictions have not changed; he still relies on 
his innocence, on his Privileges as Knight of the Fleece, and 
on Philip's justice and sincerity; (2) because a change of 
manner now would subject him to suspicion. He is perfectly 
consistent with his character. — 28. The Situation must be 
critical when the nobles, too, are overawed. — 31. toihtv 85BU* 
(cn (against our will) genefettr by escaping or by gathering 
strength enough to resist him. 

73. I. fttUtt will produce them, whenever you want them 
for trial. — 2. p'olitxiät, out of policy. — 5. tknBtln, as individ- 
uals. — 6. ^emeingeiftr their sense (and habit) of concerted 
action. — 21. i.e. and receive his approval. — 25. ffi^ttiatsen 
(9Bcig)fiJcUnr the black balances (oi Destiny). — 26 f. 3ün0» 
Icln, the index of the balance. 9iiäiitt, the mysterrous ar- 
biters of Destiny. — 2S. an^tfjauäii ('breathed on') ; the issue 
is so evenly balanced that a mere breath on one scale decides 
it. An impressive passage whose effect is heightened by the 
mysterious dement of Destiny and also by the poetic rhythm. 

73- I. öegeBen Cyielded'), grown quiet. — s. amt^panni, 
at such a tension, — 6. ttlS bad (=ba§ nxä)t), except those 
which. — IG. X9it9t unbroken. — 16. Further shows the charm 
of Egmont's personality. 

74. 7. befdllofTem Though he does not say so, it had been 
determined before he left Spain. — 10 ff. Brings out Alba's 
only redeeming traits — his love for his son and his loyalty 
to his king. — 16. @t(teUr i.e. a character like his own — just 
described. — 19. b&tfit% need, S3tftbetr his brethren in arms. 
—«-26. @fl(vetbet* He must think this an important capture; 
it is the third time he has mentioned it. Cf. 71, 16 and 72, 17. 

75. 5. The two great enemies are thus pitted against each 
other. Egmont is to be arrested by the next most important 
man in the play, and the way is thus prepared for the great 
interview between them. — 6-9. An impressive contrast and 
a significant criticism of the father by his own son. — 11. 
Orange had actually left Brüssels some three months before; 
informed by his spies of Philip's plans, he resigned his offices 
and went to Germany as Alba left Spain. — 13. Cf. 7a, 
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2S, where, as here, the demoniac dement, the driving force 
of character and circumstance, is hinted at. — 18. bet StlttQt, 
Orange. Contrary to Alba's opinion (miber ^ermitten), and 
because he scents danger, he is wise enough to be unwise, 
i.e. to refuse to come, which, as disobedience to the king, is 
in Alba's mind very imprudent. — 19. Seigerd, for Sciöer by 
confusion due to similar sound. ©eigct is really the old hour 
glass, or the dripping water-clock. A means of increasing the 
dramatic tension by emphasizing the importance of the next 
few minutes and what they may bring. — 25. totf^t ♦ ♦ ♦ f attttlr 
bttftr can hardly keep . . . front. — 27. He questions not the 
justice of his conduct, but only the policy of it; his dilemma 
is serious — if he arrests Egmont now, he unmasks his 
treachery, fails to capture Orange, the most dangerous man, 
and risks an uprising of the people,- roused by their idoFs 
danger and perhaps led by Orange, the greatest soldier in the 
country. If he delays now, he nlay never have another 
Chance, for Egmont and the other nobles may take fright and 
escape. Cf. 49, 19-23. 

76. 7. Xttfitv ober Sel^ter (* bitter or misser'), prize or 
blank, geißlet is now ^iete, 'nothing.' The figure of the 
lottery urn with its still rolled-up tickets is an impressive 
illustration of the future and its unknown decrees. Iron 
Destiny takes a band against the Iron Duke. His hesitation, 
effectively put in a monologue, is the last retarding dement 
before the storm breaks, the jlramatic tension of the uncer- 
tain dramatic Situation is great and rises to a climax when 
Egmont arrives and a decision must be made. — 9. Reference 
to the widespread superstition that horses shy at the smell 
of blood; he is surprised that the horse has not caught the 
smell of his master's blood so soon to flow. The supersti- 
tion also often includes a warning spirit with or without a 
sword. Shakespeare uses it (in Richard III, Act III, scene 4) 
and Goethe in Götz. — 11 f. einen *•• beibettf said as Egmont 
puts first one foot and then the other to the ground. Though 
Egmont is not on the stage, this vivid description makes us 
see him dismount and stroke and pat his horse's neck. — 18. 
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mle Cö gelten tuin, whatever the consequences. Baffled 
tyranny, undecided for a moment, now persists in its grim 
resolve. The expected crisis is at band; amid intense dra- 
matic suspense Egmont walks all unsuspecting into the trap. 
— 25. breite «•* emig etgel^en; true to history; his faith in 
Philip was his undoing. Note throughout this great scene 
the frank sincerity and fearlessness of Egmont in contrast 
with the shrewd, elusive dissimulation of Alba — who begins 
at once with a lie, that the khig wants advice. 

77. 2. Strange, in view of Orange's parting, 49, 17 ff. Per- 
haps he has been led to believe that Orange has changed 
his liiind. — 9. i.e. thfough your spies. — 11. nenettf Alba's, as 
compared with those in 10, 26, note. — 14. Alba answers by 
flaring up and accusing him of criticising the king. — 18. Cf. 
70, IS, note. — 20. tiergeffettr bergefelid^; cf. 69, 30. — 24. 5Ctt- 
feigen, authority; 21% shrewdness. Margaret was really no 
friend of the people; she questioned only the expediency of 
Philipps plans. Gompared with Alba, however, she seemed 
gentle and kind. — 26. äUonateitr if mearit literally, shows the 
time occupied by the play (3, first note) ; used here, no 
doubt, to imply in general a short time. — 28. StttücfgeBanntr 
driven hack as by a spell. But he raises a yet more serious 
question. — Note that Egmont is on the defensive. 

78. 2. ofieÄ (= \>a^ cinaige) ; cf. English all the pledge we 
have. — 5. einer, the king. — 9. Margaret, too, advised am- 
nesty for the image breakers. — 17. £ntnfett(eitr the frenzied 
excitement of the riots. — 19. maf ettr i.e. does not history 
show it? banttttf by policy of clemency. — 22. lontttettr were 
great enough to. — 24. cid btt# etc., for ...to reach. This was 
Margaret's argument to Philip. — 27. absttlelttten (for dbtotxi^ 
ben) berff^mä^tr does not deign to resist. — 2g. ttngefttaft . « « 
fH fteitenr enjoy impunity. 

79. 3. ^aif^hViX, England. — 5. 8ittt ttnb %i)^if word and 
deed. — 8 ff. Covert but direct attack on Egmont's negative 
policy of inaction ; he demands positive activity. — 10 ff. In 
the old carnival plays the actors were often apparently violent 
and came to blows (breinf(tl(agen)r though really not in 
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carnest; just so, Alba insinuates, the Flemish nobles now and 
then make a great noise (ba# t& Uüifdii) about their zeal for 
the king when really they are indifferent. — 12. He is anxious 
to prove Egmont tierbäll^tig and hopes by such insinuations to 
rouse him to angry defense, in which some unguarded remark 
may give excuse for arresting him. — 16. Ift ^f may he. — 29. 
3ei4enr embroidered figures on the tapestry. S^OgelfteSer, 
Philip. In this faithful Statement of the people's grievances 
he is telling only the truth, blit to the over-willing ear of 
Alba it is very incendiary, so feigning surprise he accuses 
Egmont of treason. 

80. 5. bo^|ie(tedr religious and political. — 7. ttiet, if we 
(anybody) ; note the conditional subjunctive. — 14. beut 92Sd^' 
ftcttr his own immediate affairs. — 17 f. einsttettgettf restrain. 
i)MvXf manage. — 21. To see the real welfare of his people. 

— 22 ff. blelCr the people ; btelettr their nobles and selectmen ; 
etnemr the king; tuemgettr the king's advisers. X)aö (i.e. the 
courtiers), füll of ill-restrained contempt, which Alba de- 
clines to see. — 29. Dislike to give others liberty, having none 
themselves. tttj^^ter pred. of eS (27)=®p(f (24). — 31. ©Ö 
fann etc., will never do. 

81. 2. tttnb (i.e. complete), with an individuality all his 

own. — 5. ätt btüffen Cpress*) ♦•♦»«terbrilrfen ('oppress*), 

hard to translate the play on words ; they will stand pressure, 
but not oppression. "'"untgefe^ettr expecting Ferdinand (cf. 74, 
30) ; the suspense is increased because the audience under- 
stands the movement, while Egmont does not notice it. Alba 
has no real answer, but, thinking he now has pretext enough, 
is only waiting for the completion of his plans to arrest him. 
These plans, the real action here, are maturing off the stage ; 
this interview is only pretense. — 14. Here begins the second 
part of the scene, where Egmont takes the offensive. — 18. 
aMernen (*learn by watching'), study. — 24. Alba defends 
the policy of despotism as against constitutional government. 

— 30. atmfa^t (^embraces*), is adequate to. 

83. I. Refers to Egmont and the Flemish nobles. — 10. 
fadt.«*0]tt, can he vouch forf—13. ^Diener, Alba; fH&dffttn, 
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relatives, the regent and her two predecessors. Cf.' 7, 12, 
note. — 17.* cf. 81, 7.* — 30. Reference to the avarice that 
prompted the new bishoprics (7, 22, note), which the people 
resented and even Macchiavelli admits (16, 6), and to Alba's 
own greed. 

83. 3. attfIBfte (*dissolve')» disappear. — 10. ttiitt, means 
to have his way, Again taking the offensive he answers by: 
" Might makes right " — the very essence of despotism, f ur- 
ther emphasized by repeating bet ^dnig* — 26. ^ern ijtcr 
(Sigenl^eit, the soul of their individuality. 

84. 18. tnac^t, says . . . is. — 21. a^sit^olettr very effective, 
since the audience knows he is not to go away. Ferdinand's 
expected coming has brought the dramatic tension to the 
highest pitch, and this little pause emphasizes our suspense. 
— 24. beö $anbe(d einiör agree on a bargain. — 27, bei &nii, 
I swear (it) ; has hardly the force of "By God!" — 28. 3«== 
fatt» Ferdinand's coming, which he wishes to make seent 
accidental. 

85. 2. !(agft««*atu Out of Egmont's noble defense of 
liberal, reasonable government, Alba, true to his role as tool 
of despotism, makes an accusation of treason. — 3. ^e^äfftg 
(adv. with t(ttn)r translate as adj. with SBibetfac^etf a mali- 
cious enetny. — 5. atlgeb^ter how loyal I am. — 6. bte ♦ ♦ . 
bienettf a vigorous thrust at Alba. — 8. ^etrtttr the king. — 14. 
^t^tn* His sword was really taken by the captain of the 
duke's guardj Goethe changes the fact to secure greater 
dramatic power. — 17. After a moment of overwhelming as- 
tonishment his soldier nature asserts itself and he thinks of 
defense, against even such odds, but bet ^9nig htfitffW^. We 
have Seen his danger all along, but not tili now does he 
realize the correctness of Orange's judgment. A world of 
memories comes whirling through his brain as he repeats the 
name of his friend. It is the high tide of the action, which 
now rapidly ebbs out to the end. The scene is the greatest 
in the play and one of the most dramatic Goethe ever wrote. 
It brings together, in seriousness and in their best represen- 
tatives, the two conflicting forces of the play — Alba, the 
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mouthpiece of Philip and of absolute despotism, and Egmont, 
the Champion of his people and of constitutional government. 
As a character scene it confirms and deepens the ideas ive 
have been forming all along of its chief actors. It advances 
the action in the execution of Alba's plans, which have now 
become fact. The scene is important for the Student of 
Goethe, because here, as nowhere eise, he has given us his 
own political creed, and seeks to teach his people the great 
lesson of liberal government. Again the scene is important 
for its highly dramatic character. The fencing of these 
giants is splendid. Though despotism seems to triumph 
(SKBa Bleibt fttfftn) it is only apparently. The hero is led 
away captive, but in our eyes morally victorious. It but re- 
mains to emphasize his victory by his heroic death for a 
cause so nobly defended. 



ACT V. SCENE r. 
®tta^e* ^ämtnetttttg* 

86. The scene passes at twilight a few houfs after Eg- 
mont's arrest. The news has spread, Klärchen has heard it 
and, prompted by her love, throws prudence to the winds and 
seeks to rouse the people to Egmont's rescue. -^5. Very true 
— only she forgets how Alba has cowed them and that their 
love is different from hers. — 13. 3itm Pd^fteitr at most. — 20. 
HOn bcttr cf. 23, 28, note. 

87- 5. $»tft, lifts. She fears Alba will have him murdered 
in prison. — 12. itlbetffi^ttietnmt, overwhelmed, by the ^ixt>m 
(crowd). Her love does not stop to think out a plan of 
attack, but assumes all things possible. — 26. 2Baö foÄ ba8? 
What does this meanf Common idiom; aux. of mode with- 
out any complementary infin. understood. Her splendid en- 
thusiasm meets its first check and she begins to argue. She 
forgets all sense of shyness and does not care now who 
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knows that she loves him. — 29. ntf «.«Sit ('call to')» 0^^ of, 
iULf why! 

88. 6. btüfft eitc^ « • • loeg, /urn away. kiotr a^ mention of. 

— II. fc^aflettr i.e. the ring of his horse's hoofs. — 13. fttjr 
etc., there cante like a sunbeam front his face. Her love has 
made an impassioned orator of'this simple, timid girl. Her 
heart is aflame and her words of appeal no less. We are 
reminded of the famous lines in Julius Caesar (I, sc. i) 
which served here as model: 

Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and Windows, yea, to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome: 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout . . . 

— 24. ^tMfittn, go Ott (that way). — 2S. SBad * » « üieKeici^tf 
Perhaps whatf or Perhaps nothing! or some such phrase, 
showing her impatient contempt of any comfort he can offer 
her. Q^emi^^eitr that Egmont is to die. — 31. Do not know 
your own hearts. Their apathy has roused her yet more. 

89. 6. i.e. in battle. — 10. Egmont did expect an uprising 
of the people. Cf. 93, 16. — 16. Pill you with something like the 
fervor I feel. A second appeal and an offer to lead them. — 
23. fie baitert Ittlli^ ('she makes me sorry'), / am sorry for 
her. — 29. Her disappointment finds vent in bitter reproaches. 

— 31. Then they might pay no heed to his fall. Note the 
emphasis of imittet* 

90. 2. an*., ffttfft; greifen, Ufted . . . cannot lift. — 6. 
föege imb Stege (cf. 7, 31, note), ins and outs Cways and 
by-ways'). She means to attempt the rescue herseif. ^iSfi^^t 
the Culenburg Palace, though Egmont was really imprisoned 
elsewhere. — 8. Note the condit. subj. as softened . imperative ; 
let US or suppose we — to which she assents, thinking he has 
some plan to suggest. — 15. tDtntif if you would önly etc.. 
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cf. 8, note. — 21. Itfl^et, with love and pride; tpiebet ^(er, 
with courage. — 29. ühtxMthtn tf^thatt in excessive modesty. 

91. 3. 9laäi $aitfe • * • ieltnne * • * tmdii j^oitfe* The contrast 
between her buming eloquence and this mechanical repetition 
of Brackenburg's words is a fine dramatic touch ; her strengt 
is gone, her heart and thoughts are elsewhere. She no longer 
hopes, and the grim resolve to join him in death fills her 
mind. Her outward calmness emphasizes the inner struggle; 
it deceives Brackenburg, but not the spectator. 

The scene is one of deep feeling and tremendous dramatic 
power, and is important both for the action and the charac- 
ters. Her love and her lover's danger change the quiet grirl 
into an avenging angel, ready to lead the outraged people to 
Egmont's rescue. Her passionate appeal touches their hearts, 
and if they tum away in sorrow and silence, it is not for 
cowardice or indifference, but because they are not self-reliant 
and because they know, as Klärchen does not, the utter use- 
lessness of an uprising. When neither force nor cunning can 
avail Klärchen sees that all is lost, that Egmont is doomed, 
and in her despair she resolves to die too. 

SCENE 2. 

Evening of the same day. The real Egmont was held in 
prison at Ghent and brought to Brüssels (the Brothuis, not 
the Culenburg Palace) only a day or so before his death. — 
10. SB^ogCr the füll tide,-- II. OltfatteSenb, thriving, happy; 
figure from a bubbling spring. Cf. 'bubbling over with life 
(and spirits).' — 13. S^em* He changes the figure. As the 
heart of a tree feels not the storms that rage in its branches, 
so his heart was calm among the troubles around him. — 
nofiftt = naöt, gnaws. — ij. ^üt^antXf his fear of death, like 
the trembling of the tree before its fall. — 19. tV blc 9Hnbe 
borrt, in his prime. — 24. ttttf ♦ ♦ . treibt, figure from waves ; 
surge up and down, begegnet Cmeets'), seems. As a sei- 
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dier he was familiär with the ever changing forms of death 
and was calm (gelaffen) among them. 

92. I. bet tafilfte Seinb, the soldier's sudden death which 
the brave heart longs to meet and wrestle with, — 7. ittlb 
(tocnn) §lotf4em The whole passage, expressing Egmonfs 
joyousness in life and aversion to dreary diplomatic monot- 
ony, seems spoken out of the heart of the poet who had be- 
come Karl August's minister. — 10. tiefem %ttmBU^t, vivid 
expression of the relief he feit ftifd^^ WgÄ^ = at once. — 11. 
l^ltt (emphasizes difection: out) gel^dreUr belong, i.e. in "God's 
beautiful out-of-doors." too aiti? etc., where all the good gifts 
of nature, rising (like vapors) from the earth, and all the 
blessings of the stars, hörne on the hreezes, Surround us with 
their magic charm, — 14. 9ltefenr Antaeus, son of Neptune 
and the Earth, who in his fight with Hercules sprang up 
with renewed vigor whenever he touched the grountf (his 
mother) ; Hercules finally killed him by holding him aloft 
and crushing him in his arms. Each contact with nature re- 
freshes and restores the nature-loving man. — 15. ttnd«** 
teitettr rise up. mo mit etc., where we feel the füll joy of 
being alive and the thrill of human feeling in bur veins. — 
17 ff. Vivid expression of the almost fierce joy of active out- 
door life. The passage shows again how much of the poet 
is in his herö. — 24. ^tt, the joy and exhilaration of out-door 
life, which now in prison has become only a memory. — 25 f. 
bid^, himself. t», i.e. bad Q^efd^ii!« Fortune denies him the 
death of a soldier only to give him a foretaste of the graye 
in prison. 

93. 3. StoeifeJr as to the future. Q^lMp Fortune. There 
is some com fort in his hopes that the justice of the king, the 
attachment of the regent (16, 18, note), the help of friends 
may not fail him. — SfetteriUb, meteor,—g. V^awf^ flttttetif 
devise some darin g plan, ^M, cf. 89, 9" ff. — 14. Whatever 
courage my presence may have inspired in them, let that 
courage return now from them to me. Cf. 88, 12-15. — 22. 
ftcigt entgegettr goes out to meet the dawn a free man. The 
"vivid present," for future, runs through the whole passage. 
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The long monologue shows us Egmont's inmost heart; in 
the first night of his imprisonment the oppression of the 
dungeon air, so terrible by contrast with the out-doors he so 
enjoys, fills him with gloomy fears of death, perhaps by 
treachery in secret. He throws off the brooding so foreign 
to his nature and feels that all may not be lost. He expects 
the people to rescue him, and still shows the same steadfast 
hope, love of nature, strong clinging to life, ardent love of 
freedom and faith in humanity we have admired in him. It 
takes a real hero to tum from these things and meet death. 
His heroism is greater when we know what he is leaving and 
what it costs him to leave it. 



SCENE 3. 

94» *2av^t» Hardly the same night as the preceding; we 
must imagine an interval of at least a day, filled with the 
trial. In history the arrest took place Sept. 9, 1567, the execu- 
tion June 5, 1568. The time is shortened for dramatic vivid- 
ness. — 5. JBe(4 &tti^U That was also his own reliance (58, 
15). The news of his trial has spread. — 8. entstellt Mt has 
left Brüssels. — 13. aSgemeiit (^n)^(£rfanntenf the one uni- 
versally recognized as leader. — 21. $tl nl^i^f unable to help. 
(inbet etc. 0hl give me some excuse for not helping him, 
that I may not go mad. The anguish of despair. 

95. I. 8Wit felBft (eioittt, free to act, yet unable to help. — 
4. ettxtnnif separated from him, as a limb severed from the 
body. — 18. ^vMtt, over to himself, The figure is taken 
from the parable of Nathan, 2 Samuel 12, 3 and 4. — 28. 
Both she and Egmont feared he would be murdered in 
prison, 87, 5, 100, 15. 

96. 2. Her refusal to believe him still alive provides the 
opportunity for Brackenburg's vivid description of the scaf- 
fold, which int ensi fies the dramatic effect and shows what 
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IS going on off the stage. — 7. {Idft tcgt, yearns for. — 16. 
^tittxn, now fßettezS. — 19. ftieg * * * entgegen^ rose to meet 
my gaze, There is fearful realism in this description. — 22. 
liiad«**tion etc., all the...that was. — 23, einPOenb $it tiet» 
fTeibettr to cover and conceal— 25, toor^eveitenb a» (egel^ettr 
/o &^ preparing to celebrate. — 26. The contrast of the white 
crucifix with the black background adds great vividness to 
the already weird, uncanny picture. The same effect is also 
secured by the simplicity of the language and by Bracken- 
burg's showing us the Spanish soldiers actually at work drap- 
ing the scaffold, piece by piece. A mere description of how 
it looked would be tarne compared with this indirect descrip- 
tion by action; it is not on the stage, yet we see it plainly. 

— 31. jt^tu^tiätt &tfmtt, monster, 

97. 2. ^Ut, the veil of night just mentioned. — 3. ®e* 
^ptnfttVf the fancies that torture her mind. — 4. gftvtr in re- 
bellion against what is being done. — 5 f. tiefe ^palttn gtatt» 
fenbf deep and horrible chasms. fttitfdftt l^inttntet, crushes and 
swallows up. — 7. sttm Bettgettr as witness (in the crucifix). 

— 8. 89oten (=:($ttgel)» Reference to the angel's deliverance 
of Peter f rom prison, Acts 12, 6-7. — 10. b«rci& bie 9hic4t, i.e. 
of (a natural) death to the freedom of eternity. — 12. %viXittU 
l^eitr of death. Brackenburg takes her literally and thinks 
she means to go out into the night. — 16. toetfenf rouse. She 
does not wish to be roused from her sentimental dream, lest 
she lose her courage to take her life and join Egmont in 
death. 9(ftfdifl(ettr the same as in 26, 20. — 25. ISnnt^ would 
that I could.—2S. toiberf^ira^r was not content, (bu) ber« 
(angteft. — 31. blel = btclc. 

98. 10. Sfdtttmerr their wretchedness under Spanish rule. 
8Btttr the rage they will feel after Egmont*s death. — 12. Mi 
« * • (ittr live out the time. To her Egmont's death ends all. 
— 16. ttnd, himself and her mother. — 22. Uiadr what feelings 
you are disturbing. Cf. 97, 16, note. — 25. Stbgtltnbei^r of 
death ; perhaps she will then be willing to turn back and live. 

— 29. gellftHtr with your soul (senses) enshrouded in dark- 
ness. — 30. Siefe^ the figure of 25 is kept up. 
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99. 2. ^ot^angr the $ÜKe of 97, 2. His mention of man« 
cfter Xa^ recalls the Horrors of the day now dawning; with 
prophetic eye she sees what will happen as it seems to her. 
— 5. %ltätnr the scaffold. Note the present tenses with 
vivid future force. — 7. 9Zeu letbettb^ once in his own death, 
now again in anguish over Egmont's death, the Savior (in 
the crucifix, ^ottedBUb) tums his eyes to God in prayer. — 
12. Coming dawn frightens ghosts, to whom she now reckons 
her seif, into their graves. — 17 ff. The calmness of these de- 
tailed directions from the death-stricken girl is terrible. 

100. 4. jene ^ofinunqtn, Heaven. — 6. htm Vimlikdlxäftn, 
to me, unhappy man. "'SattM'e. The dying lamp is symbolic 
of the last flickering of her life flame; it teils us she is 
dead and prepares us for the vision at the end. Beethoven 
wrote the music which so aptly interprets the scene to us. 
In the exquisite art of its character drawing, in its spon- 
taneous expression of deepest feeling, in its terrible dramatic 
vividness, in its exalted pathos the scene has its equal only 
in the Prison Scene in Faust. Especially the dull despair 
which settles like a pall over Klärchen's soul is well por- 
trayed. Unable to save him and be with hira in life, she 
yet hopes he may be spared the shame of the scaffold, and 
prepares to join him in death; in this thought she finds a 
sort of comfort and with the calmness of despair asks 
Brackenburg's help for her mother. His pleading that she 
turn back and live recalls the horrors which even the sun 
will not look upon and drives her to the fatal step. Bracken- 
burg's distress is hardly less pathetic; the light has gone out 
of his life as well as hers. 

SCENE 4. 

(^efängnid. 

The same night as the preceding. 

— 10. nnfl^etnr unsteady; they show the defiance of 
tyranny, but also its moral cowardice. — 12. t>OXSUlü^tn, con- 
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jure up. — 15. Fine contempt for their whole proceeding. 
Note that it is Silva to whom Alba has confided ^his com- 
mission, p^rhaps as a mark of his favor. — 19. SSeginnen, pur- 
pose, plan. 

loi. 6. SJegtiff itttb Q^thnnttn, two words emphasize one 
idea, all belief. — 8. ftaft, really a noun serving as preposi- 
tion, in virtue of. — 9. tttlÖ, throughout the document Alba 
uses the official we. — 10. toeS Stanbe^r of whatever rank. — 
gltgleid^r as well as. It was glaring violation of j ustice. — 14. 
^tintitSl, not Lamoral as in history ; changed to give the hero 
a populär German name, which was also a favorite name to 
the poet. For like reasons he also calls Faust Heinrich. — 
15. &antt, cf. 17, 2, note. Notice the legal tone of the pas- 
sage. — 20. Having greatly Condensed the time of the real 
history Goethe avoids the exact date, so that his deviation 
from the facts may not be noticed. — 21. ^0xfii$tv, now S3or* 
ft^enbcr. &tntit9, cf. 62, 22, note. — 24. $au8 su (efteHen 
(cf. Isaiah, 38, i), arrange your affairs. *xn fiäf öetfenft, lost 
in thought 

loa. I. *%lta9 ^oin* This interview is not historical; 
Groethe invented it in order to give us in Ferdinand's sym- 
pathy the most effective censure of Alba's course. If his own 
son condemns it, so much more do we. Another and deeper 
reason is that it gives opportunity to emphasize the real 
heroism in Egmont's nature. Cf. 107, 21 ff. — 13. geUc 
(*have value'), make himself necessary. The accusation is 
just; Alba advised the expedition because he knew the king 
would send htm. — 18. ^ngeBUbete, the conceited, ambitious 
man. — 19. gefotinen itnb gebatikt, thought and planned; two 
words for emphasis of one idea. — 22. (ogp pretended. Alba's 
first motive was ambition and professional jealousy, the sec- 
ond avarice and personal jealousy. — 23. Now \>a^ ^tgemid* 
— 28. Stationen^ the Spanish and Dutch Citizens and soldiers. 
Cf. 4, 7, note. 

103. 2. erfd^reif^enb, by treachery. Goethe closely follows 
Strada in this account of Alba's petty hatred. The real Alba 
was thus jealous, but the Alba of the play shows no such 
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littleness. — 8 f. He feels their weight, but they do not hurt, 
for he nsither loves his father nor approves bis conduct. — 

17. firüiHi^ed ^nfe^eitr a winning manner. — 22, auf feine 
Q^efalttf at his own risk, — 27. Shows his great distress. — 
28. ttft, only, not until. — 30. Under compulsion as a helpless 
tool. — 31. fmcJtet'Är what difference does it makef 

104. 2. blr'Ä etc., to assure you of it. — 13. toiUUtlUitn, 
arbitrary, dictated by tyranny. Begin the sentence with 
diomdft hu* — 15. ei? oefllftel^e etc., no matter what happen to 
me. Effective criticism of the father by the son; shows the 
father to he what he sought to make the son. — 19. föeili, a 
weak woman, so somebody could pity me. — 23. eö, Egmont's 
fate. His distress and his incoherent speech are in close ac- 
cord. — 24 f. Are you beside yourselff What do you meanf 
(odgel^nnbettr unrestrained. — 27. Sttfamiltenlinclfttf is going to 
pieces. — 29. W% i.e. can you? 

105. 6. entfiefienlett^tete ('shone toward'), attracted, — 7. 
Xiütti bit gel^OYd^t, listened when you were spoken of. — 12. 
(ieftimmt, chosen as my ideal. — 13. ttft (rcd^t), more than 
ever. — 14. faffetty have you as my friend. — 20. SßiSe* Eg- 
mont's hope, even at the end, is historical. — 22. loftte, is not, 
you think. Indirect question. — 27. attdloeifllenbenr elusive, — 
30. regiere (=faffe), cannot control etc. 

106. 7. etttfertten = trennen. — 9. Here as in history he 
believes in the king to the last. His pleading is not from 
cowardice, but from his characteristic innate love of life. — 

18. IRat Cadvice'), help.— 21. jeber ^i^nl^eit * • • uerrenttt 
(for bcrronnt), blocked to any act of daring or cunning. 

107. 6. ^dfiint, <Bä)bva^xt It takes a hero to die like this. 

— II. fl3#e^* »l^anben bprr would not break over (a/).--i3. 
He forgets his own doom and comforts the son of his enemy. 

— 15. an bet ^attbr led by. A noble tribute to Egmont's 
courage. — 17. überftel^ftr overcome, are victorious. ftbertebe 
mtdft felbft; his life will be so empty as not to be called life 
at all. — 18. I8el, in. — 25. If my life was an example to you, 
let my death be no less so. — 27. Sttf atlttltettr together in heart 
and spirit; Beifanttttenr side by side, actually together in per- 
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son. — 30. SSBithtngf activity. Not the speech of a frivolous, 
thoughtless man. ^ 

' 108. 3. f^ahe 0e(eBt, i.e. to the utmost; the largest» richest 
life possible to me. — 4. ßettt ttttb tttU ÜU% Goethe's way, the 
only real way. — 13. Egmont is therefore responsible, and not 
merely the passive, helpless victim of tyranny. But for his 
own character, which is his Destiny, he might have heeded 
these warnings and escaped. Goethe is true to history in this. 
The real Egmont was repeatedly warned. Motley, II, 119 ff. 
— 15. ^nf(ager the charges against him at his trial. — 20. 
^äfxd^alt, not a destiny determined beforehand by outside 
fate, but the destiny toward which the driving power of his 
own peculiar nature and individuality irresistibly impelled 
him. This momentum of his own character turned him to 
the enjoyment of life and away from the consideration of 
politics, and inspired him to trust the king when others were 
wary and suspicious. It is especially this inward Impulse» not 
merely blind, outside fate which constitutes the "dcmoniac 
element " of the play. Cf . 4a, 4 ff., note. — 22. bet SDirge, 
like &thanttn, gen. with entflt(ag^ — 25. Seiber, i.e. his death 
will do no good. He thinks differently iii, 10. 

109. I. ba# etc., note the imperative force. — fltidftatb, cf. 
35, scene 2, opening note. — 4. Alba's plan has not miscar- 
ried. Cf. 72, 16 ff. — 14. t0tUf because I loved her — not, 
however, in any degrading sense (60, 20) ; Goethe resented 
such interpretation. — 16. betl^ such an one. geborgen^ safe, 
provided for. — 17. $(b0(fr his servant, a fictitious character. 
— 28. No giving way to feeling. There is heroic self-control 
in such a parting. 

110. 4. 3oM» The body demands its rights (rest and sleep) 
from the anxious mind. — 5. loadf all that, the anxiety of un- 
certainty shown in the monologue (91 ff.) the night of his 
arrest, when he still feit there might be hope. Then he still 
clung to life, now, no longer in doubt, he meets death like 
a hero. — 7. *fBllnfif, again Beethoven's, cf. 100, 6.* — 12. ge« 
fähigen äBal^nflnttr fond illusion. 'i'kion ^(at^eit etc., with a 
glory of light shed about her. *löönber ^fdlt (41, 8). *@tab 
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Itttb $llt, Symbol of liberty, foreshadowing the liberation of 
thfc country as the result of his death. *httfitftali, of such 
kind. *Ätle8Cnflftc 3flnf%t, the soldiers coming to take him* 
to the scaffold; in his dream the martial music of a triumph- 
ant people. '"ttad^ bettt ^att^te, the vision was so vivid he 
thinks it real and puts his band to his head to feel the laurel 
crown. 

III. 3. ietbetlr his love for Klärchen and his love of lib- 
erty.— 7. emfter, for mel^r cmft, cf. 15, 25, note. — 9. ©an« 
my^r of her rohe. — 12. Anticipates the means actually used 
(cutting the dykes) to drive out the Spaniards. — 14. 
ff^mettttlti etfältfenbr drown and wash tyranny away from the 
soil it usurps. — 26. bn^^elt XVi\&^, with double sest. 

113. 4. £iebftedr your liberty. The end shows him to be 
the moral victor and his cause triumphant, though he falls 
under the band of tyranny. ©iegedfl^m^ionte is the symbol 
of the victory of liberty over despotism. 

Besides bringing the action to its close, in which the hero 
goes down to his death, the scene, occupied chiefly by the 
interview with Ferdinand, serves several important purposes. 
It emphasizes Eg^ont's moral superiority over Alba, by show- 
ing US the latter's depravity in the condemnation by his son. 
It shows US again all the charm of Egmont's nature in the 
hero-worship of Ferdinand; it shows again his joy in life, 
that makes it so hard to die, and all the heroism that knows 
how to die like a man even under such circumstances. It 
reconciles us to that death, for we see his own admission that 
it is his own fault. It involves in the condemnation of Alba 
also his policy of tyranny, and shows us that this precious 
blood is not shed in vain, but that the cause of liberty will 
triumph in the end. The Nemesis that overtakes Alba in 
the hatred of his cherished son, who cheers the last hours 
of his enemy, also comes upon this theory of absolute gov- 
ernment, in the hatred it has inspired in the hearts of all 
good people. 
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